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In this book I have put together the dispatches I wrote 

on the Western Front from November of 1917 to that 

month in 1918, when hostilities ceased with the Armistice. 

It is he record of an amazing year with many vicissi- 
tudes of advance and retreat before the day which brought - 
us back to Mons in undeniable victory. My daily 

record 1s here printed just as I wrote it with only some 

names of battalions and numbers of divisions added to 
my narrative. In book form it may have this value— 
that it contains many facts and impressions gathered by 
an eyewitness in the fields and roads of war which 
would escape the historian writing from documentary 
evidence or after a lapse of years. I have written the 
truth as I found it, simply and with sincerity, and I 
believe there is no word of untruth in this book, though I 
could not write all there is to tell about the tragedy of 
the battlefields. No man will ever write all that... . 
Here is a record of heroism and sacrifice leading to 
victory, and in this book I salute the victors—the 
private soldier and the battalion officer—whose courage 
in frightful hours, and patience through many miseries, 
and pride of manhood which never failed in the darkest 

days, won this war. 
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OPEN WARFARE: THE WAY 
TO VICTORY 


INTRODUCTION 


In my last book of collected dispatches—‘‘ From Bapaume to 
Passchendaele *—I dealt first with the German retreat after 
the Somme battles to the shelter of their Hindenburg line; 
then with the Arras battles, which began with a striking victory 
and petered out into minor actions when our troops, with grim 
perseverance and no light losses, continued to hold German 
divisions so that the French might strike more freely elsewhere ; 
and, in the third part, with the battles in Flanders—those 
muddy, bloody battles of last year—ending with the capture 
of the ridges. All that fighting, so heroic, so costly, so dis- 
appointing as it seemed in its immediate and apparent results 
when in March and April of this year, 1918, the enemy came 
sprawling back over all the ground we had gained, must be 
remembered in order to understand the happenings that 
followed—the incomplete success of the Cambrai adventure in 
November, the great retreat in March, the arrival of the Germans 
on the Marne with their dreadful threat to Paris, and the 
Strategy of the French Generalissimo, the fine genius of Foch, 
so patient in his waiting for the moment to strike back, so 
terrific when he struck, leading up to the glorious recovery 
and victories of the British Armies from August to November. 
For in war as in normal life there are no isolated facts. Nothing 
happens that is not the direct consequence of previous events 
and conditions, and that does not lead like a chain of fate to 
results that follow by inevitable laws. The failure of the 
French offensive in Champagne under General Nivelle in 
the spring of last year, 1917, made our later battles around 
Arras an apparent waste of time and life to us except in 
their effect of wastage also upon German man-power, for 
many of the enemy were killed and wounded in those days. 
This delay and this wear and tear of our reserves hampered 
the plan of campaign in Flanders, and were, in some measure 
at least, the cause of our inability to reap the full fruits of our 
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successes in those frightful fields where, after the capture of 
the ridges, we might have gained back the Belgian coast. But 
those dreadful battles of Flanders, tragic because of their cost 
in life and agony for many thousands of our men in spite of 
the glory of their courage, were the direct cause of many things 
that followed. They left us weak for a time in the field. Our 
losses had been very heavy (we have Lord Northcliffe’s 
awful estimate of 800,000 casualties in the year), and the 
Government had not yet found means of filling up the gaps 
in our ranks. Our infantry and gunners, after months of fight- 
ing in foul weather and abominable conditions, were tired to 
exhaustion, nerve-racked, spent, though they goaded their 
spirit when the call came for further efforts. What drafts 
came out were young soldiers untrained in the needs of actual 
warfare, and relying only on courage, which helped them and 
all of us through. And at that time when we were weakest 
we took over a longer line right down to the Oise below St.- 
Quentin, by La Fére; and the line we held from beyond Ypres 
to below St.-Quentin was longer than we could hold in safety, 
without much larger reserves than were then at the disposal 
of our Commander-in-Chief, as soon as the enemy began to 
gather his forces against us by bringing his divisions from 
Russia to the Western Front. The enormity of that menace 
had not yet developed, though the shadow of it was creeping 
up to us when at the end of the Flanders fight Sir Julian Byng, 
commanding the Third Army, launched his surprise attack in 
the Cambrai salient on November 20 of 1917. It was a daring 
scheme ingeniously imagined and brilliantly planned, and the 
only weakness of it was that it had to be carried out by troops 
who had already been fighting in hard battles so that they needed 
rest, and that no strong reserves could be spared to follow | 
through the first advance to gain the fullest advantage of first 
success and hold the captured ground against heavy counter- 
attacks. Our Third Army had to cut their coat according to 
their cloth, and there was no margin to spare. Everything 
depended on surprise, and to achieve that was the task of the 
Tank Corps. It was to be the supreme test of the Tanks, 
which in the mud-swamps of Flanders had had no chance at 
all though they had done gallant and desperate things there. 
For the first time they were to be used in large numbers in a — 
wide battle array, and the enormous interest of the experiment 
was whether they could do away with the necessity of long 
preliminary bombardment—for the breaking of wire and 
trenches—which until then had prevented all surprise attacks 
on a big scale. The Hindenburg line was in front of them 
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with 14-foot trenches protected by wide belts of wire utterly 
impassable by infantry unless cut through for their passage. 
If the Tank Corps failed it would be almost a death-blow to 
the hopes of their enthusiasts. If they succeeded it would 
revolutionize our warfare and bring back the possibility of 
surprise and strategy, which had been killed for a time by 
aeroplane observation and ‘by the registration of guns warning 
the enemy of our concentrations against him. They succeeded 
gloriously. They broke through the Hindenburg line and 
cruised out into the open, and our infantry followed through 
the gaps, and we saw open warfare again with troops moving 
beyond the shelter of trenches, and cavalry patrols scouring 
through captured villages and rounding up large numbers of 
prisoners ; and for war correspondents there were great scenes 
to watch and describe more easily than in other battles—those 
of Flanders—where the view was more limited by intense shell- 
fire, and trench systems, and concrete pill-boxes. For a little 
while it looked as though we should get Cambrai, but the 
inability of the cavalry to sweep through on the first day in 
full strength gave the enemy time to recover from his frightful 
shock and to bring up his reserves for the defence of Bourlon 
Wood, Mceuvres, and Fontaine-Notre-Dame, when our men 
were becoming exhausted by their long fatigue with few reserves 
behind them to relieve or support them. The bad luck of the 
cavalry was a poignant disappointment to every cavalry officer 
and man eager to ride out into the blue and to prove that they 
are of supreme value in modern warfare when their moment 
comes. It was no fault of their spirit that they did not succeed 
to the full. The breaking of the bridge at Masniéres by one 
of the Tanks and the difficulty of finding a crossing there 
caused the first delay in the orders for the cavalry to ride 
beyond Ribecourt, where many squadrons had gathered. But 
the chief hindrance was the enemy’s success in holding a line 
of trenches known as the Rumilly switch line. It had been 
unoccupied after our first break through the Hindenburg line, 
but there was a race for it by German infantry and ours, and 
the enemy, running towards it from Cambrai, won. The taking 
of this switch line was considered a preliminary condition by 
the cavalry generals, and when it was reported to them that 
it had not fallen they issued orders cancelling the plans of 
advance. Some Canadian cavalry—-the Fort Garry Horse— 
and some of our dragoons rode ahead, not receiving these 
orders, and had amazing adventures, and elsewhere various 
cavalry units fighting mounted and dismounted did gallant 
work, but the great cavalry drive did not happen, and Cambrai 
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did not fall. There is some evidence that one or two of our 
patrols actually rode into this town—it comes from German 
sources as well as our own—but if so it was only on a forlorn 
hope. Nevertheless the first phase of the adventure in the 
Cambrai salient was a fine success and fully justified its plan. 
Apart altogether from the taking of many thousands of 
prisoners and the breaking of the Hindenburg line, which was 
a sharp blow to the pride of the German command, it proved 
that hundreds of Tanks could be assembled secretly in spite of 
aeroplane observation, moving at night and taking careful 
cover, and that there were wonderful possibilities of surprise 
and victory by this means. All would have been well if we 
had been able to hold the captured ground, and there would 
have been no irony in the ringing of the joy-bells in London. 
But within ten days the enemy came back upon us with a 
tiger’s pounce. Using our own methods of assembling troops 
secretly by night, and not revealing his intentions by any 
_ preliminary bombardment or registration of guns, he launched 
a powerful attack on the right flank of the salient we had 
created and broke through it. It still seems a mystery to the 
British people. They still imagine that some fearful secret lurks 
behind all this in spite of all the details given by myself and 
other war correspondents. That one of our generals should 
have been caught in his pyjamas seemed to them incredible, 
and for some queer reason that simple fact stuck in their 
minds and seemed to confirm their worst suspicions, though 
I know many officers who have slept many times in their 
pyjamas in trench dug-outs without mishap and closer to the 
enemy than this general, whose headquarters were at that 
time far behind the front line. There is no mystery about 
that set-back in the Cambrai salient, and I have told the facts 
in full detail. Owing to the long strain upon our man-power 
throughout the Flanders fighting, the heavy losses which had 
not been made up from home, and the utter need of rest by 
divisions who had suffered most, there were few men available 
to relieve the divisions who were in line round the salient, or 
to strengthen them by support in depth. Some of the same 
divisions who captured Havrincourt and Trescault and the 
Flesquiéres Ridge, Masniéres, Marcoing, and Gonnelieu on 
November 20 were holding the lines there on November 30, 
and were thinly strung out. The 55th Division on the right, 
very much below strength after a long period of fighting, held 
a front of 13,000 yards chiefly by a series of posts and strong 
points, and that is an enormous length of front for any one 
division, while behind them there was very little in support, in 
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case of need. The enemy gained his surprise, and when without 
any preliminary warning of artillery registration, or any un- 
usual movement seen by air-scouts in daylight, he launched his 
attack in great strength he was able to picrce through our 
right flank and strike up to Gouzeaucourt before our Head- 
quarters Staff were aware that they were in danger. Tele- 
phone wires were cut, outposts were surrounded, and German 
machine-gunners pushed through the gaps and worked forward 
rapidly. The defence of Masniéres and Marcoing by the 29th 
Division, and of La Vacquerie farther south, were astounding 
episodes of human courage which should never be forgotten 
in history, though so few people remember now, or know, how 
those men of ours fought until in some places only a few living 
remained among their dead, and yet even then some of these 
boys, haggard, blood-stained, wounded, weak, under dreadful 
fire, fought on to the last gasp, or fell back still fighting rear- 
guard actions. In this book I tell that story, and what I tell 
is true. The enemy losses without exaggeration were immense, 
especially in the northern side of the salient, and the price he 
paid was too high for driving us part of the way back, leaving 
us still on high ground which he wanted. But our losses were 
heavy too, and in a few months we badly wanted those men, 
and any men. 

It was in those few months between December and March 
that a menace of dreadful things crept on apace against us 
until at last it flamed up against our lines, and we were in 
greater danger than we have ever been. Division by division 
the Germans transferred their troops from Russia to the Western 
Front. Our Intelligence, which was really wonderful through- 
out this time, knew of their movement and arrival, week by 
week and month by month. They knew and added up the 
figures and wrote their warnings to be on guard. In January 
there were 188 German divisions on the Western Front, about 
equal to the Allied strength at that time. In March there 
were 207 German divisions, giving the enemy a superiority of 
something like 150,000 bayonets. It is true that the Americans 
were coming along, but those who were in France were not yet 
fully trained to take part in the battle-line, and it was not 
until after our retreat that the tide across the Atlantic bore 
a rush of men which swelled into the great army which has 
now achieved its hard victories. So we were: immensely out- 
numbered. We were outnumbered on the Western Front as 
a whole, and presently it became evident, or at least probable, 
that the main shock of the German offensive would in the 
first place come against the British front. The evidence for 
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this increased day by day. Our flying scouts reported abnormal 
movements of troops on railways and roads far back behind 
the German lines. They reported new aerodromes established 
opposite our front, new hospitals and field-ambulances, as 
though bloody battles were expected, new ammunition-dumps 
everywhere. Prisoners taken in our raids repeated the rumours 
in the German trenches of an offensive on so vast a scale that 
it would crush the British Army for all time and cut it off on 
the coast, while the victorious German army swung and rolled 
up the French southwards to Paris and beyond. Many German 
soldiers did not believe all this possible. They refused to be 
doped by the wild words of their officers and by the veiled 
prophecies of their Press. But they believed that it would be 


attempted, and that the German militarists would stake every- 


thing on this last great gamble to secure victory and peace. 
-In the German Press and in propaganda for neutral countries 
many sinister things were written with intent to hearten 
German sympathizers and strike terror among their enemies. 
There were blood-curdling stories of a new gas so horrible in 
its widespread power of death that the Kaiser had only been 
persuaded to allow its use when the Empress besought him 
on bended knees to save their people by this means. There 
were dark hints that the world would be staggered as never 
before by the march of events which would end in the complete 
triumph of the German armies and the abject surrender of 
France and Britain. We could afford to ignore those fantastic 
tales, but behind them was the real truth of an assembling 
power which would test our defences to the uttermost, and 
the psychology of a people sick to death of victories which 
achieved no end, aghast at their losses and increasing ruin, 
but drugged and panting with the hope that by a last supreme 
effort peace might be imposed upon their enemies. It is curious 
that in spite of the accumulating evidence of enormous pre- 
parations for attack against our front, and the warning of our 
Intelligence Corps who gathered this knowledge and analysed 
it and weighed it with careful judgment, and co-ordinated a 
mass of minute facts all leading to the same conclusion, there 
were many people well informed of all this who refused to 
believe that it amounted to anything more than gigantic bluff. 
Mr. Bonar Law was not the only sceptic. The rank and file 
of the Army was itself divided in opinion about the reality of 
the threat. I talked to many distinguished officers at the 
Front, in view sometimes of the German lines so quiet over 
there, so suspiciously quiet, who had many reasons to give for 
the explaining away of the evidence of impending attack on 
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a mighty scale. The intensive training in open warfare which 
was being practised by German storm-troops seventy kilo- 
metres behind their lines was only what our troops had to 
do when they came out of the line. The increase in ammuni- 
tion-dumps was due to precautions for defence. They would 
never dare to attempt frontal attacks against our entrenched 
positions, which were marvellously strong and practically im- 
pregnable. And so on. For my part, going round our lines 
with the eye of an amateur our defences did not seem so strong 
as all that, especially on the right of the line north and south 
of St.-Quentin, and we seemed to be holding the line rather 
thinly. The men from one end of the line to the other were 
contemptuous of all German menaces. They had a magnificent 
optimism in their powers of defence and in the strength of 
their lines. They were sure that if the enemy attacked in 
masses he would be slaughtered in masses. They had that 
cheery confidence which has never deserted the British soldier 
throughout this war, except in hours of supreme tragedy, and 
has been the cause of some of our weakness and of most of 
our strength. The French armies, as far as I could get a 
glimpse of their opinion, seemed to think that if the German 
offensive materialized, half its strength at least would break 
against them. But when it began it was the full weight which 
struck us,hard. It was the weight of overwhelming numbers 
of German storm-troops highly trained in new methods of open 
warfare, in which our men were inexperienced, armed with a 
fantastic number of machine-guns and supported by heavy 
concentrations of artillery. The German storm-troops were 
arranged in depth on a narrow front, divisions passing through 
divisions, and others following on behind and again passing 
through so as to maintain the first impetus, keep up the pace 
of advance, and relieve the foremost troops, who then fell 
behind for rest and reorganization until their turn came again 
to go forward and pass through the most advanced ranks. It 
was a method we had adopted on a small scale at Wytschaete 
and Messines with absolute success. But the enemy was able 
to do it on a large scale, on a scale of man-power never seen 
before in the history of war. They attacked us with 114 
divisions against 48, that is, nearly 800,000 bayonets against 
something over 800,000, reckoning a division on both sides at 
7000 in bayonet strength, That is all the mystery there is 
behind our retreat in March. Undoubtedly mistakes were made 
during the progress of the retreat, which is, I suppose, one of 
the most difficult operations in war. The difficulty of keeping 
touch with corps and divisional staffs when all wires were down 
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and everything was in a state of flux, after the first break 
through, must have led now and then to confusion, delay in 
command, lack of contact between one body of troops and 
another, of which the enemy with great skill and audacity was 
quick to take advantage. It is possible that among the troops 
themselves, faced often with the horrible danger of having both 
their flanks exposed by wide gaps between them and the troops 
on either side of them, there was at times extreme fear of 
being cut off for ever, so that they may have fallen back too 
rapidly from lines which they might have held, and that here 
and there among inexperienced men there was something like 
panic. It would be ridiculous to suppose that in a retreat like 


this incidents of that kind did not happen, and that all our | 


officers did the right thing at the right time—and every time— 
and that all our men were so indifferent to their peril that they 
did not ‘‘ have the wind up,” as they call it, in the worst places 
and the worst hours. If they had been like that they would 
not have been human, and the British soldier is very 
human. i 

But the truth remains and will remain for ever that against 
overwhelming pressure and in the most difficult conditions of 
war, with men fighting day after day without sleep or rest, 
until at last they were mere dazed and stumbling wrecks upheld 
only by the last flicker of their spirit, our Third and Fifth 
Armies retreated without anything like a general panic, fought 
heroic rear-guard actions all the way, inflicted frightful losses 
on the enemy, held their lines intact at their journey’s end, 
and defeated the enemy’s purpose of driving between us and 
the French and putting us out of action. The courage of the 
men was put to the supreme test of endurance, and most of 
them did not fail, but in spite of bitter tragic losses held out 
until they had brought the enemy to a halt on the lines of the 
Ancre and the Somme. They were the men of the divisions 
who in the months of August and September of this same year 
drove the enemy back to his old Hindenburg lines and beyond, 
over many miles of country, storming line after line, village 
after village, fighting a battle every day and going on again 
the next day, and defeating for ever the German hopes of 
victory. But looking back on March 21 and the weeks that 
followed, one remembers them as a nightmare. Truly for a 
time it seemed as though the bottom had fallen out of the 
world, our world, and that all the sacrifice of our men, all the 
agonies of our years of war, might end after all in defeat or 
something like it. For the enemy had broken through lines 
which many of us had believed to be impregnable, and was 
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almost at the gate of Amiens, threatening an advance to Abbe- 
ville and the coast, and he was still very strong in numbers of 
men, and we were very weak. Up in Flanders Ruprecht of 
Bavaria was sitting down with many fresh divisions in his 
command, and we had few troops to hold him back when his 
time came to strike. They were not good days, and worse 
were to follow. 

The enemy’s first success in breaking our lines was due to 
a new method of attack which has since been known as “ in- 
filtration.” It consisted in taking immediate advantage of any 
weakness or gap in his enemy’s line by concentrating troops 
in depth at that part, and forcing them through until they had 
gone far enough to threaten the flanks of the troops on either 
side of them, who at the same time were being attacked frontally 
and were, therefore, concentrated upon their forward defences. 
Sometimes only a few men with machine-guns would make 
their way through, under cover of a sunken road, or an old 
communication-trench, or foggy weather, but at a signal that 
they had established a post there, other machine-gunners and 
riflemen would make their way to them stealthily and push a 
little farther forward and get further support in numbers, until 
their sweep of machine-gun fire on the flanks, and even in 
rear of our troops, would have a serious effect upon their 
position and moral. For no troops in the world can ignore a 
threat upon their flanks and fight frontally with any sense of 
security when there is hostile fire over their shoulder, and the 
enemy in unknown strength between them and the troops with 
whom they are supposed to be in touch. That is exactly what 
happened on March 21 in more than one sector of our line. 
On the Third Army front that gallant division of Highlanders, 
the 51st, who have had an extraordinary history since that 
day, having already made their name at Beaumont-Hamel in 
the old Somme battles, at Arras in April of ’17, and in the 
Cambrai salient in November, were astride the Bapaume— 
Cambrai road, holding Boursies and Demicourt. On their 
right was the 17th Division, and on their left the 6th, two of 
the finest of our English divisions. Their battle defences were 
very strong and they were sure of them. On their left the 
defensive system was not so strong, and the first thing that 
was known of grave peril on the morning of March 21 was when 
Scottish officers, in battalion headquarters at Sole Trench, down 
on their left flank by Louveral Wood, found the enemy close 
to them and surrounding them. The Germans under cover of 
mist had penetrated into the Quéant—Pronville Valley, had 
filtered down it in increasing strength, and was turning the 
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left flank of the 51st Division, held by the 6th and 7th Black 
Watch, and the right flank of the 6th Division, by driving this 
wedge between them and thrusting it deeper in by streams of 
machine-gunners. Their drive was south-east behind Boursies 
and Doignies, and although the 51st formed a defensive flank 
in a line called Sturgeon Avenue, east of Boursies—most of the 
Black Watch had been cut off in their system between the left 
boundary of the division and Rabbit Alley—the enemy’s pene- 
tration continued by the wedge being driven deeper down, and 
he got into Doignies about two o’clock in the afternoon after 
heavy losses. His frontal attack against the 51st had made 
no ground at all, but this outflanking movement threatened 
them gravely. Doignies was retaken for a time, and then 
lost again, by men of the 19th Division, and the next day 
Morchies, on the left, which had been lost, was also retaken, 
but it was impossible to hold these places when the enemy 
broke through Vaux-Vraucourt and again exposed the left 
flank of the 51st and 19th Divisions. They had already fallen 
back to the Hermies switch, and on the night of the 22nd fell 
back again to the Ytres—Beugny line, and once again, out of 
touch with troops on either side, as the enemy was still out- 
flanking them, to a line through Bancourt and Villers-au-Flos, 
on the east side of Bapaume. Soon afterwards the enemy was 
reported to be coming up to Le Transloy by way of Lesbcoeufs 
and Morval, and the 5lst Division with the 62nd, the 19th, the 
61st, and the 6th were all in danger of being cut off, and only 
extricated themselves by rear-guard actions, often with the 
enemy on either side of the rear-guards, and desperate holding 
actions against unequal odds, while one body of troops fell 
through another and took turns in fighting. They killed great 
numbers of the enemy, but more came on and on, forcing their 
way like water into any gaps between bodies of our troops— 
and there were many gaps after the retreat had started owing 
to the extreme difficulty of keeping touch—and the German 
machine-guns were astonishing in the skill and courage with 
which they carried out this plan of “infiltration.” | 

What happened on the Third Army front was happening in 
a more serious way down on our right, where the Fifth Army 
was holding the lines. A break happened between Gauchy and 
Itancourt, south of St.-Quentin, and the southernmost end of 
our line at Barisis on the Oise. On the left of this sector of 
line was the 80th Division, with the 86th (Ulster) in the centre, 
the 14th on their right, and lower down below the German 
main thrust the 58th (London) Division. The foremost lines 
were held by battle positions formed by a series of redoubts 
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in depth. One of those held by the Ulster men was the Race- 
course Redoubt, on the site of the St.-Quentin old racecourse, 
with strong machine-gun positions behind in Gruchies Valley. 
There was no regular system of trenches. The 80th Division 
on their left,.made up of Manchester battalions, held from 
just north of the old Roman road to the St.-Quentin Canal, 
with Manchester Hill Redoubt and others in their forward posi- 
tions, and behind them machine-gun positions at Roupy and 
the Epine-de-Dallon. The 14th Division on the right of the 
Ulstermen were at Urvillers and in front of Essigny. On 
March 21 if was a foggy morning, and all this country was so 
enshrouded in mist that it was impossible to see farther than 
fifty yards ahead. That put all our rear machine-gun positions 
out of action until the enemy was close to them, preventing 
a long-range barrage which had been designed; and indeed 
nothing was known in these positions until the enemy was 
swarming round them. The first report received by the 80th 
Division was that the enemy had broken through on both sides 
of the Epine-de-Dallon and Manchester Redoubt. The garrisons 
of those redoubts held out and fought to the death, as I have 
told in this book, but grave news came that the Germans had 
broken between the 14th and 80th Divisions and were attacking 
Essigny Station. They gained possession of Essigny and Con- 
tescourt in spite of the desperate defence of the garrisons in 
the Station Redoubt at Essigny, and at the St.-Simon Redoubt 
by the 61st Brigade of the 20th Division, put at the disposal 
of the 380th. That night all three brigades of the 80th crossed 
the St.-Quentin Canal, blowing up the bridges behind them, 
and the 61st Brigade, now joined with them, were ordered to 
hold the bridgeheads at Tugny and St.-Simon. But the enemy 
was still driving between the 30th and 36th (Ulster) Divisions, 
now utterly out of touch with each other, and a further with- 
drawal was ordered to the Somme defences. The 14th Division 
was outflanked completely, and there was no touch with it. 
In a steady drive the Germans thrust past the left flank of 
the Ulstermen advancing from Jussy to Flavel-le-Martel, and 
finding a gap in our line at Esmery-Hallon. This was filled for 
a time by 200 men from headquarters staffs, but the Ulstermen 
were compelled to retreat through Guiscard, and finally, after 
desperate actions in small bodies supported by French troops 
along the Villers-Bretonneux road until the division could only 
muster 800 fit men, they ended their retreat east of Amiens. 
In the early morning of March 24 the enemy broke into Ham, 
which had been held by the 89th Brigade of the 20th Division 
with stragglers from other units and miscellaneous men from 
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a corps school. On the same day the Germans had reached a 
line through Athies and Matigny, and their advanced patrols 
were threatening the crossings of the Somme at Brie, and were 
fighting round Péronne at Mont-St.-Quentin. That was our 
most critical and perilous time. If the enemy were able to 
seize the Somme crossings and get in strength across the river 
our best line of defence would be broken and our armies would 
be in the gravest jeopardy. Biaches, Brie, and Sailly-Saillisel 
had to be held at all costs, and the bridge at Brie and other 
Somme bridges to be blown up. As we have seen, the enemy 
was advancing steadily between the Villers-Bretonneux and 
Roye roads, towards the crossing at St.-Christ against the 
retiring rear-guards of the 30th and 36th Divisions, with the 
61st Brigade in support, while in the north the 2nd Division was 
fighting back to Bucquoy and Achiet to the old Somme battle- 
fields near Hébuterne. The troops who were fighting back to 
the Somme crossings and trying to hold the enemy there below 
Péronne belonged to our 19th Corps, and were the 66th and 
24th Divisions, with the 50th in reserve on March 21. On 
the opening day of the battle they had been holding the line 
from Gouzeaucourt, in the north, to Maissemy, on the left of 
the 80th Division above St.-Quentin. What happened to the 
divisions below them happened also to them. The enemy 
attacked with five divisions in depth and two in reserve, drove 
heavily through the line to Templeux-Gerard, north-west of 
Hargicourt, and captured that village. On the second day 
they attacked Le Vergnier, where the Queen’s fought to the 
death, and having taken Vendricourt Chateau, after desperate 
fighting, pressed heavily between Hervilly and Vermand. Ten 
of our Tanks and the 15th Hussars, dismounted, came to the 
support of our infantry, but meanwhile a violent attack on 
their left at Villers-Faucon caused a break in the line through 
the 16th (Irish) Division, and turned the flank of the 19th Corps. 
With our 2nd Cavalry Division, including the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, 9th Lancers, and 17th Lancers, they had hard fighting 
at Roisel, and then fell back across the Somme, where the 8th 
Division was holding the line. Most of the bridges were blown 
up, but apparently one at St.-Christ was not destroyed, and 
there is some doubt whether the bridge at Brie was effectively 
broken in time to prevent a German crossing. On the morning 
of March 25 two German divisions attacked between St.-Christ 
and Falvy, and men of the 66th Division and others were 
forced back to Morchain and Mesnil. The Somme crossings 
had been lost, and the worst happened. The enemy had a clear 
road open to him on the way to Amiens, and all our troops 
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had to fall back rapidly lest they should be encircled and cut 
off. Behind the line of the Somme, round about Péronne and 
Roye, on the way back to Amiens and Albert, many of our old 
trenches had been filled up, here and there agriculture had been 
started again under the direction of British officers—I shall 
never forget the retreat of the steam-rollers and reaping- 
machines from that district. We lay open to the enemy’s 
advance, and it was only their heavy losses and exhaustion 
after their rapid progress which brought them to a halt outside 
Villers-Bretonneux and Albert—that and the grim defence of 
weak units from many divisions who held some sort of a line 
until the Australians and New-Zealanders, followed by the 
French, were rushed up to their support. For a while Amiens 
was defended only by a thin screen of tired troops, among 
whom on the right of our line were stragglers, signallers, 
orderlies, clerks, dismounted cavalry, and other odd units 
known as Carey’s Force, because of the officer sent down to 
command them, and for a day and night at least it looked as 
though poor Amiens were doomed. Albert had already fallen, 
and the enemy had all the old battlefields of the Somme in his 
clutch again. They were dark days, and to those of us who 
were in the midst of all this there was no comfort but in faith 
and courage, and they were strained. . 

There was a sad night in Amiens. It was a night of white 
moonlight so coldly glittering that the pinnacles and buttresses 
of the Cathedral were like silver, and the old houses of the city 
with their steep roofs and plaster walls were clear-cut under 
the stars, and flooded with that white light except where their 
shadows were inky black. We were sitting with many officers 
at dinner in the H6étel du Rhin at half-past seven in the evening, 
after coming back through Albert, where dead men and dead 
horses lay about the ruins, and small bodies of British troops, 
utterly exhausted after their days of retreat, were awaiting 
attack. There was no gaiety in that dining-room. The enemy 
was advancing on Amiens, and some of us knew that there was 
next to nothing to hold him back. The waiters—Gaston, the 
old soldier who knew more strategy, it seemed, than all our 
Staff College, and appeared to have more courage than Coeur 
de Lion; and Joseph, with his cry of “ C’est la guerre,” and a 
philosophy of life which he expressed by cynical words ending 
in high-pitched laughter—were silent and scared. Gaston 
‘Whispered over my shoulder, ‘‘ Dites-moi, mon petit caporal ”— 
he called me that because of some fancied likeness to the 
young Napoleon—‘ vous croyez qu’Amiens sera sauvé? Ils 
n'entreront pas?” [I said: “They will never come into 
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Amiens again ’’—but there was a frightful doubt in my heart 
when I said so. 

Next morning there was an exodus of the people of Amiens. 
The shopkeepers put their shutters up sadly because they had 
made much money from the British Army, and because the 
business of their life was gone, and their homes in the little 
parlours behind the counters must be abandoned. I saw the 
girl of the bookshop putting up her shutters. Her place of 
business had been a salon as well as a shop. Hundreds of 
British officers, thousands of them since the beginning of the 
Somme battles in July of ’16, had come here to chat with this 
vivacious girl and her smiling mother, who were full of wit 
and good-humour. She turned as I passed on the other side 
of the street and waved a hand in farewell, and I was struck 
by the look of courage she had. All the restaurants where 
there had been such gay little dinnersin good days of the war, all 
the tea-rooms where young British officers had flirted with pretty 
girls and enjoyed a spell of civilization before getting back to 
the line, all the shops where they had made friends with the 
people who took their money, were closed up—if they were 
not knocked down—and Amiens became a deserted city into 
which presently large numbers of German shells came crashing, 
and where on the way to the line or back from it some of us 
ate our sandwiches in the wreckage of the public gardens, 
where great shell-holes gaped and iron railings lay smashed, 
and trees lay across the flower-beds, and the silence of this 
abandoned city, which many of us had loved because of its 
old beauty and cheerful life, was broken only by the tramp of 
soldiers marching through. Is it perhaps to be counted unto 
the Germans for righteousness that they did not destroy the 
Cathedral by gun-fire? At any rate the glory of Amiens was 
hardly touched. Some rare command must have restrained 
them from that outrage. Amiens itself did not fall in spite of 
the rumour on the morning after that night of bombing that 
German cavalry were advancing down the Villers-Bretonneux 
road. The Australians on the north of the Somme and the 
French on the south arrived in time to relieve or support our 
weak forces, and Foch with splendid faith rejoiced the heart 
of France by saying, “I guarantee Amiens.” 

It was not the end of the ordeal for British troops. A new 
thunder-storm broke upon us in the north, where Ruprecht’s 
army had been waiting to strike, and the enemy made a new 
tremendous effort to break through to the coast and drive us 
into the sea. Even now I think that was our worst peril and 
the period of our darkest days. It began on April 9 with an 
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attack in great force between Fleurbaix and Givenchy against 
our 40th Division on the left at Fleurbaix, our 55th on the night 
at Givenchy, and the Portuguese in the centre by Laventie 
and Neuve-Chapelle. The Germans had concentrated a mass 
of artillery on this front, and they opened their attack with a 
barrage of appalling intensity and depth, while they fired 
long-range high-velocity guns at all our villages in back areas, 
as far back as Aire and St.-Pol, twenty miles or so away, and 
ranged upon our cross-roads and lines of communication. They 
blotted out the Portuguese front trenches and outposts, and 
then advanced into the centre of the line held by these troops 
with columns of infantry led by officers on horseback, and 
field-guns followed by transport. The Portuguese were unable 
to sustain the shock of this assault in overwhelming numbers 
and broke, falling back in hard retreat through Laventie and 
Richebourg-St.-Vaast. Our centre, therefore, had been com- 
pletely broken, but the wings still held, and Fleurbaix and 
Givenchy were defended with magnificent courage by the 40th 
and 55th Divisions, who caused the enemy enormous losses. 
As upporting troops to those two gallent divisions we had the 
51st Highlanders, who had been sent up north for a rest after 
their terrible time in the retreat, and the 50th Division of , 
Northumberland Fusiliers, East Yorks, and Durham Light 
Infantry ; and for several weeks these men, joined later by 
some of the 25th Division, fought across the Lys, where the 
enemy forced the crossing, with a stubbornness which has 
never been surpassed in war. They fought continual rear- 
guard actions against numbers of fresh German troops, before 
whom they were but scattered handfuls of desperate men. 
They fought until they were surrounded, and after they were 
surrounded, until they could hardly stand for weariness, and 
were so thinned by losses that battalions were down to com- 
panies, and companies but little groups led by subalterns and 
sergeants, or grim souls among their own ranks who would not 
surrender but went on fighting. The enemy crossed the Lys, 
stormed his way through Estaires and Merville, struck up to 
Steenwerck, surrounded Armentiéres, and entered Bailleul and 
Meteren, while at the same time he swung down from the 
horth against our 9th (Scottish) and 29th Divisions, and parts 
of the 19th and 25th Divisions, all very weak after many 
battles, and coming down over the Flanders ridges which we 
had gained by such sacrifice, regained Messines and Wytschaete 
and advanced upon Kemmel. Later the 1st Australian Division, 
which came down in a hurry towards the Amiens front, was 
turned back and sent into the line jn front of La Motte, where 
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they held the enemy, and during many weeks of stationary 
warfare inflicted bloody losses upon him. We were unable 
to send up reserves. At the time of greatest peril we had 
no reserves to spare after our losses in the retreat over the 
Somme battlefields. Our Army was exhausted, and their only 
strength was the spirit of those men who responded to the call 
of the Commander-in-Chief to fight with their backs to the 
wall until help should come. There were bad things to see in 
those days, things which seared the heart of men familiar with 
the ways of war. For, as I have told in this book, the German 
advance across the Lys was so sudden that many old people 
and young girls and children were under the fire of their guns 
before they were convinced that they were menaced, and from 
scores of villages there was a hurried flight as in the first days 
of the war in Northern France and Belgium, and for long 
leagues the roads were crowded with these processions of fugi- 
tives, stricken and homeless. Round the Mont des Cats and 
Bailleul I saw our batteries getting into action behind hedges 
and in back gardens, while young mothers were packing their 
children into perambulators, and old ladies wearing their best 
bonnets and black gowns, because that was the best way of 
- saving them, left their cottages for ever—they have been 
pounded into dust and ashes—and scuttléd down lanes and 
across fields where monstrous shells were bursting. One pretty 
girl in Robecq, which was then under fire, had such courage 
for the rescue of a little invalid sister and other babes and a 
poor scared mother that I shall remember her as a heroine of 
. France—one of many in the land. Our soldiers helped them 
as best they could, but they needed help themselves in this 
desperate time when we were weakest. 

Help came to them. It came when they were literally at the 
last gasp, but just in time to avert a great disaster. The first 
that came was a big force of French cavalry—squadron after 
squadron of Dragoons—who rode hard for 120 kilometres from 
the south of Amiens to Flanders. I saw their lances tipped 
with the un streaming through the lanes and villages between 
Abbeville and St.-Omer, and drove close to this long tide of 
horsemen and heard the panting of their beasts, and looked 
into their hard, grim, lean-jawed faces, all powdered with the 
dust of the roads which swept about them like smoke. Then 
between Amiens and the sea there came behind our line with 
magic speed a strong French army of infantry—picked troops 
and splendid men. They came in motor-lorries, 600 lorries in 
one column, and then more and more, day after day, all driven 
by little monkey-like men from Annam and Cochin-China in 
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steel helmets, and the blue of all these French uniforms was 
like a winding river behind our lines of khaki. It was good 
to see those men, to see them watering their horses behind 
our lines, to watch their transport with lean beasts and spider- 
wheels crawling up the roads, and their huge guns go by, and 
a never-ending column of sotxante-quinzes and bodies of French 
infantry in the shell-broken villages of Flanders ready for 
action. Our men had support at last, and there was strength 
instead of weakness between them and the sea. All troops 
have their unlucky days. Thus, though the first episode of 
French fighting in Flanders was the loss of Kemmel, the most 
important outpost of that line of hills which was the last barrier 
between the enemy and the coast, yet in heroic fighting later 
they held their line between Locre Hospice and the Scherpen- 
berg, and the enemy could not pass. For a time the Germans 
were brought to a halt, and this breathing-space gave us time 
to dig new lines of defence, line after line, which were seen by 
German airmen, so that Ruprecht of Bavaria knew that it 
would cost him rivers of blood to break through now that the 
French were with us in strength. He waited for events else- 
where, keeping twenty-nine fresh divisions in reserve to strike 
us again when the French should be called away. 

The scene of action shifted. This time it was the Crown 
Prince who struck, and the French who had to bear the brunt 
of a surprise attack, On May 27 the French front on the 
Aisne, between Soissons and Rheims, was stormed by twenty- 
five German divisions, supported by seventeen othcrs, some 
of which came from the army of von Hutier. Four British 
divisions, the 15th, 8th, 21st, and 25th, all of whom had been 
heavily engaged in our battles since March 21 and had suffered 
many losses, were on the right of this line between Craonne 
and Berry-au-Bac, and it was not until dinner-time on the 
eventing before the battle that their commanding officers had 
any inkling of impending attack. The enemy had assembled 
his troops and his guns with profound secrecy and gained the 
full effect of surprise. The French centre at the Chemin des 
Dames was broken, and the British troops on the right wing 
had to fall back with them after two hours of tremendous 
bombardment, followed by infantry attacks in depth. They 
fell back, blowing up the bridges, and the enemy pouring in 
fresh divisions against the French struck down past Fismes, 
and reached the Marne at Chateau-Thierry on June 11 of this 
year 1918. | 

It was a blow at the heart of France, and a shiver passed 


through the French people and our people whose fate was 
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bound up with theirs. During a few days of quietude on the 
British front I went by motor-car to Paris, and all the way 
from Beauvais, where im the early days of 1914 I heard the 
German guns coming close, and saw the deserted streets de- 
fended by broken glass and barbed wire, while a tall Cuirassier 
stood by the bridge waiting to blow it up, there were the same 
‘scenes of tragedy which I had hoped never to see again, with 
people packing up their household furniture and taking to the 
long trail of the roads to escape capture by the enemy. So it 
was past Meaux and Senlis and the villages along the road to 
Paris. Dear God, it was sad to come to Paris again in a time 
. like this! Once before I had entered Paris when the enemy 
was close to it, and walking its deserted streets, past its shuttered 
shops, up to the Etoile and the Arc de Triomphe, had prayed 
with a kind of passion that all this beauty might be spared, 
and that this great city, whose people I loved, might never 
be entered by an army of looters, nor suffer from the fury of 
their bombardment. That peril passed in September of 1914, 
when Foch struck on the Marne and the German tide was rolled 
back to the Aisne. But after four years of heroic effort Paris 
was threatened again. Once again many of its people had 
fled. Many of its shops were shut. And although there was 
more life in Paris than in that September of the first year of 
the war when it was a desert, it was easy to see the distress of 
the Parisians, the nervous tension which once more had put 
these people on the rack, and the sense of fearful expectation 
which brooded in every part of the city. I walked. from the 
Rue St.-Honoré to the Boulevard St.-Germain and to the top 
of the Rue du Cherche-Midi at eight o’clock on a sunny evening, 
and met only eight people. The people of Paris kept indoors 
and they had troubled hearts. A new menace had come to 
them. At the outset of the German attack a fantastic thing 
had happened. Shells fell into the city, killing women and 
children here and there, falling into a church and a babies’ 
créche. At the first explosions Paris said, “It is a daylight 
raid,’ but no aeroplane could be seen. Le Temps was the first 
to announce a long-range German gun, some new and devilish 
contrivance. ‘‘ Fat Bertha” they called this beast lurking in 
the forest of Coucy, and after a time, according to the way of 
Paris, they made a joke of it, and when a shell burst I saw 
midinettes and shopkeepers running and laughing towards the 
place of the explosion. But the fear and threat that many 
other guns might fire on Paris made many people leave with 
their wives and children, and the shadow of the German army 
at Chateau-Thierry crept over Paris and stayed there on the 
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faces of its citizens. Foch waited. It was hard for him to 
wait because he believes that attack is the best defence. But 
he knew that his chance was coming, and that the Germans 
were playing into his hands if only he could get enough troops 
to strike. A powerful thrust between Montdidier and Noyon, 
with the object of striking down to Compiégne, had been 
thwarted by the stubborn defence of the French troops there, 
supported by an American division, which fought with splendid 
courage. The Germans had, therefore, left themselves in a 
deep salient below Soissons and Rheims, and they offered him 
weak flanks. After all their fighting against the British they 
had not many divisions in reserve except those in Ruprecht’s 
army up north, and they believed Foch had so dissipated his 
strength that he could not take advantage of their dangerous 
geographical position. Foch had dissipated part of his army 
of reserve, that was true. He had hated to do so, guessing 
what was coming, but he had saved the coast by flinging up 
his men behind our lines at the last moment possible, and now 
he would bring them back again. 

With the same magic by which they had appeared along the 
British front they disappeared. Those long columns of lorries 
driven by monkey-looking men tore back through the dust, 
and the cavalry rode their horses hard down the same roads, 
but the other way, and by rail and road the French guns 
travelled to their own front again. From the Vosges and from 
many parts of France, where they had been holding quiet 
sectors of the line or training in back areas, another army was 
on the move. American divisions of fresh and fine men came 
winding along the roads and lanes up to Meaux and Villers- 
Cotterets, moving by night, secretly. And down from the 
British front, very secretly too, went three British divisions, 
the 15th (Scottish), the 62nd (Yorkshires), and the 51st (High- 
landers). The Generalissimo of the Allied Armies had recon- 
stituted his reserves, and on July 20 he struck. During the 
worst time that had happened when the Germans were advanc- 
ing to Chateau-Thierry an English statesman was in Foch’s 
headquarters, and he said to him : 

** What do you think of the situation, sir? ”’ 

Foch was silent for a little while, and then he said with the 
utmost simplicity : 

‘© T cannot help pitying Ludendorff.”’ 

The English statesman was astounded, and then Foch said : 

“ His task is much more difficult than mine.” : 

He had a prevision of his counter-stroke and faith in hiso 
judgment. He struck at the psychological moment, neither 
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too soon nor too late, and the enemy was taken by surprise, 
and on both sides of the salient his lines were broken, and his 
crush of men inside the salient, all ready for the final blow on 
Paris, were caught between two pincers and forced to retreat 
or to surrender en masse. Westwards from Rheims, and east- 
wards below Soissons, and northwards across the Marne, the 
Allied Armies advanced fighting against desperate resistance, 
but breaking it and driving into the centre of the ‘salient by 
Fére-en-Tardenois. There were big captures in men and 
guns, and the Crown Prince cried for help to Ruprecht of 
Bavaria. Ruprecht had been clinging to his twenty-nine 
fresh divisions in reserve to deal us a death-blow, but the plight 
of the Crown Prince forced him to yield some of his troops, 
and as the Allied pressure became greater between the Marne 
and the Aisne he sent division after division to the Crown 
Prince’s army, and the threat against us withered away, and 
our turn to strike was coming again. 

It came on August 8, when the Tank Corps in full strength 
assembled in darkness and in cover of woods, north and south 
of the Somme, where on the north the Australians were in full 
order of battle, and on the south the whole of the Canadian 
corps had been transferred from the Arras district to the line 
outside Amiens, between Villers-Bretonneux ‘and Hangard 
Wood, with the French on their right. 

The highest honour is due to the Australians. Ever since 
their arrival on the Amiens line they had taken the offensive, — 
and General Monash, their corps commander, had fought a 
series of small and brilliant battles, which had gradually driven 
the enemy away from the approaches to Amiens itself. Now, 
after all that fighting, they expressed themselves as willing and 
eager to begin an offensive movement on a big scale, and they 
proved very quickly that they had not cherished false illusions 
about their spirit and strength. 

Having the bad luck to be ill in England at this time I missed 
the opening phases of our splendid recovery of the ground that 
had been lost during our retreat in March, and picked up the 
thread of history later, when the enemy was in hard retreat 
to his Hindenburg line, pursued with untiring spirit by British 
troops to Bapaume, where I followed them on that morning, 
and across the Somme battlefields, where I went up to them 
at Longueval and Delville Wood which they had just captured, 
and round Péronne, where there was brilliant fighting by the 
Australians at Mont-St.-Quentin. I am told by Canadian 
officers that the first morning of our offensive was an astounding 
sight as column after column of men moved out of the early 
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morning mists in the wake of large numbers of Tanks, whose 
pilots and crews fought that day and for several days with 
wonderful gallantry, smashing down nests of machine-guns, 
rounding up bodies of German infantry, and taking all risks 
in forward positions from which they came under the fire of 
German anti-Tank guns which knocked some of them out by 
direct hits. It was open warfare on a grand scale, real open 
warfare of an old-fashioned kind, and masses of cavalry with 
their pennons flying and their lances in rest streamed across 
country in a wonderful pageant, riding through the ruined 
villages, cutting off small woods and copses in which Germans 
were still serving their machine-guns, and reconnoitring the 
enemy’s rear-guards. The Canadian brigades advanced in 
depth, brigade passing through brigade in the country north 
of the Amiens—Roye road, and breaking through the lines which 
the enemy tried to hold by machine-gun power cleared a wide 
territory, including the ruined villages of Bouchoir and Le 
Quesnoy and Damery, close to the town of Roye itse!f, where 
they were joined by the French. North of them the Australians 
were equally triumphant and captured a large tract of country 
south and north of the Somme until they were on the outskirts 
of Péronne after hard and, here and there, costly fighting. 
North of the Australians, English, Scottish, and Welsh divisions 
on the west side of the Ancre by Albert, with the gallant New 
Zealand division, whose record of progress has been wonderful 
in its rapidity and staying power, and other British troops as 
far north as the banks of the Scarpe outside Arras, began to 
move, and then throughout the remaining wecks of August 
and the beginning of September fought a continuous battle, 
driving the enemy back from one position to another above 
and below Bapaume, over all that old ground which was won 
first at frightful cost in the first battles of the Somme, lost 
again in the retreat of March this year, and won back in three 
weeks, without heavy losses considering all our gains in prisoners 
and ground, by the gallantry of men who had a big score to 
wipe out, a prestige to win back, and a spirit of certain victory. 
Nothing stopped them, though the enemy fought hard and had 
a machine-gun power amounting in some places to one gun to 
every four men. They did not stop, though they were nights 
and days without sleep, and tired in every muscle and nerve. 
They were not inspired with a passion of hatred for the enemy— 
that is not their mood—it was not vengeance that spurred 
them on; they had no blood-lust in their hearts whatever 
stay-at-home patriots may like to think. They had a rough 
good humour with the prisoners they bustled back, and had 
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a bank-holiday mood of geniality to all men after a day of 
good success. But it was pride which was their goad, the pride 
of men who had suffered the humiliation of retreat and were 
now coming back, determined to come back, and not to be 
stopped before they had put the enemy in his own place again. 
Each day of success cheered them on to another, and each 
division was in competition with the troops on the right and 
left, wanting to go one better, to take more prisoners, to set _ 
the pace. And the greatness of their success, the rapidity of 
this advance, the increasing demoralization of the enemy under 
the eager pressure, filled them with the highest hopes now 
that they had got the enemy on the run. This vision was in 
each man’s eyes and heart, the splendid vision of such striking 
victories that there would no longer be the dreary vista of 
long years of war, but the end in sight at last. So they went 
on, these English battalions of ours who have had such rough 
days in four years of war without much fame or notoriety, 
whose sacrifice has been enormous, who can hardly count the 
battles they have fought, and whose comrades lie buried beneath 
the little white crosses in that great graveyard of France which 
is our field of honour. I saw the pageant of the scene, the grim 
pageantry of battle, on the day we broke the Drocourt—Quéant 
line, the strong switch of the Hindenburg line, which the German 
command had ordered to be held at all costs, but from which 
very early there came back thousands of prisoners, carrying 
their wounded and eager for escape from their own battle-line. 
The 2nd German Guards laughed and cheered when fresh 
batches of their comrades came down, and urged our men to 
go on fighting and take more of them, so that the war might 
end more quickly. Truly, it looked then as though the end 
might come more quickly than one had dared dream or hope. 
Throughout September our men fought on incessantly with 
unfailing and astounding success, driving the enemy off the high 
ground along the line of La Vacquerie, Gonnelieu, Epéhy, and 
Ronssoy, to the Hindenburg line along the St.-Quentin Canal 
and River Scheldt. Farther north the Canadians and our 11th 
Division drove through Mceuvres and Inchy, and captured the 
heights of Boyrlon Wood and the outskirts of Cambrai. It was 
hard fighting all the time, sometimes terrible and costly fighting, 
for the enemy defended these positions with ferocious efforts. 
Then came the supreme achievement of our men’s courage when 
they crossed the St.-Quentin Canal and the Canal de]’Escaut, or 
Scheldt Canal as it is called in different sections, and smashed 
through the whole of the Hindenburg line. It was the enemy’s 
strongest barrier against us and his last hope of breaking our 
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advance. The canal was sixty feet wide and in some places 
filled with deep water. It has steep banks, hard to climb, and 
the Germans had organized it for defence with tunnels and 
communication-trenches and machine-gun emplacements. One 
part of the canal for several miles between Bellicourt and Le 
Catelet is underground through an immense tunnel, which shel- 
tered German troops from the most violent bombardment. 
Going down to this canal, seeing its width and depth of water, 
its high banks, its defensive systems, it seemed to me, and seems 
to me still, miraculous that any men could cross it under hostile 
fire. But on the morning of Sunday, September 29, our men 
crossed it. The 46th (Midland) Division, in life-belts borrowed 
from a cross-Channel boat, waded and swam across, went over 
on rafts and foot-bridges built under heavy fire, and in wonderful 
hours of desperate adventure gained the German side, and went 
forward and left the Hindenburg line behind them. 

Farther north by Bellicourt and Le Catelet the Australians 
with two American divisions captured the whole length of the 
underground tunnel and by immense valour smashed that part of 
the Hindenburg line and went away to Gouy and the open 
country. Many thousands of prisoners fell into our hands and 
they knew that Germany that day had lost everything. The 
capture of Cambrai by the Canadians with our 11th Division on 
the north and our 68rd Naval Division at Niergnies in the south, 
began to set the seal on all the battles of August and September. 
Cambrai was not taken easily. It cost the Canadians many of 
their brave men in dreadful fighting for villages like Blécourt and 
Abancourt on the north side of the city, and our 11th Division 
suffered with them in heroic efforts. The capture of Niergnies 
at the southern gate by the naval men decided the enemy that 
his time had come to leave, and Canadian patrols entered a de- 
serted city in the night and when I went in that morning Cana- 
dian and British soldiers were moving cautiously about a town 
with fire and ruin in the heart of it and a wreckage of everything ~ 
in its houses. . It was the end of a long phase of war. It was the 
beginning of another when the Germans, having staked every- 
thing on success and having failed, knew now that they were 
beaten and began a great retreat from Northern France and 
Belgium. They had already withdrawn from the salient at La 
Bassée and Lens, and from old battlefields round Ypres. Under 
the increasing pressure of the Allied Armies they now saw them- 
selves compelled to leave the Belgian coast, the big industrial 
towns of Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing, and a wide territory 
below and beyond. The only purpose now left to their military 
command was to delay our pursuit by rear-guard fighting, which 
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would give them time to remove their guns and material and 
prevent the capture of large bodies of men, and this they 
did with some skill and success, though not without heavy 
losses and increasing despair because of the ruthless pressure 
that followed them. 
- Inthe north, Belgian and French troops with our Second Army 
under the supreme command of King Albert formed an army of . 
pursuit called ‘‘ The Group of the Armies of Flanders,” and on 
October 14 attacked below the Passchendaele Ridge from Ghe- 
luwe near Menin to Roulers, on the road to Thourout. At the 
same time our Fifth, First, Third, and Fourth Armies continued 
their drive eastwards from Armentiéres to the country south of 
Le Cateau. Those were wonderful weeks, when great cities fell 
into our hands and we brought deliverance to their peoples. We 
went into Lille and vast numbers of men and women and children 
cried with joy to see us, and held our hands and kissed us. We 
went into Bruges as into a medizeval city from which a siege had 
been raised, with silken banners floating from every gable and 
balcony, and songs and cheers and thousands of outstretched 
hands and the light of glad hearts shining through moist eyes 
surrounded us. We went into Courtrai still under fire of German 
guns, sO that the evil spell had not yet passed from the people 
though the grey wolf had gone; and into Douai which was dead 
because not a living soul had been left there. Ostend was de- 
livered, and 25,000 people cheered wildly as a little motor-launch 
came up to them with their King and Queen and a British ad- 
miral. Then the people of Tournai and Valenciennes, on the 
other side of the Scheldt Canal, heard the fire of our guns coming 
close, and they too knew that their deliverance was at hand and 
that British soldiers were fighting to release them. It was the 
beginning of the end of the agony in Northern France and Bel- 
gium, and to those of us who have seen the tragedy of four years 
of war, with all its death and ruin, it was a time of enormous 
thankfulness beyond all words and deeper than one’s thoughts. 

On Sunday, October 6, the enemy made proposals of peace 
and asked for an Armistice. It was an open confession to the 
world of the defeat of the Central Powers, though incredulous 
people on our side of the lines still raised the cry of “ Peace 
plot,”’ and bloody-minded men and women not in the fighting- 
lines shouted for the war to go on so that they might have 
vengeance with longer slaughter. The war went on for a little 
while. 

Other battles were fought, and more boys died, while the 
sincerity of the German plea for peace was tested by the just 
demand that they should ask for an Armistice as defeated 
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generals must ask for it, under the white flag. That condition 
was accepted, and when on the night of November 6 the German 
representatives crossed our lines, with the white flag as their 
safe-conduct and the spirit of revolution behind them, the 
armies in France, like all the world, were stirred by the immense 
hope that the end of the long tragedy was near, by complete 
and marvellous victory. Even then the hope was so big that 
it made us afraid. We dared not believe beyond all doubt 
that Germany would accept the Armistice conditions formulated 
with just but terrible severity by Marshal Foch. We waited 
with a kind of pressure at the heart, holding our breath. .. . 
Germany was powerless to refuse any conditions. Her armies 
were broken. Her peoples were in revolt against the rulers 
who had drowned their manhood in a sea of blood and led 
_ their race to ruin. The Armistice was signed, and at eleven 
o’elock on the morning of November 11 hostilities ceased on 
the Western Front. Our younger sons were reprieved fom 
death and wounding, from blindness and crippling, from the 
fear which they hid in their hearts by a fine show of courage, 
from the agony and the beastliness and the brutality which 
underlay the sum of all this sacrifice of youth. The cheers 
of young soldiers rang out along the Western Front, and in 
hundreds of towns in France and Belgium there was a carnival 
of joy in which our men went dancing through the streets with 
people who were joyous at their liberation from the hard rule 
of hostile Powers. . . . Our armies went into Germany, and 
I went with them, with their first cavalry patrols, who rode 
through the fir-forests to Malmedy and Montjoie, alert to the 
silence of the woods, not knowing whether any shot would 
ring through them to empty a horse's saddle. But there was 
no act of hostility. There was no outward sign of hatred 
among the German population whom-we first met, and after- 
wards in Cologne we were astonished by the curious indifference 
of the crowds and by their meek acceptance of our presence 
and regulations. They hid their humiliation, and it seemed 
as though relief at the ending of bloodshed and hopc in the 
social revolution quite overwhelmed the bitterness of defeat. 
Our cavalry crossed the Hohenzollern Bridge at Cologne and 
rode beyond the Rhine, and as a chronicler of the British 
Armies in the Field I went with them to their journey’s end. 
It was the end of a journey down many dreadful roads where 
now on either side are the little wooden crosses of our dead, 
and over many fields blasted out of all loveliness of nature by 
human strife, more frightful in immensity of slaughter than 
any the world has seen. For four and a half years our men 
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had fought their way forward, yard by yard, going back some- 
times in retreat over ground gained by vast sacrifice of life, 
and then returning. But it was the journey’s end at last with 
victory over the great military Powers that in their madness 
of ambition had challenged the freedom of the world. Victory 
at the journey’s end for all our fighting men, but no victory 
still, worth the sacrifice of the youth which died, unless out 
of all that carnage, and by all that courage of men, and by 
remembrance of the fearful thing that has passed, the peoples of 
the civilized world shall rise to some new philosophy of life 
higher than the national rivalries which made Europe a jungle, 
and saner than the old fetish worship of high castes and racial 
hatreds which let loose the devils of hell. Many of our dead 
soldiers gave their lives with a fine faith in their hearts that 
by their agony the world would be made happier, with a greater 
safety for women and children, and with something better for 
the brotherhood of man than this bloody strife to spoil God’s 
harvest-fields in spasms of war between brief spells of peace. 
It is those whose lives are safer because those boys died who 
must pay back to them by fulfilling their faith. Our victory 
will be accomplished when the old strain of cruelty among men 
and women shall have been weakened by more generous’ 
comradeship between nations, classes, and individuals, and 
when old tyrannies of ignorance shall have been dethroned by 
the sons of those who fell on the “‘ Field of Honour,” hating the 
horror of its aspect and the unknown powers who compelled 
their sacrifice, but going forward to this victory of theirs with 
simple valour. 


PART I 


THE BATTLES OF THE CAMBRAI SALIENT 


I 
THE SURPRISE ATTACK 


NOVEMBER 21, 1917 

THE enemy yesterday morning had a bitter surprise, when, 
without any warning by the ordinary preparations that are 
made before battle, without any sign of strength in men and 
guns behind our front, without a single shot fired before the 
attack, and with his wire—broad belts of hideously strong wire— 
still intact, our troops suddenly assaulted him at dawn, led 
forward by large numbers of Tanks, smashed through his wire, 
passed beyond to his trenches, and penetrated in many places 
the main Hindenburg line and the Hindenburg support line 
beyond. Our attacking troops were the 51st (Highland) and 
62nd Divisions of the 4th Corps, and the 6th, 12th, and 20th 
Divisions of the 8rd Corps, from north to south. The 29th 
Division passed through the 3rd Corps when the attack had 
developed, and the 56th (London) Division was in support of 
the 4th Corps. The 86th (Ulster) Division was on the extreme 
left, by the Canal du Nord, near Hermies. 

It was a surprise to the enemy, and, to be frank, it will be 
a surprise to all our officers and men in other parts of the line, 
and to my mind it is the most sensational and dramatic episode 
of this year’s fighting, ingeniously imagined and carried through 
with the greatest secrecy. Not a whisper of it had reached 
men like myself, who are always up and down the lines, and 
since the secret of the Tanks themselves, who suddenly made 
their appearance in the Somme last year, this is, I believe, the 
best-kept secret of the war. The enemy knew nothing of it, 
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although during the last twenty-four hours or so certain uneasy | 
suspicions seem to have been aroused among his troops imme- 
diately in front of the attack. But his Higher Command did 
not dream of such a blow. How could the enemy guess in his 
wildest nightmare that a blow would be struck at him quite 
suddenly—at that Hindenburg line of his, enormously strong in 
wire, and redoubts, and tunnels, and trenches, and without any 
artillery preparation or any sign of gun-power behind our front ? 
It is true that he had withdrawn many of his guns from this 
quiet part of the front, but until that wire of his was cut in the 
usual way by days of bombardment and after artillery registra- 
tion which gives away all secrets, he had every right to believe 
himself safe—every right, though he was wrong. He did not 
know that during recent nights great numbers of Tanks were 
crawling along the roads towards Havrincourt and our lines 
below the Flesquiéres Ridge, hiding by day in the copses of 
this wooded and rolling country beyond Péronne and Bapaume. 
Indeed, he knew little of all that was going on before him under 
cover of darkness. 

For our Generals and Staff Officers directing this operation 
there were hours of anxiety and suspense as the time drew near 
for the surprise attack. It was the most audacious adventure, 
and depended absolutely on surprise. Had the secret been 
kept ? It looked as though the enemy suspected something a 
night or two ago, when he raided our trenches and captured 
two or three prisoners. Had those men told anything or had 
they kept the secret like brave men? All was on the hazard 
of that. It was probable that night sentries had heard the 
movement of traffic on these quiet, silent nights—the clatter of 
gunwheels over rough roads, the rumble of transport behind the 
lines. But his wire was still uncut, and no new batteries 
revealed themselves, and that was the thing which might lull 
all his suspicions. To attack against uncut wire has always 
been death to the infantry, and every time till this it has been 
the guns’ job. We know now that, whatever suspicions were 
aroused, the surprise was made yesterday morning. We caught 
the enemy ‘* on the hop,” as the men say, and in spite of uneasy 
moments in the night they had no proof of what was coming 
to them and no time to prepare against the blow. Some thou- 
sands of prisoners have been taken, and most of them say that 
the first thing they knew of the attack was when out of the 
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mist they saw the Tanks advancing upon them, smashing down 
their wire, crawling over their trenches and nosing forward with 
gun-fire and machine-gun fire slashing from their sides. The 
Germans were aghast and dazed. Many hid down in their dug- 
outs and tunnels, and then surrendered. Only the steadiest 
and bravest of them rushed to the machine-guns and got them 
into action, and used their rifles to snipe our men. Out of the 
silence which had been behind our lines a great fire of guns 
came upon them. They knew they had been caught by an 
amazing stratagem, and they were full of terror. Behind the 
Tanks, coming forward in platoons, the infantry swarmed, cheer- 
ing and shouting, trudging through the thistles, while the Tanks 
made a scythe of machine-gun fire in front of them, and thou- 
sands of shells came screaming over the Hindenburg line. The 
German artillery made but a feeble answer. Their gun positions 
were being smothered by the fire of all our batteries, and there 
were not many German batteries, and the enemy’s infantry 
could get no great help from them. They were caught. Ger- 
man officers knew that they had been caught, like their men, 
like rats in a trap. It was their black day. 

I think all our men felt the drama of this adventure and had 
the thrill of it-—a thrill which I believe had departed out of the 
war because of the ferocity of shell-fire and the staleness of 
war’s mechanism and formula of attack. To me it seemed the 
queerest thing to be on the roads again down south, where we 
followed the Germans up in their retreat in March of this year, 
and to pass over the Somme once more, to reach the first villages 
of the old war two years ago, and then the great track of that 
desolate, destroyed country where the enemy in his retreat 
blew up every village, cut down the trees, and laid waste all 
the countryside. A few days ago I was looking at Passchen- 
daele in the mist. Could it be real that yesterday morning at 
dawn I was passing through Péronne, with the first pale light 
of the sky upon its ruins, across the wooden bridges and into 
that square where the Royal Warwicks came first to look upon 
the German destruction of a fair little city 2? The houses were 
burning when I went in the first time. Only their ashes re- 
mained to-day, but it was stranger now after Passchendaele to 
come back for this other battle which had come so swiftly and 
so stealthily. 

The battle had begun and our men had already gone away to 
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the Hindenburg line when I went forward through the thistles 
—it was startling to see the absence of mud and shell-craters— 
and walked over to the village of Beaucamp and the front-line 
trenches from which our men were attacking. Just to the left 
of me was the brown earth of those newly dug assembly trenches 
—TI think they must have been dug in the night—and a little 
beyond the white parapets of the Hindenburg line and beyond 
that again for a few hundred yards the villages of Ribecourt 
and Flesquiéres, towards which our men were fighting. Behind 
me were our field-batteries and heavies through which I had 
passed. They were not in hiding, but in full view of the 
astonished enemy, and firing an intense bombardment, so that 
the air was filled with the scream of the shells and with the 
frightful thumping of the fire, and one’s ears were deafened. 
For miles the white mists of the early morning were thrust 
through with gun-flashes, and having left the Ypres salient 
where it’ seemed to me we had most of our guns, it was 
astounding to see so many batteries here. 

From the ruins of Beaucamp I walked across to the Fles- 
quiéres Ridge. To the left of me was the wood of Trescault, 
and higher up Havrincourt Wood and the chateau of Havrin- 
court, which is still standing, though in ruins, outside the 
village, where there are roofless houses and upright walls, unlike 
the villages in the Flanders fighting, which have only a stone or 
two and a stick or two to mark their site. The battle picture 
was the most wonderful thing I had seen until then in this war— 
wonderful because very strange. War in South Africa, before 
intense bombardments as we know them had been invented, 
must have been like this. The country in our lines and the 
enemy’s was rolling and green, unpitted by those great craters 
which make the Flemish battlefields. For miles it was dotted 
about with camps, horses, guns, gun-limbers, transport, and 
all the movement of an army in action. Numbers of Tanks 
were on the battlefield, resting a while for another advance— 
strange grey masses in the pale light of the morning, scarcely 
visible at any distance. 

I spoke to one of the pilots. 

“* How are you doing ?” | 

“ We are giving them-merry hell,”’ he said ; “it is our day out.” 

He was thoroughly pleased with himself, and only sorry that 
his Tank was temporarily indisposed. 
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As I stood looking down on the battle, seeing only the gun-fire 
and nothing of the infantry in the thistles, though I was very 
close, I heard the awful sweep of machine-gun fire from the 
flanks of the Tanks. It was answered by machine-gun fire from 
enemy redoubts in Lateau Wood, where there was heavy fight- 
ing going on, and in Flesquiéres village on the height of the 
crest in front of where I stood by Beaucamp, and from the 
direction of Havrincourt. It was a very dreadful sound, in 
one steady blast of fire from many of those weapons—from 
hundreds of them—and broken into by the sharp staccato 
hammering, like a coffin-maker with his tacks, from single 
machine-guns closer to our captured ground. Hardly a shell- 
burst came from the enemy’s side. I think I saw only a dozen 
big shells burst anywhere near our batteries, though the fire of 
shrapnel was greater over our lines of advance—greater, but 
with nothing like the intensity of the battle up north. It was 
clear at a glance that the enemy was weak in artillery. .One 
of our battalions, the Royal Fusiliers, gained their objectives 
without a single casualty. Other battalions of English county 
regiments had very light losses, and they were mostly from 
machine-gun bullets. At the field dressing-station on the 
southern part of the attack they had only received 200 walking 
wounded by eleven o’clock in the morning—five hours or so 
after the battle began. 

_ They were very few as battles go now, but I hated to see 
those poor fellows coming out of the fighting and making their 
way down in long, long trails to the dressing-station. Some of 
them could hardly hobble, and every few hundred yards had 
to sit down and lean up against the bank of a sunken road. 
Some of them were helped down by German prisoners, and it 
was queer to see one of our men with his arms round the necks 
of two Germans. German wounded, helped down by our men 
less hurt than they, walked in the same way, with their arms 
round the necks of our men, and sometimes an English soldier 
and a German soldier came along together very slowly, arm in 
arm, like old cronies. Most of the prisoners on my side of the 
battlefield were from the 20th Landwehr Division, which had 
relieved the 54th overnight. They were Brunswick men, and 
oldish fellows. Through the fields of thistles came single 
figures and little groups of wounded, and on the sides of some 
of the tracks were groups of prisoners with their guards, and 
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on the ground badly wounded men on stretchers waiting for 
Telays of stretcher-bearers or ambulances. 

Some of the ambulance drivers were wonderful, and drove 
within a few hundred yards of the battle to pick up the fallen 
men. In spite of their pain and weariness, the wounded always 
had a cheery word to say. ‘* How is it going?” I asked, and 
man after man said: “ Oh, it’s splendid; we’re doing grand ; 
the boys are going straight on.” 

One man, a Cockney fellow wounded in the leg, kept a group 
of comrades halted for a rest on their way back in roars of 
_ laughter as he described his adventures of the morning, and 
how he was hit by a German sniper who suddenly appeared out 
of the trench. He used lurid language, but was so comical and 
honest a fellow that a padre standing near joined in the shouts 
of laughter that followed his monologue. This padre and others 
went very close to the lines with hot coffee and brandy in their 
flasks to meet the wounded and help them. 

One of the wonders of the day was the work of our airmen. 
Just after dawn they came flying overhead so low that they 
seemed to make a breeze over my steel hat, so low that they 
waved hands to the infantry and shouted cheery words to them 
as they went through the enemy’s lines. In the air the enemy 
was stone dead yesterday morning. He had been caught nap- 
ping in the sky, as well as on the earth. 

I am not allowed to give our exact gains to-day, and it is 
not well perhaps that the enemy should know them just now. 
But in a little while I hope to tell the whole story from start 
to finish, when it will, I hope, gladden people who have been 
sadly tried by bad news of late from other fronts. In strategy, 
it seems to me the battle may prove the best adventure we have 
had, and the enemy was utterly deceived. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
In my earlier message, which was held back for military reasons 
of the soundest kind, I was able to give only the outline and 
the beginning of the most striking strategical blow we have 
ever inflicted on the enemy. Now, after more hours spent in 
the area of fighting at Ribecourt and the Flesquiéres Ridge, 
with a battle in progress to the left where the great Bois de 
Bourlon dominates the ground, I am able to give more details 
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about this dramatic adventure of our troops and there is no 
longer need of secrecy. 

I have already told how we surprised the enemy by the 
stealthiness of our preparation, by the absence of all shell-fire 
from the batteries moved up to new positions in the darkness, 
and by the skilful distribution of all bodies of troops in well- 
chosen positions. What I was not able to tell earlier was that 
a mass of cavalry was also brought up and hidden very close 
to the enemy’s lines, ready to make a sweeping drive should 
the Hindenburg line be pierced and broken by the advance of 
the Tanks over the great belts of barbed wire and the deep 
wide trenches of the strongest lines on the Western Front. 
Yesterday I saw the cavalry in all this country waiting for 
their orders to saddle up and ride into the blue and take their 
first great chance. They belonged to the 5th and Ist Cavalry 
Divisions, with the 2nd Cavalry Division in support. I was 
astounded to see them there, and was stirred by a sharp thrill 
of excitement not without some tragic foreboding. Because, 
after seeing much of war on this front of ours, and coming 
straight from Flanders with its terrifying artillery and frightful 
barrages, it seemed to me incredible that, after all, the cavalry 
should ride out into the open and round up the enemy; and 
I had seen the Hindenburg line up by Bullecourt and Quéant, 
and knew the strength of it and the depth of the barbed-wire 
belts that surround it. The cavalry were in the highest spirits 
and full of a tense expectation. Young cavalry officers gal- 
loped past smiling and called out a cheery good morning like 
men who have good sport ahead. In the folds of the land 
towards the German ‘lines there were thousands of cavalry 
horses massed in parks, with the horse artillery limbered up 
and ready for their ride. All through yesterday morning 
infantry officers and men taking part in the advance asked 
the question, ‘‘ When are the cavalry going through ’”’ and 
then I heard the news, “‘ The cavalry are through,” and with 
all my heart and soul I wished them luck on the ride. This 
morning very early, in a steady rain and wet mist, I saw 
squadrons of them going towards the fighting-line, and it was 
the most stirring sight I have seen for many a long day in 
this war, and one which I sometimes thought I should never 
live to see. They rode past me as I w&lked along a road 
through our newly captured ground, and across the Hindenburg 
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line. They streamed by at a quick trot, and the noise of all 
the horses’ hoofs was a strange rushing sound. The rain 
slashed down upon their steel hats, and all their capes were 
glistening, and the mud was flung up to the horses’ flanks, 
and as, in long columns, they went up and down the rolling 
country and cantered up a steep track, making a wide curve 
round two great mine-craters in the roads which the enemy 
blew up in his retreat, it was a wonderful picture to see and 
remember. A small body of Canadian cavalry had already 
gone ahead, and had been fighting in open country since mid- 
day yesterday, after crossing the bridges at Masniéres and - 
Marcoing, which the enemy did not have time to destroy. 
They had done well. One section rode down a battery of 
German guns and captured them, and a patrol had ridden into 
Flesquiéres village when the Germans were still there, and 
others had swept round German machine-gun emplacements 
and German villages, and drawn many prisoners into their 
net. 

For strange, unusual drama, far beyond the most fantastic 
imagination, this attack on the Hindenburg line before Cambrai 
has never been approached on the Western Front, and the 
first act began when the Tanks moved forward, before the dawn, 
towards the long, wide belts of wire which they had to destroy 
before the rest could follow. These squadrons of Tanks were 
led into action by the general commanding their corps, who 
carried his flag on his own Tank—a most gallant man, full of 
enthusiasm for his monsters and their brave crews, and deter- 
mined that this day should be theirs. To every officer and 
man of the Tanks he sent an order of the day before the 
battle, in most noble words, calling upon his men for their 
utmost devotion and service. They moved forward in small 
groups, several hundreds of them, and rolled down the German 
wire and trampled down its lines, and then crossed the deep 
gulf of the Hindenburg main line, pitching nose downwards 
as they drew their long bodies over the parapets, and rearing 
up again with their long, forward reach of body, and heaving 
themselves on to the German parados beyond. The German 
troops knew nothing of the fate that menaced them until out of 
the gloom of the dawn they saw these great numbers of grey, 
inhuman creatures bearing down upon them, crushing down 
their wire, crossing their impregnable lines, firing fiercely from 
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their flanks, and sweeping the trenches with machine-gun 
bullets. 

A German officer whom I saw to-day, one out of thousands 
of prisoners who have been taken, described his own sensations. 
At first he could not believe his eyes. He seemed in some 
horrible nightmare and thought he had gone mad. After that, 
from his dug-out, he watched all the Tanks trampling about, 
and scrunching down the wire, and heaving themselves across 
his trenches and searching about for machine-gun emplace- 
ments, while his men ran about in terror trying to avoid the 
bursts of fire, and crying out in surrender. 

‘** What could we do? ’”’ said this officer; and others, ** We 
could do nothing—we were amazed by the mobility of the 
Tanks, by their dreadful power, and our men would not stand 
against them.” 

All the German officers express their admiration of the 
attack, both by the Tanks and the infantry, and of the stra- 
tegical idea of it. “A brilliant attack,” they say; and, after 
all, they know best as the victims of it. 


NOVEMBER 21 

ENGLISH troops of the 62nd, 6th, 20th, and 12th Divisions, 
Irish of the 86th (Ulster), and Scottish troops of the 51st (High- 
land) Division went behind the Tanks, in the great advance, 
cheering them on, laughing and cheering when they saw them 
get at the German wire and eat it up and then head for the 
Hindenburg line and cross it as though it were but a narrow 
ditch. Some of the German troops kept their nerve and served 
their machine-guns, firing between the Tanks at the infantry, 
but the Tanks dealt with them and silenced them. Some of 
the German snipers fired at our men at a few yards, and the 
infantry dealt with them masterfully. But for the most part 
the enemy broke as soon as the Tanks were on them and fled 
or surrendered. 

A few of the Tanks had bad luck, and I saw these cripples 
this morning where they were overturned by shell-fire or had 
become bogged. Elsewhere I saw one or two which had buried 
their noses deep into soft earth, and lay overturned or head 
downwards over deep banks down which they had tried to 
crawl. But the Tank casualties were light, and large numbers 
of them went ahead and fought all day up the Flesquiéres 
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Ridge, and round the chateau of Havrincourt, where the enemy 
held out for some time, and across the bridges of Marcoing and 
Masniéres, and up to the neighbourhood of Noyelles and Grain- 
court and beyond Ribecourt. Isolated battalions of German 
infantry belonging to the 20th Landwehr and the 54th and 9th 
Reserve Divisions attempted counter-attacks and fought bravely 
at Havrincourt Chateau and in Lateau Wood on the right, and 
in Flesquiéres village, where the Highland Territorials of the 
51st Division were held up by fierce machine-gun fire yesterday 
afternoon. This defence of the village on the ridge was a 
serious impediment to our general advance, and a special attack 
was organized early this morning, which was carried out in a 
model way by Tanks and cavalry and skirmishers of the English 
and Scottish troops, and the infantry following in open order. 
The village was stormed this morning, and the ridge was cleared, 
as I found when I went up to Ribecourt, where German 
snipers were still concealed firing at our men passing along the 
road. All about Flesquiéres the fighting was fierce, and many 
gallant things were done by our men, and especially by the 
2nd Durham Light Infantry, who charged seven German guns 
in action which had been firing at point-blank range on our 
advancing Tanks. The Durhams captured the guns and killed 
the gunners. At Primy Chapel the Ist West Yorks did a 
similar exploit, and with great heroism charged and captured 
three 77’s. Before five yesterday afternoon the crossings at 
Marcoing and Masniéres had been secured, and our troops of 
the 29th Division were moving forward steadily, gathering in 
parties of prisoners and occupying the villages. In three at 
least of these villages they found numbers of French civilians, 
who came out rejoicing to meet their liberators. About 450 
of these people were found in Masniéres, and I am told 
that in another village there were more than a thousand. 
Many of them are now on their way back to safety behind 
our lines. 

By half-past five English troops of the 29th Division,who had 
been fighting heavily in Lateau Wood, had cleared this position, 
and the snipers had been mopped up in Ribecourt by the 6th 
Division. The 4th Dragoon Guards had reached Nine Wood and 
Noyelles, where in the village the enemy fled at the approach 
ofthe Tanks. At half-past eight in the evening a counter-attack 
was reported upon English troops on the left, and then came the 
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account of the charge of the Dragoon Guards against the guns 
near Noyelles, when they took forty prisoners and brought in 
the guns. Fighting ceased for most part of the night which 
closed in upon our infantry and cavalry and Tanks, but after 
this morning’s dawn they were all on the move again, going 
forward still farther into this strange open country, where the 
grass grows and woods are living and French civilians are in 
villages which until yesterday morning were well behind the 
German lines and almost untouched by shell-fire. 

On the left of this advance to-day there was heavy fighting, 
and when I was in that neighbourhood shortly after the earth 
had lightened for the day there was an incessant sweep of 
machine-gun fire, never ceasing for hours, as the Tanks engaged 
the enemy’s machine-guns and redoubts, and the cavalry and 
infantry swept toward those positions. Behind our lines our 
Army was on the move, and every man was working with new 
spirit and energy because of this movement, and was filled with 
enthusiasm because of our wonderful surprise to the enemy in 
his strongest lines. It was this effect of surprise which pleased 
our men most. “ This is the sort of war we like,” they said ; 
“we have caught old Fritz bending.’”’ That surprise and the 
absence of high explosives from hostile artillery seemed to 
bring back for once the older style of war, when it was a great 
though always a bloody adventure. 

It was dead. quiet in Ribecourt village, though snipers were 
round about it, Iam told. When I drew near to it, I wondered 
to see such a place in the battlefields. It was not like the 
* villages’? of the Somme and Flanders. It had real houses 
standing, real walls, real roofs, little red-brick houses and villas, 
old grey barns, and whitewashed farmsteads, gardens, and 
garden gates. It seemed quite untouched by war at a thousand 
yards, but when I went closer and into it, I saw that this was 
partly an illusion, and that there were shell-holes in the walls 
and in the roofs, and that some of the houses were gutted, and 
that it had been “‘ unhealthy ”’ enough under our guns to drive 
the enemy’s garrison underground into deep dug-outs and con- 
ereted tunnels. I went down into these places and saw how 
the enemy had left all his goods behind him in his flight, his 
machine-guns and ammunition, his revolvers and field-glasses 
now the property of English and Scottish soldiers, his picture 
post cards, and even, poor devil, his love-letters. One dug-out 
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I went into had been a machine-gun redoubt, very strong 
and well built, and arranged perfectly for comfort and defence. 
Nine prisoners were dragged out of this place, but somehow 
they had managed to destroy or hide their machine-guns, 
though not the accessories and ammunition of their weapons. 
I have no time to write more of what I saw to-day and yester- 
day—strange, unforgettable pictures of war in the open—but I 
would like to finish my message with a tribute to General Sir 
Julian Byng and all the officers under his command who devised 
and organized this bold adventure—real strategy of a most 
brilliant character—and kept it secret until the attack was 
launched by skilful plans. To General Sir Julian Byng, who 
commanded the Canadians before and after the capture of 
the Vimy Ridge before he succeeded General Allenby to the 
command of the Third Army, and to his Staffs of the Army and 
the Corps, a great share in the honour of these days is due, as 
well as to those officers and the men who are now going through 
the rain and the mists in this new phase of open warfare. 


iI 
RESCUED CIVILIANS 


NovEMBER 22 


In the break made in the Hindenburg line our infantry, cavalry, 
and Tanks are still active, and there was heavy fighting this 
morning up near Bourlon Wood and the village of Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame to the east of it, and not much more than two 
miles away from Cambrai. This village was entered yesterday 
afternoon by a combined operation of Tanks and cavalry, who 
captured a number of prisoners and released over a hundred 
civilians. These people were overjoyed when our men had 
delivered them from the enemy, and to show their gratitude 
they set about making coffee for the officers and crews of the 
Tanks, surrounding the Tanks themselves and expressing their 
astonishment at these strange machines, of which they had 
heard only queer fantastic tales from German soldiers. This 
morning, when I went up to the Front, I met the first crowd 
of liberated people and felt, as all of us do, the same emotion 
. which came to us in March of this year, when, after the German 
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retreat east of Bapaume and Péronne, we met the civilians who, 
since the beginning of the war, had been in the hands of the 
enemy and under his rule. The people I saw to-day— gathered 
together in a ruined village in the heart of all these new scenes 
of war, with a tide of cavalry streaming up the roads, with 
Tanks crawling on the hill-sides and guns firing across the open 
fields, and new batches of German prisoners tramping down under 
escort, muddy, haggard, dazed by the swift turn of fortune’s 
wheel, which had flung them into our hands when they seemed 
so safe behind their great lines—were all from Masniéres, near 
to Marcoing, where 450 of them had awaited the coming of the 
English in feverish excitement as soon as they heard the 
approach of our advance-guards. They were pitiful groups of 
men, women, and children, pitiful because of their helplessness 
in this corner of the war, among the guns. Some of the women 
had babies with them, in perambulators and wooden boxes on 
wheels, into which, also, they had tucked a few things from 
their abandoned homes. Some of them were young women, 
neatly dressed, but all plastered with mud after their tramp 
across the battlefields, and woefully bedraggled. Some of the 
little girls had brought their dogs with them, and one child 
had a bird in acage. There were sturdy peasants among them, 
and old, old folk, with wrinkled faces and frightened eves 
because of this strange adventure in their old age, and young 
men of military age, who had not been taken away, like most 
of their comrades, for forced labour, because their work was 
useful to the enemy in their own district, as in the case of a 
good-looking young barber, to whom I talked, and who had 
Shaved German officers and men for three years in Masniéres. 
These people looked woebegone as they waited in the ruins for 
English lorries to take them away to safety, but in their hearts 
there was a great joy, as I found when I spoke to them, but 
they had a bitter hatred of the enemy because of the discipline 
put upon them, and their servitude, and most of all, and all in 
all, because he is the enemy of their country and the destroyer 
of their land and blood. They told me that after the coming 
of the Germans, in the early days of 1914, when the Uhlans 
entered Masniéres and fought with French and English cavalry 
at Crévecceur, where our cavalry was again fighting yesterday, 
they had no liberty and no property. The Germans requisi- 
tioned everything they had almost—their pigs and their poultry, 
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and their grain and their wine. If a peasant hid a hen he was 
heavily fined or put in prison. If he was discovered with a 
bottle of wine he was fined ten francs or put in prison. In 
Masniéres there were some big, fine houses, like that of M. 
Millais, a rich manufacturer, full of good furniture and pictures. 
They were stripped and left bare. The very floors were taken 
up, and in all the little houses there was a search made for 
any bit of lead piping, for any bit of brass or metal. The civil 
population were fed almost entirely by the American Relief 
Committee, and after the entry of America into the war by the 
Spanish-Dutch Committee, which carried on the work. ‘“‘ With- 
out that,” they told me, ‘‘ we should have starved.”” The men 
were all put to work for their enemy in fields or in the work- 
shops, and women were made to sweep the roads, to wash the 
dirty linen of the German soldiers, to clean out rooms which 
were filled and refilled with vermin of the trenches. The com- 
mandants of the village were generally young lieutenants, very 
supercilious, very strict, but on the other hand not brutal or 
unjust. They were hard with the French people, as they were 
hard with their men. 

The Mayor of Masniéres, with whom I spoke to-day, said that 
there is no doubt, no shadow of doubt, that the German people 
are suffering from the most severe privations, from real hunger, 
so much that the officers often address the men on parade and 
in their lecture-rooms, and tell them that the courage of Ger- 
many is greater at the back than at the front, and that the 
soldiers must stand firm because they are suffering less than the 
people at home. Other men told me the same thing to-day. 
Among the civilians was a German soldier in the field-grey 
tunic, under civilian clothes, though a Frenchman of Lorraine, 
like another German soldier with him, who was an Alsatian. 
According to the story of the Lorrainer he served in his own 
province during the greater part of the war, and saw the extreme 
hunger of the people there. When he was sent to the Western 
Front he determined to escape, and saw his chance two days 
ago, when we broke down the Hindenburg line and advanced 
upon Masniéres. He hid himself among the civilians and dis- 
guised himself in civil clothes, and stayed in a barn until our 
men entered the village. The first news that came to these 
people of the change that was upon them was when they heard 
the firing of our guns on Tuesday morning, and later the sound 
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of rifle-shots and machine-gun fire. The German soldiers, about 
340 of them, in Masniéres, were thrown into a. panic, many of 
them lost their heads utterly and ran about like doomed men. 
But others went down to the bridgehead, under the orders of 
their officers, and defended the machine-gun emplacements on 
the canal bank. The civilians could see English soldiers on the 
other side of the canal firing with rifles and machine-guns, and 
then at about.eleven in the morning they saw what seemed to 
them strange beasts crawling forward to the bridge. They were 
the Tanks, and they came forward very steadily, and the leading 
Tank advanced on to the bridge, which broke down under its 
weight. As they did so the German soldiers broke, and many 
of them fled; but it was not until five minutes before the 
English entered the village that the last two German machine- 
gunners left the bridgehead and retreated. For some time 
German riflemen sniped from houses and barns, and some 
English field-guns were still firing into Masniéres. The French 
civilians were very frightened and took refuge in their cellars, 
but they were buoyed up with the hope that their libera- 
' tion was at hand, and then they rushed out to greet their 
liberators, weeping with joy. ‘‘ For three years we lived in a 
nightmare,” said the Mayor of Masniéres to me this morning, 
“and now we seem to be in a dream too good to be true.”’ 

One man who has now come to our side of the line is a 
youngish man of thirty-eight or so, but with the laok of one of 
sixty, and with a strange waxen colour like that of death. He 
has a strange history. For all these three years and more, 
since the beginning of the war, he has lived in hiding in a cellar 
of his own house, where German officers were billeted. He was 
fed by his wife out of the extra ration given to a baby born 
during the war. The house was searched once a week, accord- 
ing to rule, and both husband and wife would have been 
punished by death if the man had been discovered, but he was 
never found, and, by a queer chance, the morning that the 
English came to Masniéres was the day on which the house was 
to be searched again. The man, who is now free, has wept 

ever since his liberation from that dark cellar in the town. 
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Ill 
THE TUNNEL TRENCH TO BOURLON WOOD 


NOVEMBER 28 


THE first great surprise of our attack across the Hindenburg 
line is over, and the free open fighting, when the cavalry, 
Tanks, and infantry rounded up the enemy in French villages, 
has now been followed by closer fighting of the old style, with 
attacks and counter-attacks, ground gained and ground lost on 
both sides, while the enemy is making a strong stand with local 
forces and units hurriedly brought up in order to gain time for 
the arrival of stronger reinforcements. He is massing men and 
guns in Cambrai, and preparing to hold a line of defence round 
that city if he is forced still farther back from his present 
positions. The battle has continued to-day, and our troops 
and Tanks have been engaged in heavy fighting round Bourlon 
Wood, and at Fontaine-Notre-Dame, to the east of it, which 
we lost yesterday for a time, after a sharp counter-attack upon 
our Seaforth Highlanders, who entered it on Wednesday night 
with the Tanks. It is a tragedy for the poor civilians there 
that after a brief spell of liberty which they used to provide 
the Tank crews with coffee, some of them, if not all of them, 
fell again into the hands of the enemy. 

To-day we are attacking the village of Mceuvres, just south- 
west of. Fontaine-Notre-Dame, which was also taken and lost 
after the great advance of the Ulstermen on the morning of 
the 21st. That attack of the Ulster battalions on the first two 
days of the battle was a hard and grim episode of the general 
action, and the ground was gained only by most persistent 
endeavours and courage. These men newly down from the 
battles of Flanders, where they had had terrible and tragic 
fighting, were determined to go far in this new field, and their 
spirit was high. They had no Tanks to cut the wire in front 
of them, as those machines were concentrated in large numbers 
on the right wing of the attack. The Ulstermen had the 
Hindenburg trenches before them, wide belts of wire, and 
on the other side of the trenches the deep ditch of the Canal 
du Nord, a most formidable series of defences. They had to 
break down the wire in front of them by bomb explosions and 
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under heavy machine-gun fire from the trenches and the farther 
side of the canal bank, where the Germans were in their con- 
crete blockhouses and strongemplacements. At first they broke 
a way through all the obstacles, in spite of being hung up by 
the wire here and there, and the harassing fire of snipers, and 
they cleared the trenches of men who were demoralized by 
the surprise and suddenness of the attack. Later some of the 
Ulstermen came up against a high “ spoil-bank,” or waste- 
heap, sixty feet high from the canal bank, and defended from 
tunnelled dug-outs underneath. It was at about 8.30 in the 
Morning that they captured the “ spoil-heap”’ and a crowd of 
prisoners in the dug-outs, and then tried to get astride the 
Cambrai road and to cross the canal. 

A gallant little body of Belfast men, all from the shipbuilding 
works on Queen’s Island, worked for hours under fire to build 
a, bridge across and to repair a destroyed causeway, so that the 
infantry could pass. This was done before dusk, and the 
Ulstermen seized the way across the Cambrai road, but could 
not cross the canal or get forward very far owing to the fierce 
machine-gun fire that swept down upon them from the east 
side of the canal, where the enemy was holding Mceuvres and 
Graincourt. It was on Wednesday morning that the Innis- 
killings bombed their way into Mceuvres, and fought their way 
into the centre of the village, where a barricade had been put 
up against them. In the afternoon the enemy organized a 
counter-attack from one of the lochs on the Canal du Nord, 
but it did not drive back the Ulstermen; and it was not until 
yesterday morning, when our men had almost exhausted their 
ammunition and were spent after their long hours of fighting, 
that the enemy was able to drive a small wedge into our line. 

By this time most of Mceuvres was in our hands, but the 
enemy was able to get up strong bodies of grenadiers and rifle- 
men, and before darkness came the Ulstermen withdrew to the 
southern edge of the village. All this time the West Riding 
troops of the 62nd Division had been advancing and fighting 
steadily up to the Cambrai road, and over a depth of seven 
thousand yards of ground—a record advance in one day—up 
to Graincourt. 

Tanks and cavalry co-operated in this attack, and the Tanks 
were a most powerful aid, and cruised round and through the 
village, where they put out nests of machine-guns. The cavalry 
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then went on into Anneux; but the first patrol had to retire 
because of the fierce machine-gun fire that swept down the 
streets, and it had to be attacked and taken again the day 
before yesterday. Below Graincourt Church the Yorkshiremen 
of the 62nd Division found some great catacombs elaborately 
fitted up as battalion headquarters, and supplied with electric 
light by the attentions of two German electricians, who remained 
for some time in our employ after their capture. In Anneux 
we captured two 8-inch howitzers, and in the neighbourhood 
a battery of 5-9’s. The garrison of these two villages belonged 
mostly to the 107th Division, lately from Russia, sent up in 
support of the 20th Landwehr, who are elderly fellows and not 
great fighters; but the West Riding troops captured prisoners 
from six German divisions on their march forward. On the 
21st they pushed up to, the north-west of Bourlon Wood, and 
saw nothing of the enemy, in spite of the machine-gun fire that 
poured down the glade. They saw nothing of him until they 
were surprised to see faces coming up from the ground not far 
away from them. They were the faces of German soldiers 
looking over a concrete trench artfully camouflaged with green 
canvas along the edge of the wood. A German aeroplane, one 
of the rare birds of this battle from the enemy’s side, came 
over, flew low and shot at the Yorkshiremen with machine-gun 
fire; and, with the rifle-fire ahead of them, the position was 
_ too bad to hold with their strength at the time, and they with- 
drew a little until yesterday, when they attacked again behind 
a line of Tanks, routing out a number of machine-guns in the 
southern end of the wood. | 

This wood was held by the 214th German Division, who 
suffered heavily. Altogether the West Riding men took over 
1000 prisoners and killed many of the enemy, so that they put 
out of action a number far in excess of their own losses. 

I have already told how the Highlanders, south of the York- 
shiremen, captured the Flesquiéres Ridge and fought very hard 
for Flesquiéres village, which held out all the first day. On the 
21st, after that battle, the “ Jocks” pushed on to the village 
of Cantaing, where they found about 170 civilians, who received 
them with wild enthusiasm, so that the Highlanders, all muddy 
and wet, were kissed by old peasant women and young girls 
and by children held up to them. These people were weeping 
and laughing at the same time, and for a little while seemed 
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beside themselves with joy. Yesterday they came trapesing 
down the roads, as I saw those of Masniéres, with their perambu- 
lators and push-carts, with old grandmothers and little babies, 
all bedraggled and mud-splashed, soaked to the skin, in heavy 
rain, but happy and with shining eyes because of that great 
strange gift of liberty which had come to them again. 

While the main attack was happening opposite the defence 
lines of Cambrai a very remarkable battle was being fought by 
Irish battalions of the South and West, belonging to the 16th 
Division, along the Hindenburg line to the west of Bullecourt, 
and by English troops along a curved trench beyond Bullecourt 
itself. The great tunnel trench of this sector of the Hindenburg 
line had been attacked before in the summer of this year without 
success, and the enemy was very strong then in his 2000 yards 
of tunnel which, as we knew, was elaborately mined and 
charged, so that it could be blown up if ever our men broke 
into it. For many weeks past our field-guns had been cutting 
the wire and distressing the enemy by putting up smoke-barrages 
and sending over gas-clouds. He was kept in constant fear 
of attack, but never knew when it would happen to him. He 
held it in great numbers, and 1000 men massed in the tunnel 
and 1000 yards of support trench which he had begun to dig 
behind—an unusual strength for this length of front. 

On the morning of the battle, smoke-candles were lit all 
along the line, and to the left and right of the Irish other 
demonstrations were made. Then the Irish went away, all 
very keen and confident, and glad to fight in this country, and 
with this chance of surprise, rather than in Flanders, where 
they had had such a hard time. Some expert tunnelling officers 
and miners were among the first to go into the Hindenburg 
tunnel trench in order to cut the leads and prevent the blowing 
up of the mines. It was a great peril and a frightful anxiety, 
on which the lives of many men were at stake. But luck was 
with the Irish that morning. A happy discovery made at the 
most fortunate moment showed all the workings of the mine. 
In the support trench some of the enemy fought hard, and even 
in the short distance which the Irish had to go, a few hundred 
yards at most, they were caught by machine-gun fire and did 
not escape altogether lightly so; but the enemy’s losses were 
very heavy. Apart from the prisoners, who numbered nearly 
700, 850 have been counted on the ground, which is now ours, 
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and in counter-attacks by local bodies of men he lost many 
more. , 

There were nine of these counter-attacks against the Irish— 
attacks by platoons and companies, and some of them were 
utterly destroved. The assault by the English troops on Bovis 
Trench north of Bullecourt by the West Yorks and the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers of the 8rd Division was also successful and in- 
flicted severe losses. The enemy in his bulletins says that on this 
part of the Front we were unable to advance beyond the third 
line of trenches. The Irish were never meant to go farther at 
the moment than they did ; but this taking of the tunnel trench 
was a sensational exploit, and of good military value to us. 
To the enemy it is a heavy blow. The 240th German Division 
were the troops who suffered so much from the Irish attack, 
and they were strong fellows, although pale after their long 
life in the darkness of their tunnel, where they were caught like 
rats. | 


NOVEMBER 22 


AFTER our smash through the Hindenburg lines on Tuesday 
morning, and as soon as the German Command could get any 
news as to what had happened, reinforcements were hurried up 
by omnibuses from camps near Cambrai, but they were so hard 
pressed that they actually cleared out a camp of cripples and 
convalescents at Beaurevoir, and hurled them into the fighting- 
lines. It was a brutal and stupid assault. The men were too 
ill to fight, and now are too ill to stand. This morning one of 
them, who lay about among the prisoners, was found to be in 
the last stages of consumption, and had to be taken by us to an 
isolation hospital. Among other troops and oddments of troops 
hurried up to stop the gap was at least one battalion of the 
First Guards Reserve sent down from Lens. 

There is no doubt that the enemy is now rushing up all 
available troops to make a stand round Cambrai. To be fair 
to his men—and to ours, because it was not a walk-over for 
them after the first surprise—the troops holding the woods and 
villages behind the Hindenburg line have fought hard and well, 
and have tried to beat our men back and hold them off by 
many counter-attacks. They defended themselves stubbornly 
against our 29th Division in Lateau Wood, as I have already 
told, and at a place called Les Rues-Vertes, in the neighbour- 
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hood of Masniéres. Marcoing was entered by Worcesters, 
Newfoundlanders, and others without great opposition, but 
there was severe fighting beyond that village and in Neuf 
Wood on the left, which was attacked at the bayonet point 
and taken after heavy “ scrapping,” as our men call it, by the 
Guernsey Light Infantry, who were in action for the first time. 

A heavy counter-attack developed from the north-east of 
Masniéres at about eleven o’clock of the first morning of the 
battle. The German infantry advanced in massed formation, 
shoulder to shoulder, as in the old days of 1914, and as I saw 
them at Falfemont Farm on the Somme, and they were mown 
down by our gun-fire. Another attack of the same kind was 
attempted after midday from the Marcoing side, but the men 
dropped into the trenches on their way and never came out 
again. Another attack, repeated yesterday, was made upon 
the village of Noyelles after its capture by English battalions, 
and one post held by Lancashire Fusiliers changed hands seven 
times. The village itself changed hands three times, and there 
was fierce street fighting, and the place had to be gained and 
regained from house to house and from cellar to cellar, the 
enemy defending every wall by machine-gun and rifle fire, and 
sniping our men from the roofs and trees. The enemy was 
driven across the canal by men of the 16th Middlesex Regiment 
and the 2nd Royal Fusiliers. _ 

There was very lively skirmishing about Crévecceur, and here 
- alittle body of the Northumberland Yeomanry came up against 
some German guns in action. They were about to charge when 
they saw that there was a belt of uncut wire between them and 
the enemy’s battery. It was impossible to lead horses against 
that, so they dismounted, worked round the wire, and captured 
the guns. It was cavalry also, with the aid of Tanks, which 
captured the village of Cantaing at six o’clock last evening, 
with another bag of prisoners whom I saw marching down the 
roads to-day. 

I have written of German officers who spoke with admira- 
tion of our attack, and praised the courage of our men and the 
strategy which has led to our victory. They are not all like 
that, and some of the younger officers are filled with fury, and 
show it by their words and gestures when they see such swarms 
of their own men marching by under the escort of a few mounted 
guards, and when they see our cavalry riding through villages 
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which until two days ago were behind their lines. After all, 
it is an incredible blow to these men behind the Hindenburg 
line, who believed themselves impregnable and had no warning 
of their impending fate. The civilians with whom I talked told 
me that the German officers have been much elated lately over 
the retreat of the Italians, and boasted of marching to Paris 
in the same way. Their men are not so buoyed up. All they 
want is to get the war over and done with. ‘“ After each of 
their successes,” said the Mayor of Masniéres, ‘‘ they show a 
brief enthusiasm and then relapse into the despondency which 
is their usual mood. They believed in the summer that the 
war would be over by Christmas. ‘ We shall all be home for 
Christmas,’ they said. But they cannot give any reason for 
this faith, and the most intelligent are the most hopeless.” 

_ There was heavy fighting to-day round Bourlon Wood, with 
steady artillery-fire from our guns, and our cavalry and Tanks © 
and splendid infantry are rounding up more of the enemy in 
his villages and rear-guard posts. Meanwhile, the enemy is 
bringing up his guns and new men, but whatever happens 
now the surprise blow has been struck, thousands of prisoners 
have been taken, and the heroic adventure of the Tanks has 
shown that an attack can be made secretly and suddenly, so 
that strategy comes back to the Western Front. 


IV 
THE BATTLES OF BOURLON WOOD 


NOVEMBER 25 
For two days there has been a fierce battle for possession of 
Bourlon Wood, the high forest which commands all the country 
north and north-east of the villages of Inchy and Mceuvres to 
west of it, and for Fontaine-Notre-Dame and La Folie Wood 
to east of it. 

In all this fighting London battalions of the 56th Division 
on the left, across the first and second trenches of the great 
Hindenburg line up by the Louverval—Inchy road, Yorkshire 
troops of the 62nd Division, and other English battalions of 
the 40th Division in the centre of the direct attack on the 
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forest of Bourlon, and Highlanders of the 51st Division on the 
right working eastwards of Bourlon Wood and up to Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame, which they gained and lost in fierce attacks and 
counter-attacks, have shown a most dauntless determination to 
make good the triumph of the first day, when they broke the 
German line. Some of these men have been fighting now for 
nearly a week. They have had no rest and no sleep, except 
- what they snatched in odd half-hours lying out in the open 
beyond all trench-lines or in the ruins of the villages out of 
which they have routed the enemy. They have gone on short 
rations, as they are out in the blue far from supply-dumps, and 
after the first surprise on Tuesday morning, when they caught 
in their net of steel a mass of dazed and frightened men, 
they have had to force their way forward, or hold the positions 
_they have gained against great numbers of counter-attacks 
from German troops hurled up to Cambrai from all available 
sources, and against small garrisons and bodies of storm-troops 
and patrols and snipers, whose spirit has been rallied by their 
officers, and who have fought with really desperate courage to 
stop the gap made in their lines. 

The break through of Tuesday morning has been followed by 
a ding-dong struggle along twelve miles or more of open country 
from Pronville to the east and south of Masniéres, but it is a 
battle unlike anything we have seen since the early days of the 
war. It is open fighting again, away for the most part from 
trench systems except on the left, where some Royal Fusiliers 
(Londoners they were) were extending their hold on farther 
stretches of the Hindenburg line; open fighting in a wide 
sweep of undulating country, where there is grass instead of 
Shell-pits and blasted earth. It was essential for all further 
progress to gain that black forest which covers 600 acres of the 
high ground to the west of Cambrai. The difficulty of captur- 
ing it was increased by the loss of Fontaine-Notre-Dame on the 
eastern side, and by the strong defence of fresh German troops 
round Mceuvres and Inchy on the west. Our cavalry had not 
been able to make a sweeping movement, though they had 
fought many gallant little actions about these fortified villages, 
and rounded up many prisoners. The enemy had been quick 
in rushing up guns. The weakness of his artillery on the first 
day, due partly to the wonderful counter-battery work of our 
‘splendid gunners, to the capture of over 100 guns on the first 
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two days of the battle, and to the concentration of the enemy’s 
artillery in Flanders, is no longer a factor in our favour. 
The German High Command has ordered up every available 
battery from other positions, and behind the German lines the 
roads must have been choked day and night by guns and limbers 
on the march to the country round Cambrai, straining every 
nerve of horse and man to get to their new sectors in time to 
remedy their disaster. They have come up now, and yesterday 
I saw some very deadly barrage-fire below Inchy and Mceuvres 
and south of Bourlon Wood as proof of their arrival. 

“* They have been damn quick into getting on to the ground,” 
said some of our own gunners, and they spoke with a queer 
kind of admiration, as good sportsmen, of the rapidity with 
which the German gunners had registered and got into action. 

So it was not against a weak enemy and no longer with the 
first gift of surprise that our men attacked Bourlon Wood 
yesterday and the day before, and carried their battle-line 
forward below Inchy and Mceuvres and made a new assault 
upon the village of Fontaine-Notre-Dame, where the High- 
landers had fought forwards and backwards through the streets 
now burning with a fierce red glow, though many houses still 
gave cover to machine-gunners and snipers and German 
infantry. | 

On Friday morning the battle opened on all sides of the 
forest of Bourlon—south, west, and east. It was an attack 
in which all arms worked together in the most spectacular and 
splendid union. Our guns opened a terrific drum-fire, and it 
was the strongest demonstration so far in this battle of all those 
batteries which had been hidden before, the sudden surprise of 
all those field-guns which, after the first advance, had galloped 
far forward over the captured ground, und taken up new 
positions astoundingly close to the enemy’s line of retreat, all 
those heavy and light batteries which I had seen streaming up 
through the day and night, choking the roads with their long 
columns, silhouetted against the pale dawn as they wound over 
the hill-sides, surging in wild turmoil of horse and mules and 
guns and wagons in the ruined villages behind the lines, and 
getting into action a few minutes after their journey’s end. 
Many of the men had fought on other battlefields in this year | 
of terrible fighting. For months they had. had but little rest 
and no kind of peace, and had lived in shell-fire until they were 
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haggard and worn and weary. But now they came to these 
new battlefields with as much enthusiasm as though they were 
going into action for the first time, because of the new promise 
of victory, and they did not spare an ounce of their strength, 
and went to almost superhuman exertions to get up their guns 
and their shells. They were first to start the Battle of Bourlon 
Wood. , 

But the first to advance were the Tanks—more than two 
score of them, with single scouts ahead, followed by others in 
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echelon formation. Many of them had already been fighting 
since Tuesday morning ; all of them had been working day and 
night for many days before that. Standing on the battlefield 
yesterday with one of them going to join his brothers who were 
round Bourlon Wood I heard from the young pilot the tale of 
his adventure in this battle, and all through his tale ran one 
refrain. It was his need of sleep. He spoke the word sleep 
as though it were some spell-word holding all the beauty of 
life. For nine days and nights before the surprise at dawn he 
had been working to get his engine right, to get his guns right, 
to fix things up, as he said, speaking with a grim, worn look 
at the box of tricks by his side. Half an hour before he went 
over he was seen by the enemy in Havrincourt Chateau away 
on the hill in front of him by the white glare of their Very- 
lights. He had tried to stop every time a light went up, but 
they saw his movement, and instantly a field-gun opened on 
him. Its shooting was marvellous, and I saw how near the 
, Shells had fallen to the track of that Tank, only a yard or two 
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away. The young pilot was sitting outside his Tank with his 
sergeant, but presently he said, ‘‘ I guess we'll get inside. This 
is getting too hot.” And inside, as they advanced to battle, 
the pilot and the sergeant and one other man were the only 
ones awake. All the rest were fast asleep, dead and drugged 
by sleep after their long ordeal. That seems to me the queerest 
thing I have heard in this battle, that and the experience of 
one Tank which was hit twice by direct hits. The first shell 
burst inside the Tank after passing between the arm and the 
body of the pilot, and by an amazing chance did not wound 
a man. Another shell came inside, and again no one was hit. 
Later the officer and the crew got out to deal with their Tank, 
which had become stuck between two banks up by Havrincourt 
village, when the enemy was still fighting there. Machine-gun 
bullets whipped round them like a swarm of wasps, but only 
one man was hit and only slightly touched. “ It was a million 
to one chance each time,”’ said the pilot, “‘ three sets of miracles 
which you can’t count on again.” 

When the Tanks advanced on Bourlon Wood they were 
driven and fought by men who had been shaken and bruised 
and banged inside those narrow forts, who had been drenched 
by sweat in great heat, who needed sleep with a drunken crav- 
ing, who were in continuous peril of death, but who goaded 
themselves with a spiritual spur in order to do their job well 
and add to the honour of the Tanks. So they moved steadily 
towards the enemy and his guns, inside their queer, beast-like 
things, which look very sinister as they go forward in the grey 
light of dawn, as I have seen them. Little bodies of cavalry 
were riding on their flanks of attack, and the infantry came 
behind in open order—those Highlanders of the 51st and 
Yorkshiremen of the 62nd Divisions and other English and 
Welsh battalions who had been fighting in this open battle 
since Monday night. Tanks and infantry gained and held 
the sunken road south-west of Bourlon Wood, and a number of 
Tanks were seen advancing steadily in a north-west direction 
from the village of Graincourt. Another Tank was going well 
500 yards south of Fontaine-Notre-Dame, and by Anneux there 
was still another group, in echelon formation, advancing north- 
wards to get on the east side of the forest and drive a wedge 
between that and Fontaine-Notre-Dame. The enemy’s guns 
answered the rockets which went up from the German troops, 
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each light like a high wail for help, and laid down a heavy 


barrage of high explosives and shrapnel south of the forest and 
all along the line of our attack. 


NOVEMBER 26 

A¥rTrER heavy counter-attacks, following the fighting round 
Bourlon Wood, which I described in my last message, the 
enemy succeeded in entering Bourlon village again yesterday 
morning, and seems to have held his ground there up to the 
present hour. This morning the battle was renewed, and our 
troops of the 40th Division—Royal Welsh Fusiliers; the Welsh 
Regiment, South Wales Borderers, Lancashire, Surrey, and 
Suffolk men, with Highland Light Infantry and Argyll and 
Sutherlands—are heavily engaged not only on the outskirts of 
Bourlon village, but also in the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame, east of the forest, which, as I have previously 
told, is partially destroyed by fire, after having changed 
hands more than once. 

The enemy has brought up strong reinforcements, and is now 
well provided with artillery, which has been sent up with great 
rapidity from other sections of his front, and when I was in 
the neighbourhood of Havrincourt this morning there was a 
violent bombardment in progress on both sides. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the German command will make power- 
ful attempts to regain Bourlon Wood and the country about 
it in order to relieve the command we now have over his 
_ Cambrai line, which is one of his main lines of supply, so that 
if we make the railway untenable he is very seriously menaced 
in his communications. One effect of the battle is already 
evident farther north, where his troops have been compelled 
to abandon small parts of their trench system on both sides 
of Bullecourt after the capture of the Hindenburg tunnel trench 
by the Irish brigades and trenches behind Bullecourt by the 
West Yorks and Northumberland Fusiliers of the 8rd Division. 

The capture of Bourlon Wood and the resistance by our 
troops against formidable counter-attacks all through Friday 
and Saturday was aided by the fine gallantry of the cavalry— 
some of our Hussars—who fought dismounted in co-operation 
with infantry and Tanks. It was due to them that the north- 
east corner of the wood was held when seriously menaced by 
repeated attack, and if this had been lost the whole of the wood 
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might have been in jeopardy. After the break through on the 
first morning of the battle the cavalry have had a hard time 
without much luck. Their own hopes of a big drive were 
spoilt by several unfortunate incidents. One of these incidents 
was the defence of Flesquiéres village by a garrison of Germans 
who put up a long struggle before yiclding to our pressure, and 
so held a wedge in our line which made it dangerous for cavalry 
to sweep round on either side. Another unlucky thing was 
the breaking of the bridge over the canal at Masniéres by the 
weight of a Tank, which was first to cross. One squadron 
of Canadian cavalry—the Fort Garry Horse—succeeded in 
repairing the broken bridge over the canal by the aid of the 
civilians from Masniéres, who came out to meet them, and at 
about half-past three crossed under machine-gun and rifle fire 
from the banks with only half a dozen casualties. They 
only numbered 123 men, and orders had been sent after them 
to retire, as it was so late in the day, but their colonel lamed 
his horse in a sunken road, and the order did not reach the 
squadron commander in time. So they rode on, and had some 
remarkable adventures. They moved north, and made their 
way through the gap in the wire cut by the troopers, where 
they were again under rifle-fire and machine-gun fire which 
wounded the captain and two men. The command was carried 
on by a young lieutenant, who rode with his men until they 
reached a camouflaged road south-east of the village of Rumilly, 
where they went through in sections under the fire of the enemy 
hidden on the banks. Here they came up against a battery 
of field-guns, one of which fired point-blank at them. They 
charged the battery, putting the guns out of action and killing 
some of the gunners. Those who were not destroyed sur- 
rendered, and the prisoners were left to be sent back by the 
supports. 

The squadron then dealt with the German infantry in the 
neighbourhood, some of whom fled, while some were killed or 
surrendered. All this operation was done at a gallop, under 
fire from flanking blockhouses. The squadron then slowed 
down to walk, and took up a position in a sunken road one 
kilometre east of Rumilly. Darkness crept down upon them, 
and gradually they were surrounded by German infantry with. 
machine-guns, so that they were in great danger of capture or 
destruction. Only five of their horses remained unhit, and the 
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lieutenant in command decided that they must endeavour 
to cut their way through and get back. The horses were 
stampeded in the direction of the enemy in order to draw the 
machine-gun fire, and while these riderless horses galloped 
wildly out of one end of sunken road the officer and his 
surviving troopers escaped from the other end. On the way 
back they encountered four bodies of the enemy, whom they 
attacked and routed. 

On one occasion their escape was due to the cunning of 
another young lieutenant who spoke German and held conversa- 
tion with the enemy in the darkness, deceiving them as to the 
identity of his force until they were able to take the German 
troops by surprise and hack a way through. This lieutenant 
was hit through the face by a bullet, and when he arrived back 
in Masniéres with his men in advance of the rear-guard he was 
only able to make his report before falling in a state of collapse. 

It was another small body of cavalry—the 7th Dragoon 
Guards—that took the village of Noyelles. After skirting 
round it under rifle and machine-gun fire they put their horses 
to the gallop and rode straight through the main street at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. In the village they captured 
twenty-five prisoners, ten of whom were hiding in cellars, and 
handed them to the infantry who followed. Afterwards they 
went on through a little copse south of La Folie Wood, where 
they killed some of the enemy and scattered some machine- 
gunners. Farther along they met seven German officers walk- 
ing about in the wood as though there was no war on, and took 
them prisoners, though they had to release some of them later 
as they could not be bothered with them. Later they came 
across six ammunition wagons in La Folie Wood, and destroyed 


‘them. In the heart of the wood was a German divisional head- 


quarters, and one of our cavalry officers approached the cottage 
stealthily and fired his revolver through the window. The 
troops then made their way back, and after riding through 
another party of German soldiers came into Noyelles again. 
On the following day another squadron of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards took the village of Cantaing at the gallop, one party 
direct and two others riding round on each flank. They cap- 
tured fifty prisoners in the streets, and patrols went up to 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame, but could not get in as it was then 
heavily defended. Other squadrons, including the 15th Hussars, 
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were riding out in the open country, coming up against machine- 
gun fire and.rifle-fire, capturing small bodies of prisoners and 
rendering great aid to the infantry before they were used as 
a dismounted force in the attack on Bourlon Wood and in the 
resistance of counter-attacks. 


NOVEMBER 25 


Ir was early in the morning that I went out again over the 
newly captured ground to see this battle. Every yard of it 
across the Hindenburg line—those deep, wide trenches now 
empty of all life—was strewn with evidences of the enemy’s 
panic-stricken flight and capture in the beginning of the battle. 

The way up to Havrincourt village, on the ridge to the west 
of Flesquiéres—first in the dip by an old stone cross five 
centuries old, dedicated to St. Hubert, patron saint of huntsmen 
before our Tanks went a-hunting on a fine November mornmg, 
and then up the slope where the Yorkshires had to fight their 
way to the strong high wall of red brick surrounding the 
chateau grounds—was littered with things the enemy had left 
behind him—his field-grey overcoats, his shrapnel helmets, in- 
numerable pairs of boots, his goatskin pouches, his rifles, 
bayonets, bandoliers, tunics, and gas-masks. It was as though 
large numbers of men had thrown everything away from them 
in moments of cold terror and had fled naked from thcir fear. 
In their dug-outs were all the little comforts of life which men 
gather to make life endurable in such dark holes, with wooden 
chairs and tables from French houses, and mirrors and water- 
jugs and other furniture. Those who had been the masters of 
these houses had gone away, and others had entered into 
possession—our own men, the “ moppers-up,”’ who now, while 
the battle was flaming over the countryside not many thousands 
of yards away, were settling down and searching for souvenirs 
in these new quarters. 

I followed the track of the Tanks, and went through wide 
gaps they had made in the barbed wire—acres of barbed wire— 
and went along the route of the Scottish when they surged 
after the Tanks on that great morning of surprise. Some of 
them had left their kilts behind, caught on barbed wire, and 
with no time to mind rents in the tartan of the Seaforths, they 
had gone on in their steel hats and very little else. And all 
this way to the battle was littered with letters in German and 
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English, as though there had been a paper-chase instead of the 
hunting of men. They were the intimate letters which men 
wear close to their hearts until war snatches them away and 
tosses them to the breeze. ‘‘ Mein lieber bruder,” I read, as 
I picked up one of them, and “ My darling hubby,” began a 
letter to a London boy, who was now away by Bourlon Wood. 

I went out into open country, and outstretched before me 
was the whole panorama of this battle. I went up to the edge 
of it, as close as one could go without getting into the furnace 
fires, and all around me was the swirl and turmoil of the battle- 
field. Everywhere Tanks were crawling over the ground, some 
of them moving forward into action, some of them out of 
action, mortally wounded, some of them like battle-cruisers of 
the land, going forward in reconnaissance. Across the field 
guns were moving up, and drivers of gun-limbers were urging 
their horses forward over the muddy slopes with new supplies 
of ammunition for the forward’ batteries. Small bodies of 
cavalry rode about and put their horses to the gallop when 
black shrapnel burst overhead with a high snarling menace. 
Gunner officers and observers were out in the open watching 
the enemy’s fire, and their own signallers were flag-wagging as 
though in Battersea Park on a Saturday morning in the old 
days of peace, though the hostile shell-fire was creeping near 
them and odd shells were scattered over the countryside search- 
ing for the likes of them, as they would say. It was a fantastic 
and unimaginable scene, and the battlefield conversation would 
be unbelievable if I were to put down all the remarks I heard 
from officers and men about me on the edge of the battle and 
within the zone of fire. 

Less than 2000 yards away from us was a town on fire. It 
was Graincourt, and the enemy was “ knocking hell out of it ”’ 
in revenge for its capture. It had been my intention to go 
there, but I stopped short of it, and was glad I had gone no 
farther. Shell after shell burst among its roofs and walls with- 
out ceasing for several hours. Red-brick cottages went up in 
clouds of rosy smoke with a flame in the heart of it. The 
enemy’s shells burst in Graincourt with many colours—green 
and purple and orange and rose-pink—so that it was a wonderful 
poem in colour, but as tragic as the death that was there. On 
the slope of the ground above this village, not so far away that 
at any moment the slope itself might not be swept with high 
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explosives, three English soldiers watched the battle while they 
sat at their ease on a garden-seat taken from a neighbouring 
park. Near by, two officers, sitting on an upturned tub and a 
petrol-tin, were munching sandwiches and watching the progress 
of our attack on Bourlon Wood, which stood up in front of us 
black and big, with the sun on its southern edge, while our men 
were fighting inside with the Tanks, and where the enemy was 
flinging down a heavy barrage. 

Officers came galloping up and leaned down over their saddles 
and asked, “‘ Have you got any news how things are going; 
how about Bourlon village and Moeuvres and Inchy ? ” 

‘* I don’t like those five-point-nines,”’ said a little Tank officer 
who was standing by the side of his monster. He pointed toa 
road upon which large numbers of shells were bursting, and 
said, ‘‘ That’s where I have got to go; I think I’ll have lunch 
first."” He began to munch some bread and cheese, and with 
only half an eye on the battle told me how he had got a bottle 
of whisky out of a Divisional Headquarters in return for a ride 
in his Tank to an excellent major, and how jolly glad he was 
of the prize, because “ you couldn’t get a drink for love or 
money on this side of the battlefields.” 

** Do you know where my battalion is?’ asked a lonely Guards 
officer, coming up. He had just come back from leave, and 
was hunting for his men somewhere on the south side of Bourlon 
Wood. Overhead come the flying men, perilously low, as 
usual. They went fluttering over the German lines, and we 
were glad when they flew a little farther off, as the enemy flung 
back shrapnel at them which might hit us if it didn’t hit them. 
A column of cavalry came down a sunken road and then out 
on to the sky-line above one of the Tanks. ‘* They will be 
drawing fire on me next,” said the Tank pilot, and with that 
desire of life which is strong in man, everybody hoped he was 
in a safer place than the other fellow. At 2.30, or a little later, 
the enemy began to fire intensely along the whole line of our 
front below Mceuvres and Inchy. ‘“ Another counter-attack, 
curse them,” said an officer; “‘ that is about the seventh 
to-day.”? The German gunners were putting down their bar- 
rage-line dead straight for miles, and revealed an abominable 
new strength in artillery. The barrage-lines swept forward, 
with white smoke-clouds rising after the flash of bursting shells 
from field-guns and big, black, sinister clouds with a vomit of 
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earth in them where the German heavies were crashing, but 
it was not a counter-attack. It was a’barrage laid down to 
kill our own attack on the two villages to the west of Bourlon 
Wood, which was very quiet and still because no gunners were 
shooting into it while men were fighting at close quarters within 
those glades. Light signals went up from the enemy’s lines. 
Our infantry was advancing again. Though I could not see, 
Iam sure the moment of the new attack came when our bat- 
teries, which had not been shooting very hard for some time, 


+ and with only irregular rounds from isolated guns, suddenly 
burst out into a wild roar of drum-fire. All our field-batteries 


were revealed by their flashes for miles along the Front, and 
there were many of them, and they were very close to the 
enemy. I stood in the centre of their arc, with the heavier 
guns behind me, and the air seemed to rock and sway with the 
rhythm of their fire. Below the slopes the grass was alive with 
little rushlights, and as afternoon became darkened, and dusk 
crept over the battlefields, and the shadows lengthened and 
deepened round Bourlon Wood, these gun-flashes became more 
vivid. 

There were five heavy counter-attacks on our line yesterday 
afternoon, and by four o’clock the enemy was still in Bourlon 
village, and with a last strong and desperate effort succeeded 
in driving us partly back in the forest again off the high ground 
at the northern end. It was the only success he had had in 
the day, though he had held our London men of the 56th 
Division back from ground round Inchy and half-way through 
Mceuvres village, to which he had been driven. . 

He could not hold the high ground in Bourlon Wood. As 
the sun was setting on this day of battle, with a glorious bar of 
shining gold below the clouds, a final attack was made by our 
men, infantry and cavalry working together, and the enemy 
was again routed from the greater part of the wood, and our 
troops entered. the village of Bourlon itself, fought through 
streets hotly defended by mfle and machine-gun fire and mopped 
up most of the main defences, although odd groups of men are 
still fighting there. 

When I went away yesterday evening there was still heavy 
gun-fire and, above, a great glory in the sky where wild moun- 
tainous clouds were all on fire in the sunset, and over Grain- 
court, still in a fury of shell-fire, a quiet stretch of the heavens 
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which had been all blue until suddenly it was filled, with little 
flame-feathers as wisps of cloud were caught by the splendour 
of the day’s last light. After that it was very dark, and as I 
went back through the woods the only light was where the 
white rays of the moon filtered through the branches and all 
the tree-trunks were black and sharp against the glare of 
bursting shells, with darkness in between them. Behind the 
lines camp-fires were being lighted in the hiding-places of the 
Tanks. 

On the left our troops advanced towards Inchy at about 
half-past eight in the morning, and for a time were held up 
by the fierce machine-gun fire which swept down on their left 
from the east side of the Inchy road, although on the right 
they made good their advance without serious trouble. 

A little patrol of Londoners crept out ahead of the main body 
and worked their way into a sap on the west side on the way 
to Pronville to feel the enemy’s strength. They were fired at 
hotly by rifle volleys, and came back with their report. While 
this was happening our airmen, who were all over the battle- 
ground, flying very low and behaving with amazing and light- 
hearted audacity, reported that two battalions of the enemy’s 
troops were advancing southwards on Mceuvres for a counter- 
attack. Our guns directed their fire on these columns, and so 
shattered them that they do not seem to have come farther, 
although it 1s probable that their survivors joined later attacks. . 
Later in the morning the Germans were seen retiring south-east 
of Fontaine-Notre-Dame by La Folie Wood, and also by other 
observers were seen moving back on to Pronville, on the extreme 
left of our attack. They had abandoned five field-guns with 
plenty of their own ammunition. 

After midday our troops were moving on Quarry Wood, west 
of the forest of Bourlon, and the Yorkshires of the 62nd Division 
had captured the southern side of the forest. Four Tanks 
went ahead of the infantry and entered the forest, crashing 
down its undergrowth and smal] trees, and sweeping German 
machine-gun emplacements with Tank guns. With the North- 
country troops following them they took the crucifix in the 
wood, and went across a sunken road in which the enemy had 
been in strength. Here the enemy fought with great valour, 
and small parties of Germans put up a most desperate resistance. 

Meanwhile the Scottish on the west side of the forest were 
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going ahead above the old quarry in the outer glades, with the 
village of Fontaine on their right and many machine-guns there 
firing at them. Tanks forced their way into the village in 
spite of fires, and cleared out some of the enemy’s snipers, who 
used their rifles from windows and loopholes in the walls. 
Early in the afternoon news came back that our line ran 
half-way through Bourlon Wood down to the centre of La 
Folie Wood on the right, going across the Cambrai road south 
of Fontaine. In the wood itself there was close fighting all 
day long, and gun-fire ceased in this deep belt of trees because 
the infantry on both sides were within a few yards of each 
other, fighting with rifles and machine-guns from glade to glade 
’ and across barricades of tree-trunks, while Tanks climbed over 
fallen logs, crashed through undergrowth and trampled down 
stockades and emplacements. Before dusk the enemy made a 
desperate attempt to beat us back by violent counter-attacks 
from La Folie Wood and over the ridge north-east of Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame. These were beaten off, and more Tanks moved 
up to make a final attack on the forest. The enemy had been 
driven back to the north-east corner, which was his last stand 
among the trees, although he was still defending the village of 
Bourlon on the edge of the wood, which we did not gain until 
last night, and where in the village there are still snipers and 
small groups of Germans in cellars and houses. 
Tanks advancing to the north-east corner of the wood were 
held up by strong bodies of riflemen and grenadiers, who 
swarmed round them and tried to put them out of action. It 
was then that one of our flying men went up and did a most 
astounding feat, though it was not more wonderful than many 
other exploits performed by our aviators, whom I saw flying 
so low that they seemed as though they would trim one’s hair 
with their planes. He saw those German troops swarming 
round the Tanks and pounced on them, flying like a bat about 
them and strafing them with his Lewis gun. They fled from 
the roar of his engine and the beating of his wings and the 
bullets which came about them like raindrops, and many who 
could not escape lay dead and wounded in the undergrowth. 
The Tanks went on and gained nearly all the wood with the 
help of the infantry. 
' So on Friday night the situation seemed all in our favour. We 
had gained almost the entire forest of Bourlon, but the enemy 
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still held the village on its north-west edge, and had maintained 
his line precariously outside Inchy and Mceuvres. All through 
the night there was heavy gun-fire from the enemy batteries, 
and yesterday the battle was resumed with further attacks on 
Bourlon and repeated counter-attacks from the enemy through- 
,out the morning and afternoon. By yesterday evening we had 
cleared the last Germans out of the forest, taken the village of 
Bourlon, forced the enemy half-way out of Moeuvres, and 
repulsed all his counter-attacks with most bloody losses. It 
was a day of great drama, and many hours of it were filled with 
strange and terrible interest because seldom, if ever before, 
have we seen so thrilling a picture of open warfare or such 
seething movement of men in fields of war. 


NOVEMBER 27 


THERE is still hard, nagging fighting in and about Bourlon 
Wood and village, westwards by Moceuvres, and eastwards 
around the half-burnt village of Fontaine-Notre-Dame. 

The enemy continues to bring up reinforcements, and is 
massing them:near Cambrai, although he can no longer detrain 
them there, as the station is under the fire of our guns, and the 
old town itself has been evacuated by civilians and all but 
fighting troops, and cleared of all material as hurriedly as 
. possible. Some very sharp orders must have arrived from the 
German High Command to the Divisional Generals and regi- 
mental commanders holding the Cambrai area, for our capture 
of Bourlon Forest menaces one of their most important lines of 
communications, apart from its threat to Cambrai, and desperate 
efforts are being made by the Third Guards Division and other 
new troops in this line to wrest back the high ground on which 
that dark wood stands, famous through centuries of warfare 
as a strateyical point. Last night at about ten o’clock another 
counter-attack was delivered against our lines in the forest, 
but it does not seem to have broken through our forward 
defences. From our side raids were made into the village of 
Bourlon on the north-west side of the wood, part of the object 
being to rescue some companies of East Surreys of the 40th 
Division who had been cut off by previous counter-attacks, and 
were holding out among ruined houses, surrounded by the enemy 
and without food or supplies. In the darkness of a bittet 
night, with cruel wind blowing and rain turning to sleet and 
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- snow, our men of the 62nd Division worked forward into 
Bourlon village and fought behind the cover of broken walls 
and through bombarded houses, under bursts of machine-gun 
and rifle fire. I do not know yet any further details of this 
fighting, except that some of the East Surreys were rescued and 
~ brought back. 

It is believed that other men of ours belonging to the High- 
land Light Infantry of the 40th Division remain in the village, 
holding out to the last gasp until they may be relieved in the 
same way by comrades who will fight hard to get them. Early 
this morning, on the right of the forest of Bourlon, where 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame is smouldering out into white ash and 
black ruin, except where some of its houses have been untouched 
by fire, one of our Brigades of Guards, including the Irish, 
Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards, moved forward to 
harry the German garrison, who had come back in strength, 
with many machine-guns, after our withdrawal last Wednesday. 
Our men have, it seems, forced their way into a part of the 
village, in spite of the dreadful sweep of machine-gun fire from 
neighbouring houses and from La Folie Wood to the south- 
east. 

After a spell of mild weather, which favoured us, in spite of 
rainy nights, at the beginning of this battle near Cambrai, it 
turned bitterly cold vesterday, and our men and horses had 
to suffer exposure in the savage and cutting wind on that wide 
stretch of open country, where there is no shelter for man or 
beast. Yesterday it was a real physical agony to endure that 
wind, which came over the bleak plains like the lash of a whip, 
and our gunners and mule-drivers, who had been sitting in 
their saddles for hours, had a frozen look as they kept their 
steel helmets slanted to the gale, while their poor wet beasts 
trudged forward with their heads bent. The whole of our 
Army has moved beyond even the far view of ordinary comfort 
and standing habitations. They have behind them first the 
whole stretch of the Somme battlefields, where is no wood 
except a dead wood of naked trunks like gallows-trees, and no 
village except a rubbish-heap and a graveyard and a sign- 
board, which says ‘‘ Poziéres ” or ‘“‘ Combles ”’ or “* Guillemont,”’ 
and where every road-track is bordered by little white crosses 
where sleep the‘ heroes of the Somme in this wild waste of 
desolation, haunted by hidden horrors. Then they have behind 
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them the country of the German retreat, when in the spring of 
this year the enemy stole away from Bapaume and Péronne, 
and from scores of villages beyond, after putting an explosive 
charge into every house and church and barn and pigsty and 
stable and chateau and factory and mill and dog-kennel and 
summer-house, so that nothing was left but brickdust and ashes 
and broken timbers and twisted iron and gateways which lead 
into mansions no longer there, and doorways which open into 
houses all tumbled down, and roofs which have fallen, some- 
times with all their tiles in place, to the level of the earth, and 
here and there a crucifix at the crossways where the devil has 
made a merry hel]. And now our fighting troops are beyond 
the Hindenburg line and the villages of Ribecourt and Mar- 
coing and Graincourt and Flesquiéres and others, which are in 
ruin like all those ruins behind—twelve and fifteen miles behind. 
So there are no estaminets behind the lines of this fighting front 
into which our men can go for an hour’s “ fug,”’ for a sing-song 
for an hour or two on their way to the Front, and no whole 
billets in which they can rest when they are relieved in the 
lines ; and they seem like men in the middle of a great desert, 
enormously far from the civilized world, enormously lonely. 
They are lonely except for their own comradeship and their 
own playfulness and the help of padres and other friendly souls 
of the Church Army and the Y.M.C.A., who put up tents and 
huts in this wilderness and arrange a little entertainment of 
body and soul for men who otherwise would be parched for 
such things. So on a wall ploughed through with a monstrous 
shell-hole one sees ‘“‘ This way to the cinema,” and on a board 
highly decorated in colours in the middle of a village which 
has fallen like a pack of cards one sees the friendly invitation, 
“Come to-night. The Bow Bells variety entertainment now 
on. The greatest show in the battlefields,” or words to that 
effect. This is the background of our battle in Bourlon Wood, 
and unless you can see that in the mind’s eye you cannot 
picture the life of those men of ours who are fighting out there 
where Fontaine-Notre-Dame is smouldering in a girdle of 
machine-gun fire, and where the forest of Bourlon stands high 
and black on the ridge above Cambrai, and where the enemy’s 
barrage draws a line of high explosive below Mceuvres and 
Inchy to the top of La Folie Wood. 
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NovEMBER 28 


THIS morning it was strangely quiet on the battle-front round 
Bourlon Wood. Hardly a gun of ours was firing when I went 
up by Havrincourt, and the enemy’s artillery was almost 
silent. No noise of battle came through the heavy mist lying 
low over that black forest on the hill, and shrouding the little 
ruined town of Fontaine-Notre-Dame on its right flank. It 
was a sullen kind of peace after a day of most fierce fighting, 
as though both sides were taking a breathing space. 

If one could look into Fontaine-Notre-Dame close enough to 
see the wreckage that lies there after the battle it would be a 
tragic sight. But I think no man may look into it now and 
live after his view, neither an English soldier nor a German 
soldier, because the little narrow streets which go between its 
burnt and broken houses are swept by machine-gun bullets 
from our machine-guns in the south and from the enemy’s in 
the north, and no human being could stay alive there for a 
second after showing himself in the village. Once there was a 
fountain of pure water there, dedicated to Our Lady of Com- 
passion, and French peasant women came there to touch the 
foreheads of their children with a few drops of it from their 
finger-tips, believing in its healing virtues. Yesterday no 
Lady of Compassion: was there to help our poor suffering men. 
There was no compassion of any kind. Men fought in the 
streets and in the broken houses and behind the walls and 
round about the ruins of the little church of Notre-Dame. 
To-day there are only dead bodies among the ruins and the 
patter of machine-gun bullets. 

I have already given an outline of this battle yesterday, and 
there is not much to add to its essential facts, though there 
are some more details. Our men fought with great: heroism, 
and the Germans of the 46th Regiment, with the 9th Grenadiers 
of the Third German Guards on their right, fought also with 
a most stubborn courage, defending themselves and coming 
back in counter-attacks fiercely and hard. They were some 
of our own battalions of Guards who attacked Fontaine-Notre- 
Dame, and on the left were Yorkshire battalions of the 62nd 
Division who advanced upon Bourlon village at the north- 
western end of Bourlon Wood. 

Before the attack our line ran all round Bourlon Wood, 
dropping on the left towards Tadpole Copse, and on the right 
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to the south of Fontaine, and away down below La Folie Wood. 
A successful advance would have swung up the whole line to 
include Bourlon village, and then struck south-east above the 
village of Fontaine. A glance at the map will show that the 
attack on Fontaine would be made from the south, and from 
Bourlon Wood on the west, and that was the disposition of our 
troops when they advanced. Before the battle our artillery 
laid down a heavy barrage of high explosives and shrapnel in. 
advance of the infantry, and concentrated a violent fire on the 
enemy’s rear positions and strong points, and it was behind 
these lines of shell-fire that our troops went forward. They 
were assisted by a number of Tanks, both in the attack on 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame and on the left on Bourlon village. 

Let me deal with the left first, as I have heard the facts this 
morning from Yorkshiremen of the 62nd Division who have 
just come back from it. | 

The Tanks went before them, slowly but very steadily and 
successfully over broken ground, breaking down tree-stumps 
and undergrowth, and firing rapidly with their guns, so that 
as they got forward groups of Germans were routed out from 
their hiding-places and surrendered if they were not killed by 
the sweep of fire. The line of the Tanks and of the following 
infantry was in an easterly curve on the western side of Bourlon 
village, striking at the heart of it. On the extreme left, invisible 
at any distance, were six German machine-guns, and they raked 
our troops with a most harassing enfilade fire, so that they 
could not make much headway. Their right battalions were 
screened from this, and were able to work up on the eastern 
edge of the village as far as the railway to the north of it, 
fighting all the way against groups of German Guards with 
machine-guns and rifles, so that there were many hand-to-hand 
encounters and a most bitter struggle. It was then, as I wrote 
yesterday, that they rescued the officers and men of the Kast 
Surreys, who had been isolated in the village and had been 
holding out with great gallantry until help reached them. 

Many prisoners of the German Grenadiers were taken, and 
I saw a large batch of them to-day as they came marching down 
under escort and stood staring through the barbed wire of their 
enclosure. They were a powerful body of men, and put up 
a big hard fight. So the situation remains to-day, as far as 
I know, in the neighbourhood of Bourlon village. 
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The attack on Fontaine-Notre-Dame attained its object in 
the first stage of the attack, but not without great difficulty, 
putting the Guards to a high test of discipline and courage, in 
which they lived nobly up to their great traditions. 

In spite of our heavy gun-fire the German machine-guns had 
not been destroyed, and that weapon showed once more the 
powerful influence it has in defending a position of this kind. 
During the past two or three days the enemy has sneaked a 
large number of machine-guns into the village, hiding them in 
the ruins and holes, and he had batches of picked snipers behind 
the walls, and on the broken roofs, and between the timbers 
of the half-burnt houses. From La Folie Wood, on the right 
flank of the Guards, came blasts of this fire, and from Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame swept a stream of bullets. There was bloody 
hand-to-hand fighting with bayonet and rifle and club, but 
500 of the enemy were taken prisoner, and came down safely 
behind our lines, as I saw them this morning, pale and haggard 
after this battle, but still strong and grim-looking men. Among 
them was a regimental commanding officer, a man equal in 
rank to one of our brigadiers, who is now very sick at heart 
because he had only looked into Fontaine to establish com- 
munications and give orders for defence when he was caught 
by our attack. He slept this morning under a little tarpaulin 
shelter, with two of his own men waiting outside as orderiies, and 
im another enclosure near to him 300 or more of his regiment, who 
had become prisoners of the Guards, and were luckier than their 
eomrades who lie dead in the streets of Fontaine-Notre-Dame. 

It was a hard position to attack in such conditions, but the 
Guards were never stopped, and they went forward across the 
open ground, keeping marvellous order, and going forward with 
splendid discipline behind a squadron of Tanks. The German 
machine-gunners held their fire until the Irish Guards had 
made 300 yards, and then opened on them. But these tall 
Irish lads took the village at a rush, and got in among the 
enemy. At the same time Coldstreamers swept on either side 
of the sand-pit opposite them; the Grenadiers made their 
way into the edge of the village, and the Scots worked round 
onthe right. Together they fought their way into the streets, 
and house by house, wall by wall, ruin by ruin, routed out the 
German garrison and killed their machine-gun menace, and 
took possession of Fontaine-Notre-Dame. 
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So far all was well in our attack, and the Guards had won 
a brilliant little victory after severe fighting. Later in the 
morning the enemy brought up powerful reserves, and delivered 
a very strong counter-attack, preceded by intense fire. The 
Guards could not remain in the village as a target for all this 
fire, and had not had time to organize their defences strongly 


enough to hold the place without heavy losses. It was, there-. 


fore, decided to withdraw their line a little, and they fell back 
to the edge of the village, keeping the streets of Fontaine under 
the fire of their machine-guns, so that no living German may 
show himself there. For the moment, therefore, Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame seems to be a No Man’s Land and one of those 
sinister spots where there is no life, but only the signs of death. 


NOVEMBER 29 
AFTER the heavy fighting round Bourlon Wood, the battle- 
front to-day was astoundingly quiet. During the night the 
enemy shelled our positions in and about the forest and some 
of our recently captured villages, like Graincourt and Anneux, 
but this morning, when I went up beyond our old line at 
Hermies into the open country on the left of the Canal du Nord 
and the Grand Ravin the guns were quiet on both sides, and 
only a few shells passed on either side until, later in the morning, 
the enemy put a barrage down for a time south of Bourlon 
Wood. All this is so different from the Flanders Front, where 
one cannot go a step beyond Ypres or even so far without hear- 
ing the abominable noise of 5-9’s or seeing a shell burst un- 
comfortably near, that there is a very curious sense of fantasy 
in walking about the battlefields within full view of the enemy’s 
positions and without any sinister emotion. There is tussocky 
grass beneath one’s feet, and only a few shell-holes here and 
there to remind one that the war is close. The German trenches, 
which are now behind our own front, are as neat as when 
they were first dug and organized, and not flung into wild 
shapelessness by storms of shell-fire like those of the Somme 
and Flanders. Villages like Ribecourt and Masni€res still have 
roofs above their walls, and the woods of Bourlon and Havrin- 
court Park and La Folie have not been slashed to death by 
high explosives, but in this winter of war have all their branches 
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interlaced like Gothic tracery, so that they are beautiful in 
sunlight or storm. | 

The sunlight was upon the forest of Bourlon to-day, and 
above that great dark mass of trees rising over the undulating 
ground to the highest knoll, for which the enemy has fought 
in a series of most desperate counter-attacks, was a long, low 
line of blue sky wonderfully clear for an autumn day, so that 
one had far visibility, and on the right the towers and spires 
of Cambrai rose clear and fine below the clouds. It was difficult 
to believe that the village of Bourlon was still in the enemy’s 
hands after the desperate fighting in and out. The trees of the 
forest straggle out to it, and before these battles it was enclosed 
and hidden in the glades. But here—and it is only here—the 
concentration of our shell-fire has crashed into that httle wood- 
land and lopped off the branches and torn some of the trunks 
to tatters, so that they begin to have the gallows-tree look of 
other woods of war. <A few low, dark masses among the trunks 
show where the cottages of Bourlon village stood, and where 
two days ago Yorkshiremen, following some Tanks, went into 
a most bloody fight, and struggled to gain and hold these ruins 
against the nests of machine-gunners and swarms of riflemen. 
This morning it was all quiet there, and there was no sign of 
strife about it. All the activity of war seemed to be in the 
sky rather than on the earth, and owing to the wonderful 
visibility of the morning hours many of our aeroplanes were 
up, flying about the sky in fighting formations, crossing the 
German lines on reconnaissance, and engaging hostile planes 
who were trying to use the light of day to see any movement 
of troops behind our lines. 

Caught napping on the first day of the battle, the German 
air service has tried on the later days to get back some kind 
of power on this Front, and this morning some of their best 
flyers were about, having no doubt been drafted down from 
other parts of the Front. I feel sure that it will have been a 
great day of battle in the air when the records come in, for 
there was continual machine-gun fire overhead and unseen 
combats in the clouds. The most sensational thing I saw was 
the exploit of a German airman, a cool and audacious fellow, 
who slipped through our fighting formations when they had 
gone into other sky spaces, and made straight as an arrow for 
one of our kite balloons or “sausages.” I had passed that 
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Rupert of ours and its home behind our lines, and had watched 
it swaying in the wind in the blue stretch of sky overlooking 
the enemy’s lme. Then I had gone beyond it and was looking 
at the towers of Cambrai, when I saw a single aeroplane drop 
out of a cloud and come very straight and low towards us. 
There had been a lot of anti-aircraft gunning before, and the 
sky was full of black puffs of German shrapnel, but now our 
Archies began to fire rapidly and a group of our soldiers stand- 
ing close to me raised their rifles hke men when a covey of 
partridges has been put up, and they took pot-shots at this 
low-flying bird, which passed straight over our heads. It flew 
im a bee-line for our balloon, which suddenly began to haul 
down. It was too late to get safe to earth. The German aero- 
plane poised and stooped to it. A second later the balloon 
broke into red flame, became a torch of fire, and fell like a 
rocket, with a long blazing tail, terribly beautiful in its descent. 
For that second those of us who were watching held our breath, 
thinking of the two observers who had been in the basket up 
there. But before the second had passed something fell below 
the flaming trail, something small and black, and then above 
it something else, like a white wisp of cloud, appeared above 
it, spreading out. One man had escaped in his parachute. 
Less than another second passed, and then another black object 
fell, and the white cloud opened above him, and together, one 
slightly higher than the other, these two men floated earthwards, 
dangerously near the long tail of flame which had been their 
balloon. A little nearer, and they would have been caught in 
its downward rush of fire, but 1 saw them swaying and falling 
very gently, like puffballs, until they touched the earth. The 
German airman, after his straight flight and shot, whisked round 
and fled into the nearest cloud, chased by a flight of ours who 
had come round the sky at full speed, when they saw the burn- 
ing of the balloon. It was a bold adventure of the German 
pilot—a slight set-off for many exploits of the same kind done 
by our flying men during recent days. 

For two days now the infantry on both sides have made no 
' further attack or counter-attack. Whatever may happen next 
the balance of success is ours on this ground, where our troops 
and Tanks went far through the Hindenburg line, captured well 
over 10,000 prisoners, and now dominate the enemy’s line of 
communications through Cambrai. 
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V 
THE GERMAN COUNTER-THRUST 


NovEMBER 80 


THE enemy this morning has made a determined effort to drive 
us back from our newly captured positions, and at about 7.80, 
after a very violent bombardment, with the use of many gas- 
shells, delivered a heavy attack with massed storm-troops 
against our lines round Bourlon Wood. Going up towards the 
‘Front before knowing that this new battle was impending, I 
saw the enemy’s fierce bombardment of our lines and other 
signs of intense conflict. Places where I have been during the 
past ten days watching this open warfare around Bourlon Wood 
without seeing much hostile shelling except on the immediate 
line of attack or counter-attack, were now being swept by fire, 
and the sky was full of the black smoke-clouds of German 
shrapnel and with the shrill whine of it. It was obvious that 
the comparative quietude of the days following our last attack 
on Fontaine-Notre-Dame has been used by the enemy to bring 
up more guns and store up supplies of ammunition, in order to 
support the new attack to-day. It was remarkable to see the 
range and intensity of his fire, and he was shooting as far back 
as Bapaume, which is now a long way behind our lines. Many 
squadrons of our aeroplanes were overhead. The enemy’s 
thrust against our positions round the forest of Bourlon was 
supported by masses of men, who succeeded in driving through 
for some distance on the west side of the forest, but were 
checked and driven back by our troops, who fought with the 
utmost gallantry and self-sacrifice. The battle is still in progress 
there, but from the latest reports it seems that the enemy has 
had to retire, after most bloody losses. 

Sir Julian Byng’s strategy and victory when our troops broke 
through the Hindenburg line and swept into the country round 
Cambrai challenged the enemv to open warfare. He has appa- 
rently accepted the challenge. It will be a new opportunity 
for generalship. 


~ 
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DECEMBER 1 


Ir was inevitable, after our surprise victory on November 20 
and our break through the Hindenburg line to the country 
round Cambrai, that the dangers as well as the advantages of 
open warfare should return on this part of the Front. 

Our advance, taking in Bourlon Wood on the north, saa 
ground beyond Masniéres and Marcoing, Gonnelieu and Villers- 
Guislain on the right, had made for us a new and rather perilous 
salient, which might tempt the enemy to retaliate heavily for 
the blow we had dealt him. During the past week he seemed 
to concentrate his efforts entirely on the northern side of this 
salient, by desperate attacks and counter-attacks on Bourlon 
Wood, Fontaine-Notre-Dame, and our lines west of Bourlon 
Wood by the village of Mceuvres; but meanwhile he was 
concentrating heavy forces with great secrecy, as we had as- 
sembled ours, on our right flank by Crévecoeur and Lateau 
Wood and opposite Villers-Guislain, in order to strike through 
at the weakest part of our salient, and so, if he had luck, cut 
off large numbers of our men and guns. 

The attack delivered yesterday morning had ambitious plans, 
and was directed from the north to pierce southwards to the 
Cambrai road, past the west side of Bourlon Wood, while what 
was possibly a heavier attack was delivered suddenly on our 
eastern or right flank in the direction of Gonnelieu and Villers- 
Guislain. The northern attack failed, as I will tell later, with 
most bloody losses to the enemy. The southern attack had a 
success, which put a most severe strain upon our generalship 
and the disciplined courage of our troops. Unfortunately the 
enemy was able to capture some of our guns which were very 
far forward, but some of these have been recovered after being 
in his hands for.a few hours. 

After the comparative quietude along this part of the Front, 
which I described in a recent message, the enemy began a 
violent bombardment on and around Bourlon Wood on Thurs- 
day afternoon. This died down after dusk, and there was a 
fairly quiet night. There was no sign of a great attack until, 
about 7.30 on Friday morning, the enemy fired vast numbers 
of gas-shells over our positions round the forest of Bourlon, 
and made a strong artillery demonstration all along the northern 
side of the salient, from Moeuvres on the west spreading east- 
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ward to Marcoing and Masniéres. This was followed later in 
the north by heavy infantry attacks with masses of men on 
the west side of Bourlon Wood. 

On our right flank the attack began suddenly without a 
violent bombardment, and many battalions advancing with 
immense numbers of machine-guns debouched against our lines 
from Crévecceur, where they made straight for Villers-Guislain. 
We were holding our forward positions here thinly, and when 
this sudden weight of men was flung against them they were 
forced to give way and the enemy’s columns broke through our 
lines rapidly, and the surprise of the attack was so great for a 
little while that in most cases our men were only aware of the 
enemy’s break through when they saw his troops swarming 
close to them. 

A young gunner told me this morning that he was with his 
battery between La Vacquerie and Gonnelieu when, at about 
7.80 yesterday morning, he heard an officer shout “ Stand to 
your guns!’’ He rushed out of his dug-out to his battery 
and saw, only 300 yards away, a number of German soldiers 
advancing with machine-guns. This team of British gunners, 
with their officers, did’ not lose their nerve, although the 
surprise was stupefying. The officers gave orders for the direct 
laying of the guns on the enemy’s ranks, and they actually 
fired some rounds and tore gaps in the German lines. But 
others ran forward, and were so close that our gunners were 
almost surrounded before they abandoned the battery and ran 
for safety. Three of the officers were hit by rifle or machine- 
gun fire, but the other gunners made their escape and joined 
the infantry. Afterwards they were given mnifles and took part 
in the counter-attack which recaptured Gouzeaucourt and drove 
the enemy back. 


DECEMBER 2 


In other parts of the field bodies of our men were caught by 
surprise through the rapidity of the first enemy advance, 
though the attack as a whole was not unexpected. In the 
neighbourhood of Marcoing and Masniéres the men off duty in 
some of our English battalions—Middlesex, Royal Fusiliers, and 
others of the 29th Division-—had been sleeping in cellars and 
ruined cottages when the sentries gave the shout of “‘ Stand 
to!” and all the men were hurried out to line up in the roads. 
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Some of them told me yesterday that they saw the enemy 
advancing over high ground south of Masniéres in large numbers, 
and it was clear at a glance that our more advanced lines had 
been bent in. There does not seem to have been a direct attack 
on Masniéres or Marcoing at that time, but some parties of the 
enemy swung to the right and got into Les Rues-Vertes, which 
is a suburb of Masniéres, and were shattered by the machine- 
gun fire of our men, who also swept the ridge south of the St.- 
Quentin Canal, so that many German soldiers were seen to fall. 

‘* We strafed them properly,” said a boy who had just come 
out of the battle with a bullet in his arm, “ but Fritz put down 
a frightful shell-fire into Marcoing this morning. And it wasn’t 
& picnic for us.” | | 

It was at Gouzeaucourt that the surprise was greatest on 
Friday morning. This village was well behind the line of our 
recent advance, and had been organized as a forward station 
for wounded and some other purposes. It was here that many 
civilians were sent after their rescue from Masniéres, those poor 
women with babies and perambulators and pet dogs who made 
such a strange pitiful crowd on the morning among our guns 
and cavalry and German prisoners. We had a big field-ambu- 
lance among the ruins, with a body of splendid young doctors, 
who worked like heroes and were very merry and bright when 
I went up to see them on the way to farther fields. Many 
members of this little community believed themselves safe 
from the danger of front-line positions, though they did not 
believe that their immunity from shell-fire would last for ever. 
Early on Friday morning most of the hospital staff was asleep 
before the toil of the day. Some of the orderlies were up 
making coffee for the doctors. One medical officer was in 
his rubber bath, and had just lathered himself very success- 
fully with soap. In Gouzeaucourt there was the stretching 
of arms of tired fellows who wanted another hour’s sleep, and 
the yawning of men who wake to another day of strenuous 
work and the fragrance of coffee and frizzling bacon, which 
is the English soldier’s incense to the gods of the dawn. 
Suddenly shots rang out. They were very close. The merry 
and bright young doctors sat up and listened. The man with 
the lather of soap on his body put his head out of his tent. 
More shots snapped out, like the cracking of whips, and they 
were right among the ruins of Gouzeaucourt. The enemy was 
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there among them. He was inside Gouzeaucourt and all round 
it. The lathered man put a towel round his body and, as one 
of his comrades told me, hared down the street. Other men 
ran, and so got away. On the outskirts of the village some 
pioneers retreated down the road to Fins, but in Gouzeaucourt 
most of the field-ambulance staff found themselves in the hands 
of the enemy, with railwaymen and mule-drivers and engineers 
and odds and ends of units who had been working in the place. 

By a queer chance [ was on the road to Gouzeaucourt that 
morning, and it was only by a fluke of luck that I did not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. If I had been fifteen minutes 
earlier, or if I had not sensed something strange on the road, 
¥ should not have been writing this message. A friend of mine 
in the car with me was in sprightly humour, rather too sprightly 
I thought for such an early hour on a cold morning. He amused 
himself by the thought of what would happen if we got pinched 
by the enemy in Gouzeaucourt or Villers-Plouich after a German 
break through. It was an uncanny conversation in view of 
what has happened, for neither of us had a ghost of an idea 
that such a thing was likely. It was at Fins that both of us 
began staring about curiously. There were a lot of men on 
the road coming in our direction. There was something queer 
about them. They were in odd groups, walking quietly with- 
out disorder, like labourers who have done their day’s job and 
amble quietly home down the roads. A young gunner officer 
came up. 

** ‘What has happened ? ” we asked. ‘“‘ The enemy has broken 
through,” said the gunner officer. We were silent for a second, 
as men are-silent who hear incredible things. Then one of us 
asked, “‘ Where is the enemy?” The gunner officer pointed 
down the road and said, ‘‘ There; this side of Gouzeaucourt.”’ 

That was our little morning surprise, and we got the car 
round pretty quick. Then we tried to approach the Front by 
a different road, to the left up by Havrincourt and Hermies, 
and on the way saw and heard other strange things. Some of 
our artillery was on the move. We saw them galloping across 
the fields. In a quiet place the gunners stood to their guns, 
- as though expecting an attack, but were not yet firing. Men 
were packing up ammunition dumps and hospitals. In some 
places where on earlier days there had been much activity there 
was now a look of quietude. 
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An officer rode up to us, and we asked ‘him to tell us the 
situation on the north of the salient, for which we were heading. 
“’ The Boche is putting up a big attack,” he said, “ but so far 
we seem to be holding him. Anyhow, he has not got near 
this place.” 

The news had not spread everywhere. In one field some 
Tommies were playing football. In some camps men were 
frying their breakfast bacon, as though all the world were at 
peace. We knew more about it then. We knew that north 
as well as south of the salient our men were fighting hard to 
hold back the enemy, and that our right wing was for the 
moment in jeopardy. As we got towards Havrincourt we saw 
the whole line of our northern front by Bourlon Wood under 
‘Shell-fire. The quietude of the past days was gone, and places 
where I had spent many hours on the way to the battlefields 
were fiery furnaces. Havrincourt Wood and the roads below 
it were under an intense bombardment. The enemy was fling- 
ing shells down the Bapaume—Cambrai road. Bourlon Wood, 
now held by the 47th (London) Division, and all the fields and 
villages to the left of it were filled with clouds of smoke from 
high explosives, and for miles our own guns were sweeping a 
fury of drum-fire over the advancing enemy. 

It. was then that the enemy was trying to break through 
past Bourlon Forest on the left and cut off the northern side 
of the salient. As we know now this northern attack, which 
started two hours after that on the right wing, was supported 
by six to seven divisions, who advanced behind storms of gas- 
shells and high explosives. For a time our troops had to yield 
ground, and some bodies of the enemy penetrated almost as 
far as the sugar factory on the Cambrai road, but were there 
repulsed by our men, who fought with enormous gallantry. 
They were then caught by our artillery-fire, and these masses 
of men were forced into retreat and our guns followed them up, 
raking them as they went and slaughteringthem. Our infantry 
followed them too, with machine-gun and rifle fire, and re- 
established our line except for a bit of trench below Moeuvres. 
This northern attack of the enemy had failed utterly, with 
bloody losses, and that menace to our lines was for the day 
removed. 

Overhead the sky was blackened by our aircraft. I have 
seen many of our aeroplanes before on days of battle, bnt never 
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so many squadrons and flights and single scouts as on Friday, 
when they were like flocks of crows over the enemy’s lines. 
There was aerial fighting all day, for enemy planes came out 
in large numbers also, and challenged our men to this deadly 
tournament in the skies. At 7.80 there were thirty hostile 
planes over the Bonavis Farm area, and many fired white 
lights continuously over Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu and 
Villers-Guislain. 

All through Friday morning the situation was somewhat 
critical on the right by Gouzeaucourt, but it was relieved in 
the afternoon by magnificent counter-attacks by the Guards 
and some dismounted cavalry and Tanks and bodies of troops 
who had been retreating, fighting all the way, and holding the 
enemy back by rear-guard actions with rifle-fire and machine- 
gun fire. Some of these men have told me that they fought 
all the way back like this in short rushes, lying down for volley- 
firing, then getting up and retreating before the advancing 
swarms of men, then lying down again for another bout of 
rifle-fire. They could not hold back the enemy. Some of 
their comrades were cut off, and it was up to the Guards to 
deliver a decisive counter-attack in the afternoon. 

The Germans had cavalry behind their infantry ready to 
pour through any serious gap in our lines. I saw the Guards 
on their way to this battle of Friday afternoon till Saturday 
morning. It wasathrilling and noble sight as the men marched 
down the roads towards Gouzeaucourt, knowing that in a few 
hours they would be fighting in a terrific way. They were tall 
and proper men, and they marched with full packs, but did 
not seem to feel the weight of them. They were led on by their 
bands playing gay music, with a fine, swinging rhythm in it, 
and these men stepped out jauntily, whistling and singing to 
the march tunes. Some of them were smoking their pipes, and 
others were munching apples and chocolate, and others were 
marching silently and thoughtfully, as though seeing ahead of 
them the battle into which they would soon be plunged. So 
they passed, and when I met some of them again they were 
seated in trucks of a train, covered with blankets to shelter 
them from the shrewd wind, so that it was all dark inside when 
I lifted the flap and looked at the rows of faces under bandaged 
heads, and with bodies lying there grievously wounded. They 
had fought their fight, and driven back the enemy beyond 
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Gouzeaucourt and St.-Quentin Ridge and Gonnelieu, and had 
broken the gravest part of the German menace. 

Before our counter-attack on Gouzeaucourt on Friday after- 
noon, followed by a further battle next morning at six, the 
enemy had had time to organize his defence, and his storm- 
troops had brought up not only large numbers of machine-guns, 
but also field-guns with each battalion, to destroy our Tanks, 
which they expected to come back upon them. They had been 
ordered to attack and hold with all their strength. As we know 
from a captured order, their army general had told them, in 
high-sounding words, that the English surprise attack, supported 
by masses of Tanks, had gained a victory near Cambrai, but 
now this victory was to be changed into defeat by the valour 
of German soldiers and the help of God. They were men of 
the 34th, 220th, 9th Reserve, 107th, and 28th Divisions, the 
last having been brought up fresh for this attack from the 
French Front at Laon. They were good troops, but they could 
not stand against the Guards and our dismounted cavalry and | 
other English units. 

On Friday afternoon the Guards attacked from the direction 
of Trescault, and another body of them from near Metz. They 
were met by the fiercest machine-gun fire, but enveloped 
Gouzeaucourt and fought their way into the village and beyond 
it, driving out the enemy by a hard struggle at close quarters, 
against snipers, machine-gunners, and bodies of riflemen under 
the cover of walls. Some of the infantry fled as soon as the — 
Guards entered the village, but the machine-gunners fought a 
stubborn rear-guard action, and it was difficult to clear Gouzeau- 
court of isolated groups. During their brief tenure of the place 
they had not been able to remove much of our material, and 
our dressing-station was very much as it had been left. Some 
of its personnel was rescued, with other men who had been 
hiding in cellars and shell-craters, including some American 
railway men who, as I will tell in another message, had had 
astounding adventures. 

The enemy retired that evening on to St.-Quentin Ridge and 
Gauche Wood, and held in strong force the high ground of 
Lateau Wood, from which our 12th Division had withdrawn 
with most of their guns. On the following morning, which 
was yesterday, the battle was resumed, and another attack 
by our infantry drove the enemy back from the Ridge and 
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the Gauche Wood, and out through Gonnelieu, where we took 
some 800 prisoners and forty machine-guns, and recaptured a 
number of our guns which had been in the enemy’s hands, 
as well as some of their own guns, which we took in the 
original advance on November 20. 

Our troops were helped enormously by the gallant work of 
the Tanks, whose crews advanced on the enemy and fought 
with the highest courage. The enemy’s field-guns were brought 
into action against them at close range, but the crew of each 
Tank fought regardless of all risk, and got in among the enemy 
with their guns and caused great havoc among them. It was 
a battle fought almost without artillery on our side on this 
right wing, and our men had to advance against the most 
terrible machine-gun barrage they have ever known, so that 
it was sheer human valour which drove the enemy back and 
re-established the part of our line below Masniéres and Mar- 
coing, so relieving our situation for a time of its chief menace. 


LaTER 

Durie last night we withdrew in the region of Masniéres in 
order to straighten our-line and get back from a position made 
untenable, because of the enemy’s holding Lateau Wood and 
the ridges to the south-east of this village. It was after a 
series of attacks by the enemy, nine separate attacks during 
the day, in which more German soldiers were killed, it is 
reckoned, than ever before in the same time. It was a massacre 
of men, and dead bodies were piled on dead bodies and wounded 
on wounded by the sweep of our men’s machine-gun and rifle 
fire. 

I have already told how the first waves of the Germans 
flowed up into Les Rues-Vertes, the southern suburb of Mas- 
niéres, and were beaten back by our men of the 29th Division. 
After that successive bodies of storm-troops tried to force their 
way into these streets. Nine times they came on, and nine 
times they were repulsed with great slaughter, getting no 
farther than this outer suburb, where they seized some of 
the houses and held their outposts. Our men launched their 
final counter-attack after five o’clock yesterday afternoon, and 
cleared the enemy out and took groups of prisoners. In the 
litter of battle they found a German officer’s message to his 
commander, saying that his position was untenable owing to 
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the greatness of his losses and the severity of our counter- 
attacks. 


VI 
FROM GONNELIEU TO GOUZEAUCOURT 


DECEMBER 8 

BEFORE German troops advanced in their violent attack against 
our lines, which began last Friday morning and has been 
renewed to-day on our right wing with fresh troops, they were 
commanded in the order of the day by their army general to 
retake all the ground lost by our victory on November 20, and 
promised that if they captured six kilometres they would gain 
peace. The German army on our front has been fighting for 
a long time under the impulse of these illusory promises of 
peace. There was to be peace if they held out till August, 
there was to be peace if they won the battle of Flanders; now 
there is to be peace if they gain the six kilometres of ground 
lost less than a fortnight ago. It is a pitiful thing, revealing 
the peace hunger of men who see nothing but slaughter ahead 
of them unless they can end this war. But to be just to them 
they are fighting now as hard as ever they have fought, and 
with a proud and savage spirit. 

A few days ago, when our North-country infantry of the 
62nd Division made their magnificent attack on Bourlon village, 
some of the German officers refused to surrender to the accursed 
English, as they called us. Two of them blew out their brains 
rather than be taken prisoner, and a non-commissioned officer 
committed hara-kiri before our men by thrusting a bayonet 
through his entrails. That is proof of the bitterness with which 
these Germans are fighting. Those men belonged to the Cock- 
chafers, or ‘‘ Maikaefer,’’ who were shattered by the Welsh in the 
early days of the Flanders fighting, but other regiments not so 
famous are sacrificing themselves in their desperate attacks 
against us, as on the last day of last month, when they came 
down west of Bourlon Wood shoulder to shoulder in massed 
lines, and were mown down by machine-guns and the rifle-fire 
of our troops and by our field-guns, who never had such human 
targets. 

To-day’s attack is another thrust from a front extending 
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between Vendhuille and Epéhy, with its spear-heads directed 
against La Vacquerie, Gonnelieu, and other places east of 
Gouzeaucourt and south of Masniéres. A new German division 
has been brought from Flanders for this new attempt to break 
our lines. It is the eighth. The enemy’s attack began this 
morning with violent destructive fire on a wide front following 
a storm of gas-shells put over during the night, and a big battle 
is now in progress, with most intense fighting round Gonnelieu 
and La Vacquerie and south of Marcoing. 

It is too soon to give any details, and few reports have come 
back, but our troops are holding their lines with heroic valour 
against enormous forces. So did those battalions fight who 
stood the first shock of attack last Friday morning, when the 
enemy broke through to Gouzeaucourt. 

Round by Gonnelieu there were Lancashire troops of the 
55th Division who had fought also in our original advance on 
the extreme right. .‘“‘ They must have fought like tigers ” is 
the verdict of troops near them, but the story of their last stand 
cannot yet be told. 

Before I could mention our withdrawal from Masniéres on 
Sunday night, I gave a few details of the last fighting there, 
and that also is a wonderful story of human heroism. Our men 
of the 29th Division had to encounter nine German attacks in 
great force advancing into the suburb of Les Rues-Vertes under 
the protection of frightful bombardment. They repulsed these 
attacks nine times with machine-gun and rifle fire until enemy 
officers sent back word that their position in this suburb was 
untenable and they had to retreat from our annihilating fire. 
But by this time Masniéres was at the end of a sharp salient 
formed by the enemy’s gain’of the ridge below, and during the 
night, according to orders, our men withdrew unknown to the 
enemy, who were busy with their dead and wounded. Even © 
on Sunday morning the Germans did not know that not a 
single English soldier remained in Masniéres, and they bom- 
barded it anew before sending forward more storm-troops in 
the afternoon, when they discovered its abandonment. 

Yesterday afternoon at the same time they made three 
separate attacks on La Vacquerie, and each time were shattered 
by machine-gun and rifle fire, so that the ground is strewn with 
their dead. 

Fighting just as hard and just as terrible made a horror of 
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Gonnelieu, where the Lancashire men of the 55th Division were 
fighting. The streets of that village are littered with bodies, 
and the place must be a shambles. It is difficult to calculate 
the German losses since that. hour of 7.30 on Friday morning, 
when they made their tremendous attempt to reverse our 
victory of November 20, and to recapture their lost ground. 
We have inevitably suffered heavy losses too, in this enormous 
struggle to beat back the enemy’s massed forces and to hold 
our lines against great fire. But the enemy’s losses in attack 
must be fantastic in their tragic numbers. Our machine-gun 
fire has swept their ranks time and time and again, mowing 
down long lines of men, and in the northern part of the attack 
especially our artillery had cut swathes in their battalions. 

I have described in as much detail as possible what happened 
at Gouzeaucourt and neighbourhood, when the enemy drove in 
our line and swept forward over some of our newly gained 
ground, but I have not yet told much about the beginning of 
that attack, the most ambitious part of the attack on the 
northern side of the salient that same morning. All through 
the night it had been quiet about Bourlon Wood. At 4.80, 
before dawn, our men there and on the left by Tadpole Copse 
and troops to the right of Moeuvres reported all quiet. It was 
not until several hours later that one or two abrupt messages 
came back from the front line, and then no more. ‘“ Enemy 
advancing on us.” ‘‘ Heavy concentration of hostile troops 
coming down past Quarry Wood.” “ Enemy approaching our 
brigade headquarters.” 

Approaching brigade headquarters! Why, that was well 
behind our lines. If that were true the enemy must have 
broken through in depth, and there would be the devil to pay. 
It was not true about brigade headquarters. The message was 
in error, and meant to say the battalion headquarters, which 
was quite another thing, but it gave a shock to the officers who 
were receiving other messages from their right, reporting that 
the enemy had broken through at Gonnelieu and Villers-Guislain, 
and that later he was on the west side of Gouzeaucourt, and 
that many of our men had been surrounded. A shock, but 
nothing to cause loss of nerve to men who know that a large 
sum of human life depends on their coolness to deal with a 
crisis like this. 

** Are your guns all right ? ’ went a question down the wire, 
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and the answer came back, “‘ We’re all right; killing them in 
hundreds.”’ 

At 9.15 a.m. large bodies of German troops, to the strength 
of a division, were seen entering Mceuvres. An hour later our 
SOS went up on the west side of the Canal du Nord, and thirty- 
five minutes later on the east side of the canal. 

Long waves of men in field grey——no need to ask their business 
—were seen coming like slow-moving waves over the rolling 
ground towards the Bapaume—Cambrai road, south-west of 
Bourlon Forest. Our men of the 2nd Division, which had 
relieved the 86th Ulster Division on November 27, and of the 
47th (London) Division saw them lying behind machine-guns, 
lying in tussocky grass with rifles ready, standing on the fire- 
step of trenches below Moeuvres, on the west bank of the canal, 
and standing to the guns, field-batteries, and howitzers in open 
country not far back from these advancing hordes. 

Our men were staring at these grey fellows who came over 
with packs on their backs. “ Looked as if they was come to 
stay,’’ said a Cockney fellow afterwards, and then he added 
with a grim laugh, “‘ and they was.”? Some of them stayed 
alive, and many of them stayed dead. Our machine-guns were 

for an attack like this. They had been waiting for 
it. They had arranged direct barrage-fire and enfilade-fire to 
kill an attack or counter-attack any way it should come. And 
now on that Friday morning they let go, and fired as our 
machine-gunners have rarely fired before, in steady sweeps of 
bullets, belt after belt, till each machine-gun team had a great 
litter of spent belts lying around them. 

One battery alone fired over 70,000 sound at no fewer than 
ten successive waves of Gérman infantry. As we know from 
prisoners, they were Germans of the 49th, 16th, and 20th Divi- 
sions. ‘These men advanced with more than Oriental dedica- 
tion to death. The foremost lines were swept by machine-gun, 
rifle, and artillery fire, and fell dead and wounded in the grass. 
Other men came behind them and fell. Others followed, and 
others, and others, these waves of field-grey fellows, and always 
they came a little nearer in spite of their losses, survivors 
closing up the ranks and coming forward until they were within 
about 1000 yards of our machine-guns, still sweeping them as 
scythes sweep a line of wheat. Then in the centre they wavered, 
broke, and fied, followed by all our fire, by heavy artillery as 
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well as light artillery and rifle-fire and more machine-gun fire. 
Only on the German right and our left did the enemy enter 
our line, that was in the trenches on the outskirts of Moeuvres, 
just north of the Cambrai road, where we held a German com- 
munication trench running up at right angles frdm the old 
German trench system now in our hands. 

Our men here had to retreat from that isolated bit of trench, 
and to abandon about 200 yards of old German support trench, 
but not without hard fighting. It was fighting with bayonet 
and bombs, and it is still fighting with bayonets and bombs, 
for it is going on now as for three days past, and the Royal 
Fusiliers told me they have been killing Germans all that time, 
and terrible slaughter was done by the South Staffordshires, 
Middlesex Regiment, Berkshires, 1st King’s Royal Rifles, and 
the Oxford and Bucks of the 2nd Division. Before these 
trenches there is a litter of dead, but more where the long 
_ lines came over west of Bourlon Wood, and, like water instead 
of human life, followed in wave after wave, and were spilt 
upon the earth. Thirty prisoners have been taken in the 
trenches where the enemy penetrated. They talk of their losses 
like men who have seen a great tragedy ; incredible losses, if 
one did not know the truth. They believe that the German 
High Command will not order another attack like that because 
of its cost, but there they have more belief in the humanity 
of the German High Command than experience warrants or 
the law of war. Perhaps the enemy has not abandoned his 
original hope of regaining all the ground we took from him 
when the Tanks and troops broke the Hindenburg line, and 
will go to far lengths of sacrifice in blood and agony to achieve 
this purpose. 

In the past fortnight our troops have done so many mar- 
vellous acts of courage that I despair of ever giving more than 
faint far-off glimpses of the great sum of valour revealed in all 
these attacks and counter-attacks. I wish I could give the 
names of many single men, like one brilliant young soldier who 
now lies dead, and whose life was a fine promise of genius to 
our Army; but the rules are against it, and even in the time 
I have, writing between one battle and another, I can only 
scramble down a few broad pictures of all this struggle. The 
spirit of our men in this fighting has never been more audacious 
in attack, nor more enduring in defence. In attack it is shown, 
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as one example out of a hundred, when two young Yorkshire 
officers on the night before Sir Julian Byng’s historic victory, 
out in advance of a Tank in trouble, crawled through the 
enemy’s barbed wire by Havrincourt. and reconnoitred the 
ground so well that many lives were saved by their guidance, 
and the few scraps I had written about these North-country 
troops of the 62nd Division who fought through Bourlon village 
on November 27 do no justice to the most amazing fight, in 
which they beat back the enemy from buried houses, fighting 
from wall to wall, gained high ground which had been lost in 
the Bourlon Wood by heavy | counter-attacks, wired it that 
night and made it secure in defence. 

It was a Yorkshire officer belonging to the 185th Brigade of 
the 62nd Division who rescued the East Surreys left in Bourlon 
village, 500 of them, with seven officers. A signaller came back 
through the enemy’s lines with news of their plight, and then 
collapsed after handing in his message. The officer volunteered 
to go into the village and guide the East Surreys back. He 
went in right through the enemy’s lines, through streets of 
dead and German machine-gun posts, and it was his guidance 
which helped to save the East Surreys. London men and 
Lancashire men have done acts as brave as this, which one day 
must be told. 


DECEMBER 2 


I wap not time to tell yesterday of my meeting by chance a 
number of American railwaymen and engineers who had been 
engaged in construction work near Gouzeaucourt, and running 
up trains laden with supplies for our troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Villers-Plouich and Villers-Guislain. I saw these men 
yesterday morning after they had been surrounded by the 
enemy for hours, and had then, with great cunning, made their 
escape to our lines. They are a splendid body of men, hard and 
keen and good-humoured, who made a joke of their thrilling 
adventure and of their present danger, which was not at an 
end, as the enemy was putting over heavy shells at odd moments, 
and one burst with an enormous explosion only 100 yards or 
So away from them when I stood among them. 

“I guess I had a near call,’ said one of them from St. Louis, 
Missouri, and he told me how when he was standing by his 


_ train, which had a full load of rations for the English troops, 
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he was suddenly startled by shells bursting round his engine 
and saw the enemy approaching over the ridge by Villers- 
Guislain. 

*“One of your Tommies was standing near me,” said the 
American, “ and he bent down and picked up a bit of shrapnel, 
and said, ‘ Blowed if it ain’t hot,’ and then he looked up again 
and said, ‘I’m blessed if old Fritz hasn’t gone and broken 
through.’ Just as he said that, a shell burst close, and the poor 
lad was killed, not an arm’s length away from me. I guessed 
it was time to quit, and I ran hard and found the enemy all 
round me. So I took to hiding in,a shell-hole, and lay there 
until this morning.” 

Four of his comrades in the engine crew had the same expe 
rience, and one was wounded in the thigh, but they all had 
the luck to escape. Another American engineman was first 
startled by a German aeroplane, which came straight down the 
track near Villers-Plouich,/flying very low and firing a machine- 


gun. 

“I hadn’t a steel hat handy,” said this man, “so I picked 
up a petrol-tin and put that on my head, and thought it might 
be better than nothing. Then I saw Germans, and thought to 
myself this is a queer kind of fix for a fellow from America 
laying rails behind the English lines, so I crouched down behind 
the engine and hoped the Germans wouldn’t see me. I guess 
they didn’t, or I shouldn’t be here.” 

Another American came up with a grin on his face. “ I’m 
from Tennessee,” he said, and he was a tall, lean, swarthy 
fellow, as like a Mexican cowboy as any fellow of that kind I 
have seen on the films. ‘‘ What happened to you ?” I asked ; 
and he told me that all sorts of things had happened to him 
since six o’clock the previous morning, but he hadn’t time to 
tell the yarn, except that after his escape from the Germans, 
- who were all round him, he got through and borrowed a Tommy’s 
gun and fought all day with our infantry, and liked it. 

_“ It’s not the first time Pve held a gun in my hand,” he said. 
** ¥ was in the Spanish-American War and other places. I guess 
¥ knocked out a few Boches for you.”’ 

One of the American railway teams had their track blown 
up ahead of them by forward patrols of Germans, and these 
also tell me that they thought it time to quit, and quitted. 
But afterwards they formed part of some patrols who volun- 
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teered for service with our infantry, and so saw some very 
hard fighting with our Guards at Gouzeaucourt. Among them 
were a number of New York men. _ 

All these Americans showed a high and splendid spirit, and 
our men are loud in praise of them. “It was the dog-gonest 
experience I have ever had,”’ said one of them, “ and a mighty 
close call anyway.” 

They had some casualties among ices but by good luck 
only a few. | 


DECEMBER ‘4 


Au. day yesterday the enemy continued his thrusts against our 
lines from the St.-Quentin Canal by Marcoing southward to the 
neighbourhood of Gonnelieu and La Vacquerie. His plan of 
attack was direct and obvious. It was to drive through our 
lines below Marcoing by way of the small copse to the south- 
east of the village, and at the same time to break through 
towards Villers-Plouich and Metz-en-Couture by gaining the 
high ground of La Vacquerie and its surrounding heights and 
the St.-Quentin Ridge. In this endeavour the enemy has flung 
in large numbers of men, at least the battalions of six divisions, 
on that narrow front of attack, not counting the cost, not 
hesitating to send forward new battalions after those shattered 
by our fire, never weakening in his pressure against our men, 
even where he could make no advance, and sending up imme- 
diate supports to take advantage of any temporary success. 

So at the end of the year we find ourselves engaged in a 
battle more decisive in its issues, perhaps, than all the fighting 
of the months which have preceded it, though forced upon the 
enemy by all that has gone before—by his weakening man- 
power after his enormous casualties in Artois and Flanders, by 
his loss of the Passchendaele Ridge, which has robbed him of 
his great north wall of defence, so that he may lie open to attack 
in the plains next year, and by the immediate threat to his line 
of communication through Cambrai after the smashing of his 
Hindenburg line by Sir Julian Byng’s Army. He seems to be 
forcing a decisive fight in open country, and how much of 
political and how much of military significance there is in this 
it is for other people than myself to estimate. His prisoners 
tell us that they have been promised peace if they win this 
battle. Let it go at that. | 
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With whatever inspiration they may have behind ‘them the 
German troops are fighting with most fierce and stubborn 
courage, and because of that their losses yesterday and since 
Friday morning last have been, in our men’s judgment—and 
they ought to know—enormous, as the price of what they have 
gained. They have not gained very much yet, considering the 
violence of their efforts, though by sheer repetition of their 
attacks by masses of men flinging themselves into the face of 
our fire, they have extended their progress towards Marcoing, 
won some of the high ground about La Vacquerie, and have 
a foothold on the St.-Quentin Ridge above our country round 
Metz and Gouzeaucourt. Our men, therefore, are in the midst 
of a struggle as severe as anything that has faced British troops 
since the second Battle of Ypres. Since then on this front our 
enemy has been on the defensive, apart from his furious counter- 
attacks in the battles of the Somme and the Arras fighting and 
Flanders, which were for defensive reasons. But now the offen- 
sive is with him, and he is forcing the pace and fighting all out. 
It is ferocious fighting, preceded as usual on the enemy’s side 
by poison gas and supported by heavy artillery. Our men are 
denying the enemy’s advance yard by yard, and if ground is 
yielded, as in our withdrawal from the salient at Masniéres, and 
yesterday from Marcoing Copse below the Chapel of the Virgin 
at the entrance of the town, and from some of the slopes about 
La Vacquerie, it is only after a butchery of Germans and rear- 
guard actions which, I suppose, will be counted as among the 
most bloody episodes of this war. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that our men realize the high 
importance of this battle; yet I must say it, because it is in 
each man’s mind, and is the guiding thought which urges these 
men of ours to the most desperate resistance in places where 
for a time they have been cut off or outnumbered. The wounded 
who come back out of that zone of shell-fire and machine- 
gunning find only one comfort in their state, and that is that 
the enemy could not break their lines, or if he broke them for 
a time was thrust back again. . 

As long as I live I shall never forget those Guards and English 
county troops whom I met the other morning after our counter- 
attacks, which drove the enemy out of Gouzeaucourt and back 
from Gonnelieu. These men had been through machine-gun 
fire diabolical in its fury. They had lain out all night under 
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heavy shell-fire, and had attacked again in the following morn- 
ing, and had been wounded, and then had hobbled back to the 
first-aid dressing-station, and now after getting a bandage round 
their wounds lay in trucks on the light railway, huddled together 
in the darkness under tarpaulin and blanket covers which a 
wind with the edge of a knife in its blast tried to tear away 
from them. They had seen war at its worst—savage fighting 
at close quarters, fighting through houses and over broken walls 
and down in dark cellars, and they had fought cold and fought 
thirsty, and had been surrounded all night by the awful sounds 
and sights of such a battlefield. So they did not speak lght- 
hearted things nor breezy things, which those who know not 
war like to put into the mouths of our men, but gravely and 
quietly they described the battle and their own share in it, 
and what was then the peril of the situation. I spoke to them 
under the cover of those trucks in a strange twilight which was 
almost darkness, so that I could see the faces of only one or 
two men, and beyond that only blurred shadow-faces. |But 
these men’s voices rose up from the bottom of the trucks where 
they lay, like voices speaking out of that shadow-world where 
there is only truth. 

One man said: ‘I didn’t care for anything as long as we 
drove them back;” and another said : ‘‘ We knew we had got 
to get them back, or they would be all over us, so we let them 
have it and went through Gouzeaucourt without a check ;’’. and 
another said: “ Their machine-gun fire was frightful;” and 
another: “ The Germans want to make a big battle of this. 
There will be some bloody fighting before we’re through with 
it.” Then a last voice laughed in a grim way, and said: “ ?’m 
out of it now with a hole in my leg.” 

In another place I sat down by the side of a young gunner 
who had lost his guns in the first break through. He was one 
of those who had been given rifles and put into the line with 
infantry and dismounted cavalry, and American railwaymen 
and Canadian engineers, and men of the labour battalions. He 
was only a boy, but he spoke with the gravity of an old man as he 
leaned forward, looking at his wounded leg in a thoughtful way. 
_ “It’s Fritz’s turn now,” he said. ‘ He’s trying to get back 
onus. We shall have to put up a big fight to stop him.” 

“Do you think we shall?” I asked. He looked up at me 
under his steel hat, and said, ‘“‘ We’ve got to.” 
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And that is the spirit in which our men are fighting—a stern, 
grim, stubborn spirit, holding on to positions until they become 
untenable, and sometimes after they have become untenable, 
so that bodies of them are cut off, as yesterday were some 
groups on the north side of St.-Quentin Canal by Marcoing, 
fighting to the last so that other troops may fall back in safety. 
Nobody is able to see these things among the streets of ruined 
villages, in sunken roads and bits of trench by La Vacquerie 
and Marcoing Copse and the country round Gonnelieu. Only 
the men who come back can tell of them, and many do not 
come back, and some who come back do not tell much, because 
these things cannot be put into words by simple men who do 
not analyse their own emotions, or say more than “ It was very 
hot” in their description of a scene where, perhaps, they were 
& little group of worn and weary men holding a forlorn hope, 
with many dead and wounded round them, and the last belt 
of a machine-gun to hold back swarms of field-grey foes. 
To-day there is one such post beyond Marcoing, and yesterday 
a few thin groups of men held out to the last in Marcoing Copse 
and round La Vacquerie before the enemy came through his 
dead and wounded in another attacking wave. 

Yesterday the enemy delivered at least three big attacks on 
La Vacquerie, and this was the storm-centre of all the battle, 
and it is certain from what all our men say that the German 
losses in that neighbourhood were very great, so that the 
ground is strewn with bodies who fell under our machine-gun 
and rifle fire. All the German battalions advanced in dense 
order, without attempt at concealment, so that their ranks 
withered under our men’s steady fire. At 8.15 in the afternoon 
@ new and powerful thrust was made by German storm-troops 
west of Masniéres, in the direction of Marcoing, and for a time 
our line was pierced. But our supporting troops closed up 
and the gap was stopped, and a quick counter-attack threw 
back the enemy’s line at least part of the way it had come, 
though they are now on the eastern edge of Marcoing, held 
at bay by that one brave little outpost, which may have with- 
drawn by the time I write. 

The 166th Brigade of the 55th Division, all Lancashire 
battalions, countered repeated attacks westwards from Gonne- 
lieu, and our artillery shattered many of the enemy’s attempts 
to assemble and smothered many of his guns with shell-fire, | 
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especially in the Banteau Ravine, where he had a large con- 
centration of batteries, so that many of them were put out of 
action. 

Some of our men who were cut off in the earlier fighting, like 
those taken prisoner at Gouzeaucourt, have found their way 
back into our lines after hiding on the enemy’s side of the line, 
and among them are some English lads belonging to a party of 
forty who were taken prisoner and put into a barbed-wire 
enclosure beyond the Escaut River and Canal. But our men 
who found themselves there did not sit down in despair. They 
waited till dark and then made their escape, and working back 
towards our lines swam the canal and so got back to their 
comrades in Marcoing. 

Other men have been rescued in our counter-attacks. One, 
of whom I have just heard, was a gunner officer with one of 
our generals who had his headquarters in a quarry near Gouzeau- 
court. When the Germans broke through on Friday morning 
the general and some of his staff had to make a rapid retreat 
down the road, and were nearly caught. The gunner officer 
was not so quick, because of a wound in his knee, and fell into 
the enemy’s hands, but they did not trouble to take him back 
with them when they fled before the Guards. 

It is too soon yet to claim any decisive results after all this 
fighting, but in spite of the enemy’s gain of ground yesterday, 
which may be increased a little to-day, or to-morrow—let us 
be prepared for that—the anxiety of our defence has lifted 
perceptibly during the last twelve hours, and men of. responsi- 
bility are breathing more easily again after hours of suspense 
and tension, inevitable at such a time when the enemy was 
launching the full weight of his attack. He has struck his 
heaviest blows, it seems. At least the full shock of his first 
blow, upon which much of his success depended, has been with- 
stood, and our lines have remained firm after a few withdrawals, 
as at Masniéres and the neighbourhood of Gonnelieu. The 
menace of anything like a big German victory overbalancing 
and overwhelming our own dramatic success of November 20 
seems to have passed, and with it the grandiose promises of the 
German Command for the inspiration of their soldiers. 

. A frightful price has been paid by the enemy for his slight 
progress, and there is now good reason to believe that whatever 
strength they decide to bring up it can be resisted in the same 
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way, with here and there, no doubt, some yielding of ground, 
with orderly withdrawals from positions made too costly to 
hold against continual waves of attack and great storms of 
fire, but without any collapse or debacle which might repay 
the enemy for this last offensive of the year. 

His first plan seems to have been well thought out. Against 
such a salient as we held after our break through the Hindenburg 
line it had a chance of success. He was cunning in bringing 
up his troops secretly, as we had done ours, and in holding the 
hour of his first attack until after our morning patrols had gone 
the rounds and reported all quiet in his line. But he was 
disappointed by the utter failure of the northern attack against 
Bourlon Wood, and by losing very quickly what advantage 
he had gained on our right flank in the first surprise. 

After that he has been held and punished in a dreadful way, 
and the grim valour of our soldiers, fighting him every yard 
of the way in this fierce, close, and bloody struggle, where human 
tragedy and human courage are crowded into small plots of 
ground, has broken the German assault in its first and most 
decisive phase. That, at least, is our sober hope and belief, 
_ though the fortune of war will decide. 


DECEMBER 6 


THE Commander*in-Chief has announced this afternoon in his 
official communiqué the news of our withdrawal from part of 
the ground captured in our advance on November 20, in order 
_ to avoid holding the sharp salient made by Bourlon Wood and 
our line running down east and west of it. This operation has 
been very secretly done, and was carried out with the finest 
courage and discipline by our troops after the plan was decided. 
It was not an easy or safe thing to do, and its success depended 
on the enemy’s complete ignorance of our intention and the 
valour of the rear-guards holding on to positions to the last 
possible moment, ready to fight hard until the main bodies of 
troops had withdrawn to our present line of defence. Any 
premature discovery might have led to immediate pressure of 
the enemy against our forward posts and considerable danger 
to those falling back behind them. So far from this happening 
the enemy was thoroughly deceived as to our intentions, and 
long after the withdrawal had been effected on our left yester- 
day morning, he put down a heavy bombardment on the 
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abandoned trenches near Mceuvres, and afterwards launched a 
strong infantry attack on those positions, watched at a distance 
by our men, who chuckled at this furious advance upon 
mythical defenders. It seemed a huge joke to our men, whose 
sense of humour was sharpened by their sense of safety. 

The withdrawal began the night before last. It was very 
cold and still over the battlefields, with a hard frost on the 
ground and a bright moon shining over its whiteness. But 
mist floated about the fields, and our men moved silently like 
shadows in it, and if the enemy saw any movement he did not 
suspect anything more than the business of relief. It was in 
the Bourlon Wood area that, as yesterday morning drew on, 
he first suspected a strange emptiness. He sent his patrols 
forward, and as they crept into the wood and south of Bourion 
village, they must have seen pretty quickly signs of our having 
packed up and gone. We left nothing behind, and destroyed 
dug-outs and works which the enemy had built and we had 
occupied during the fortnight’s adventure. 

At midday yesterday small bodies of Germans were seen 
advancing very cautiously over the rising ground south of 
Bourlon village, and half an hour later groups of them ap- . 
proached the ruins of the sugar factory, which had once been 
their balloon shed. They hesitated here; did not seem to 
like the look of things; crept round and about; and then, 
spurring their courage, went inside. Later, after news had 
been taken back or signalled back, strong forces of the enemy 
came forward, showing themselves on the sky-line and advanc- 
ing in open order down the slope. At one o’clock our artillery, 
which had been very quiet waiting for their targets, opened 
fire, and swept all this ground with shrapnel, so that all these 
standing figures fell, some of them killed and wounded, and all 
of them taking to earth. Our bombardment was maintained, 
but all through the day up to seven o’clock in the evening 
groups and scattered bodies of German troops were seen work- 
ing southwards to get in touch with our new line of defence, 
which they could not locate. A little while after dusk yester- 
day about 400 of them were seen on the south side of the 
Cambrai road, and at nine o’clock our men saw another 300 or 
so south-east of Bourlon Wood. I hear that. two prisoners were 
captured by our men from these forward patrols, and they said 
that three battalions of their regiment were all advancing in 
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order to maintain pressure on our rear-guards and get in contact, 
if possible, with our main line. All through the day hostile 
aeroplanes flew over our lines trying to observe our new positions, 
but they could not have discovered what they wanted, for long 
after our abandonment of Bourlon Wood and other positions 
around it, the enemy heavily shelled these places. During 
the afternoon considerable bodies of men seemed to be 
assembling in the centre of our line for an assault in mass, 
but our guns dealt with them and shattered them where 
they were, under cover of a sunken road. This morning the 
enemy still seemed bewildered as to our exact positions and 
intentions. 

On our right wing yesterday there was violent fighting again 
around La Vacquerie, but the enemy’s new thrust in that direc- 
tion was repulsed after much killing of his men, and we pressed 
him back from some of the ground he had gained in the earlier 
fighting. 

The events between November 20 and our strategical with- 
drawal from Bourlon Wood to the present line form one of the 
most thrilling and extraordinary episodes in the history of this 
war. It began when Sir Julian Byng’s audacious and cunning 
plan of attack without preliminary bombardment and with 
large numbers of Tanks stupefied the enemy and opened a wide 
breach in the Hindenburg line through which our infantry and 
cavalry passed out into the open country round Cambrai, and 
did amazing things which have not yet all been told—as, for 
instance, the story of the German prisoners that some of our 
troopers actually rode into Cambrai itself on that first-night of 
victory. 

Ten thousand prisoners were taken by us, and it is believed 
that, but for certain elements of bad luck, Cambrai might have 
been ours, though it was not within our expectations. The 
enemy was quick in hurling up guns and reinforcements and 
developed violent counter-attacks. In all those he lost pro- 


digiously in men, and the number of his casualties must have 


been extravagantly high, even according to accounts given by 
his own prisoners. After all this fighting and one day of vicis- 
situdes, during which the enemy had the luck to get through 
a weak place in our advanced lines and overrun some of the 
country we had gained, we had withdrawn to strong positions 
on ground seized from the enemy in a cheap and easy way. 
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Here we remain secure, with good observation and strong lines 
behind us. 


DECEMBER 7 

WE are now back in strong defensive positions south of Bourlon 
Wood and west of Gonnelieu and Villers-Guislain, chosen when 
we were forced to withdraw, and with the Hindenburg line, old 
Hindenburg front and support lines behind us. I have already 
given yesterday some details of the way in which our retirement 
was achieved with fine skill and discipline by our covering 
troops in the neighbourhood of Bourlon Wood. It is a proof 
of the wonderful secrecy with which these plans were carried 
out that there was only one casualty in Bourlon Wood during 
the time our men were getting away. They were glad to get 
away. For big strategical reasons we may regret that we could 
not get hold of the black forest on high ground which dominates 
the northern approaches to Cambrai, and for which our men 
fought with fine valour, so that always those dim glades will 
be haunted by heroic memories of young Yorkshire lads who 
fought and died there, and of the pilots and crews of Tanks 
who came crashing through the undergrowth, rooting out nests 
of German machine-gunners and trenches full of infantry dug 
behind barricades of fallen trunks. If we had succeeded in 
widening our hold on all the high ground around the forest, 
and getting beyond the village of Fontaine-Notre-Dame, Cambrai 
would have been a costly possession for the enemy, and we 
might have gained the town as a crowning prize of the year’s 
fighting. That was not to be. It was not within the expecta- 
tions of our first plan of attack on November 20, though the 
success of that day raised high hopes in some minds. 

That we have abandoned Bourlon Wood will be a disappoint- 
ment to map-makers, who find it good to draw new lines of our 
advance. To our men who had to hold it, the withdrawal was 
a relief from a place of horror. When I watched the shelling 
of that forest I shuddered in spirit at the sinister aspect of it, 
that big black belt of trees on the ridge above Graincourt and 
Anneux, and all the country beyond Anneux, so grim, so still, 
so silent. There was never sign of life within it. The trees 
seemed more motionless than those of other woods, and blacker 
below the clouds or blue sky. It was such a forest where, in 
old days, lonely knights would have crossed themselves as they 
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went through, the rider expecting to meet witch-women and 
evil creatures. Our knights and men-at-arms met things as 
bad as that. The enemy flung his gas-shells into the forest, 
soaked all its glades and undergrowth with poison-gas, so that 
every bush reeked with it, and all the sodden leaves of autumn 
fell so that moisture on tree-trunks and every bead of dew or 
rain on branches and twigs was a drop of poison, and floating 
mists were heavy with it. In a place that is thoroughly gassed 
men are compelled to work and fight and sleep in their gas- 
masks ; they dare not take them off to drink or eat. When 
our men left Bourlon Wood there was enough poison in the 
wood to last for three or four days. On that Tuesday night 
last, when our men stole away in good order and in utter 
silence, they were wearing their gas-masks as usual under their 
steel hats, so that as moonlight filtered through the tracery of 
the branches and slanted through the tall, black pillars of the 
quiet trees, our soldiers must have looked horribly like men 
bewitched into foul forms by spirits from this wood. They 
broke the evil spell when outside this forest of Bourlon. They 
pulled off their masks—these white-faced, weary fellows of 
ours—and breathed freely again. The enemy shelled the wood 
very heavily again on Wednesday morning, flung more gas into 
it, so that wreaths of white vapour curled about those black 
trunks, but our men watched all that from a distance, and 
said: “‘ Fritz can go on with that as long as he likes.”’ 

Along other parts of our line of withdrawal, round Graincourt 
and Anneux and Cantaing, and round the peninsula made by 
the bend of the canal by Marcoing, some hint must have been 
given to the enemy of our intentions, because of explosions 
caused by the blowing up of his dug-outs and tunnels, and the 
bridges and locks, by small parties of men who stayed on to the 
last moment and then touched off the fuses. Fires rose, making 
the night-sky ruddy for miles around, and these loud concus- 
sions of sound shaking the earth must have warned the enemy 
that we were preparing for a move. But the strength of our 
outpost line and the activity of our rear-guards, who fought | 
his patrols as they pushed out and killed or scattered them, 
kept him perplexed and anxious, and afterwards, when he sent 
larger forces forward, waves of storm-troops advancing in the 


open, Many of them were destroyed by our artillery. 


All through Tuesday night our batteries were moving back 
| G 
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to their new positions in that grey moonlit shadow-world of the 
battlefield beyond the ruins of Havrincourt and the Flesquiéres 
Ridge, and the long winding trail of the Hindenburg line. 
They were the guns which had been brought up secretly a fort- 
night before for Sir Julian Byng’s surprise attack, and had 
galloped forward with their limbers after the great break 
through, and then in those far positions peniously near the 
enemy’s lines had broken up massed counter-attacks, and on 
that Fnday morning when the enemy came through our lines 
on the right had saved the situation by smashing back the | 
long, dense streams of men who tried to break our northern 
limes in the salient. Among them were guns which had been 
withdrawn hastily after rapid firing, when on that same Friday 
morning large bodies of field-grey men swarmed suddenly very 
close to them, and one battery was there, as I shall tell later 
in a strange narrative of heroic defence, which maintained fire 
for an hour and a half several hundreds of yards in advance of 
any infantry, utterly isolated, but sweeping the enemy’s lines 
as they advanced from Crévecoeur and keeping back their bat- 
talions by great slaughter. These guns were in their new 
positions by the coming of.dawn, and all next day they found 
many human targets, so that the enemy’s progress towards 
our outpost line was marked by lines of dead. Yesterday after- 
noon he was still in doubt as to our real line of defence, and 
still his patrols were being resisted so strongly by our outposts 
that he had to send up reinforcements of infantry to press back 
these brave little groups of men. 

At 3.30 in the afternoon these men, forming a reconnaissance 
in force, advanced upon Orival Wood, which is a small copse 
south-east of Graincourt. Our guns sighted them, and opened 
fire with such intensity, after getting the range, that a rough 
estimate numbers the German dead at 2000 in that attempt. 
In the same way, three German battalions, advancing to attack 
from the direction of Graincourt, were utterly shattered and 
dispersed. Round about the village of Anneux, which we 
abandoned at the same time as Bourlon Wood, the enemy was 
SO ignorant of our departure that he put a violent storm of 
fire into this place, and then attacked it with a considerable 
force of infantry, as though it were fully garrisoned, though 
not a man or boy remained among its ruins. 
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Vil 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE TANKS 


DECEMBER 7 


In ali this recent fighting—not only when our troops swarmed 
through the Hindenburg line and out into the open country 
towards Cambrai, but during the last few days when the enemy 
has tried to come back at us with tremendous blows—the 
strange grey forms of the Tanks have been moving over the 
open fields and through the ruins of villages, and in outposts 
of our line where the sweep of fire from their flanks has kept 
the enemy at bay or chased him back. I saw them on the 
first morning of our break through up by Villers-Plouich and 
Flesqui¢res—queer, low-squatting things moving slowly in the 
creeping mists, no more visible than shadows in that twilight 
of the early day—-and afterwards I saw them below Havrin- 
court on the way to Graincourt and Bourlon Wood on a day 
of battle, many of them crawling about the battlefield or rest- 
ing under cover like herds of prehistoric animals. A few of 
them, hit by shell-fire, or broken down after long travels over 
the bad ways, lie about the slopes and ridges of these battle- 
grounds, as a few of them lie still, rusting and rotting—poor, 
broken skeletons—on the old battlefields of the Somme, the | 
relics of that day of great adventure on September 15 last year 
when the secret of the Tanks was first revealed, and our men 
went laughing behind them into battle—some of them, perhaps, 
believing that they had only to go on walking behind Tanks 
to get the enemy out of France and Belgium. 

That first joyous hope was quickly checked. It was obvious 
that the Tanks were vulnerable, and that in bad, wet ground 
like that in Flanders they were apt to get bogged at the wrong 
time, and that there were not enough of them to kill the deadly 
menace of machine-gun fire, so that infantry had no magic 
shield to save them from it. There was not enough of them, 
that was one trouble. I remember more than a year ago 
sitting at the mess-table with some Scottish officers—the 
Gordons—and one of them said, ‘“‘ If we had hundreds of Tanks 
we could finish the war. A dozen or two are no good. A 
score or two are no good. We want hundreds to smash down 
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the German wire, to stamp out their machine-guns, and walk 
through their strong points.’”” Some of his comrades laughed 
at him as a wild enthusiast on Tanks, and elsewhere there was 
for a time a sense of disappointment in the achievements of 
these things. 

They had bad luck. Five times out of six the ground was 
very difficult for them. Here and there, as in the fighting on 
the Scarpe after Arras, and even up in Flanders in the worst 
of weather, they did wonderful things, attacking and destroy- 
ing blockhouses, routing out machine-gun nests, saving the 
lives of the infantry, but more of their bodies lay about the 
battlefields, and they were never in numbers enough to do 
the big thing which they seemed to promise on that first day of 
revelation. Now, in this battle round Cambrai they did the 
big thing, for on that day of November 20 it was their number 
and the skill and courage of their crews that made the gaps 
through the German wire and opened the way across the 
Hindenburg lines for infantry and cavalry, and afterwards 
routed out German machine-gunners who still defended their 
positions. Ever since that day of surprise they have been 
fighting—in the attacks on Bourlon Wood and Bourlon village 
and Fontaine-Notre-Damie, and in the counter-attacks against 
Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu which followed the enemy’s terrific 
onslaught to retake his lost ground. 

I have told some of the adventures of the Tank crews, but 
there are others to tell, and worth the telling, because these 
men have shown a daring and a courage and endurance which 
is more marvellous the more one knows of their difficulties and 
their dangers and their utter exhaustion of body when only 
their spirit was unbeaten. After the third day of battle I 
saw some of them coming home, and they had been in action 
for many hours of those days before they crawled back to this 
lair, where the dark forms of their machines looked very beast- 
like among their camp-fires, which flickered with a ruddy glare 
on their mud-cased flanks, so that 1t seemed a nightmare to 
me, with the flash of shell-fire etching the outlines of the trees 
about them. One Tank was in action continuously, driving 
and fighting, for sixty-four hours—and when one knows, as I 
know, what a frightful physical strain it is on the crew, boxed 
up in that narrow space, jammed up against their engine, 
deafened by the noise of their own gun-fire, shaken and banged 
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over rough ground, and surrounded by hostile troops and guns, 
it seems astounding that men could endure this so long. 

One young officer of the Tanks, one of those second lieu- 
tenants of ours who have done so many heroic things in this 
war, was 400 yards ahead of the infantry when he reached the 
German trenches, and for an hour and a half after reaching 
that position his Tank was lashed by machine-gun fire so that 
one gunner was seriously wounded and it was difficult to work 
the port gun owing to splinters. At half-past ten that morning 
the Tank was hit direct by a field-gun shell from a battery 
near Flesquiéres, which smashed up some of the machinery and 
put it out of action. But the Tank pilot and his crew were 
not put out of action. They got out of the disabled machine, 
dismounted their Lewis guns, and brought them into action 
from an old German communication trench, firing on the enemy 
who were still holding the village of Flesquiéres. 

Other Tanks came up to the attack under fire of a field-gun, 
worked, as we know now, by a German major, and the second 


. heutenant of the disabled Tank directed them to a nest of 


machine-guns which were holding up our Seaforths. After- 
wards he climbed on to the back of his own Tank so as to get 
a better field of fire for his Lewis gun. His crew remained in 
action with him, and when all their guns had become red-hot 
and jammed, and all their ammunition was exhausted, their 
Officer withdrew them about twenty yards farther back where 
the Scots were holding their line at the time, and this young 
pilot of Tanks took over the command of a company of these 
men as their captain was killed soon after his arrival, and 
remained with them until relieved by another officer. That 
episode reveals the high quality of courage of the young men 
who take our Tanks into action, but every day for a fortnight 
has been notable in the history of the Tanks for acts of gallant 
and good service. 

In the attack on Graincourt village several Tanks were 
checked by the direct fire of two light field-guns which the 
enemy had brought forward, while the infantry were held up 
in the face of deadly machine-gun fire from the streets of 
Graincourt. ‘Two Tanks worked round the village on each 
side, stamped out the machine-guns, and captured the field- 
guns so that the infantry could advance and take possession 
of the place. 
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In the attacks on Bourlon Wood the Tanks advanced ahead 
of the infantry, destroying the enemy’s machine-gun emplace- 
ments on the outskirts of Bourlon village, and afterwards, 
when part of this wood had been lost owing to the enemy’s 
violent counter-attacks, they went inside the forest, fighting 
large bodies of German troops who tried to put them out of 
action by rifle and machine-gun fire. Many of these men 
were killed by the Tanks, who remained in the forest for four 
hours until darkness closed in upon them. 

It was a squadron of six Tanks that led the way into Anneux 
after a cavalry reconnaissance, and, after a long fight with 
enemy machine-gunners hidden in the northern edge of the 
village, cleared the way for the infantry. Many times during 
these actions the Tank pilots and crews had to get out under 
heavy fire to get their bearings, or to get going after being 
ditched, and more than one pilot and man went on driving 
and fighting after they had been wounded. In the counter- 
attacks of the last few days the Tanks advanced upon the 
enemy without any advantage of surprise, and under the fire 
of field-guns laid against them at short range, and in these 
actions they have again proved their quality as fighting engines 
and fighting men. | 

They are a little sensitive, these young men, to the comic 
descriptions we used to give of them when they were first seen, 
and when our words had to camouflage their real shape and 
structure. ‘Look here,” said one of their officers, “‘ don’t go 
calling the Tanks obscene monsters or ichthyosauri or prehistoric 
toads. It seems to make a joke of what, after all, is no joke.” 

And I believe the commander of the Tanks Corps is anxious 
that it should be known that in his order of the day before 
battle he did not ask in a literal way that every Tank should 
do its damnedest—that was a breezy interpretation of his words 
—but, rather, pointed out more solemnly the greatness and 
honour of the task that lay ahead of them. 

Let us take the Tanks seriously, for inside their steel walls 
are the bodies and souls of.men who are going out into battle 
with no light-heartedness, for it is a grim and deadly business, 
but with ideals of duty and endeavour which lead them to 
stern and terrible adventures, to enormous fatigues of body 
and spirit, and to many ugly places where, unless they have 
luck, they may be ditched for ever. 
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Vill 
THE HEROES OF THE TWENTY-NINTH DIVISION 


DECEMBER 8 

In shreds and patches, with things I have seen and things I 
have heard, I have tried from day to day to give something 
like a clear narrative of a thrilling chapter of history following 
the German assault on our lines on November 80, ten days 
after Sir Julian Byng’s victory. There is still much to tell, 
and still here and there things that are obscure, because no 
one man and no one group of men knows exactly everything 
that happened during the hours when the Germans were inside 
our advanced lines, and small bodies of British soldiers were 
fighting separate and isolated actions, and other companies, 
led by brigadier-generals, regimental officers, or any one who 
had at that moment the gift of leadership and a passion of 
courage, did acts of surpassing gallantry to check the enemy’s 
advance and save us from disaster. I suppose all those adven- 
tures will never be told, but every day I hear more of them. 
I hear them in strange places, as, not many hours ago, when, 
in the tumult of war’s traffic close to the lines, a friend of 
mine got off his horse and told me how he had gone into action 
on that afternoon, broke through the Germans with a little body 
of cavalry, who galloped ten miles and then pushed patrols to 
Villers-Guislain, which was in the handsof theenemy. As they 
went over the ridge the enemy saw them and put shrapnel 
over them, but the leading patrol went on until it came under 
close machine-gun fire, and a very gallant officer fell off his 
horse with a bullet through his badge, and other men fell. 

“They were ‘ grass-cutting,’”’ said one of these officers, 
speaking of German machine-gunners, “ and their shooting was 
fine.” This patrol of cavalry went on, and got their Hotch- 
Kiss guns into action against 800 of the enemy, who debouched 
from the sunken road. 

“They thought the whole British Army was on them,” said 
the cavalry officer, ‘‘ but there were only thirty of us, and we 
laughed when we saw ’em do a bunk, leaving some of their 
dead behind.” | 

While I was listening to this tale guns were firing over the 
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ridge ahead of us, and a German aeroplane was hovering above 
watching our movement of men and horses, and “ Archies ”’ 
were shooting hard, and at the same time, not far away, a 
band was playing “ The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” and close to 
me an Indian soldier was chaunting the ‘‘ Koran ” to a number 
of other soldiers of his race squatting around him.. It is all like 
a fantastic nightmare this war of ours, but in such scenes as 
this one hears the truth of great realities, straight simple stories 
of battle and of heroic things in the midst of tragedy and some- 
times of men’s weakness. 

Here in this message I will write more fully than I have done 
yet of the things that happened on November 30 and the'days 
that followed, as I have gathered them, not only in a haphazard 
way, but from sources which admit of no doubt or error in 
their details. To know what happened, first one must under- 
stand that the right wing of our Cambrai salient was held very 
thinly by battalions of the 55th Division who had mostly done 
some hard fighting already. I have given an account of what 
took place on the extremc right, and it helps to explain things 
elsewhere. The night before November 30 the Germans fired a 
large number of poison-gas shells into our villages of Ronssoy 
and Lempire and their neighbourhood, and officers reported that 
“the enemy is making faces at us.”” Then at dawn they put 
a violent bombardment on to the front lines. They were lines 
held to a certain extent by blocks of men at intervals, with 
gaps between, and the enemy, advancing suddenly in waves, 
penetrated simultaneously at several points on a sector of front 
where many were overwhelmed and surrounded. 

But other bodies of our men, Lancashire men of the 55th 
Division, including the King’s Liverpools and the Liverpool 
Scottish, were refusing ground to the enemy, and put up a 
grim fight all day, which saved our extreme right from being 
turned. One unit fell back in good order to three posts in 
its rear, and another unit held on to two positions west 
and south of Vendhuille. From one of these they counter- 
attacked the enemy’s left, and beat it back by furious fighting, 
and although they had set out of a narrow quarry, into which 
the enemy flung his shells, they defended the posts behind, 
and would not let the enemy pass all that day or all the next. 
Meanwhile the enemy had forced in the centre of our line, and 
was advancing on Villers-Guislain and Gouzeaucourt. But the 
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gallant King’s Liverpools stopped him abruptly south of Villers- 
Guislain by stubborn fighting round Vaucelette Farm and the 
beet factory on the road from Peiziéres. They met the enemy in 
the open with mifle-fire and bayonets, flung him back from the 
beetroot factory each time he tried to advance, and balked his 
desperate efforts to get the farm. So was our right saved by 
these men. 

The centre had for a time been Bent’ in, and exciting things 
were happening up by Villers-Guislain and Gouzeaucourt, which 
had seemed to us so secure and remote from front-line perils 
until breakfast-time on that black Friday. Near Villers- 
Guislain a general had his headquarters. He had gone there 
after a visit to some other headquarters farther south, and he 
was sleeping in his pyjamas when suddenly he was startled by 
the noise of rifle-shots and machine-gunning. He rushed out 
and saw the enemy. advancing close, with open country before 
them. The general shouted to his orderlies and cooks and 
signallers, and other groups of men who were near his quarters. 
Collecting a small party of them who were able to seize their 
rifles, and still in pyjamas, he led them out to hold up the 
enemy’s outposts. Every man except himself was killed, but 
he rallied more men, seventy of them, including a number of 
American railwaymen, and dragged up one field-gun, which 
he got into action at close range and fired with such deadly 
effect that the enemy retreated 1000 yards before getting up 
supports. 

At Gouzeaucourt similar scenes were takin g place. I have 
described some of them before, but I have now fuller knowledge 
of what happened. A general and his staff—of the 29th Divi- 
sion—were in the headquarters in a quarry, up the slope to the 
west of the village. In the village itself was a dressing-station 
among the ruins, with pioneers, labour parties, and other odd 
units. Outside the village were American and Canadian railway 
men, with their engines and truck trains bringing up rations. 
Early in the morning the enemy began shelling round the quarry, 
and the gunner-general was badly hit in the knee. Thirty big 
shells fell very close, and at 8.45 mifie-fire was suddenly heard 
at close range from Villers-Guislain. A Staff officer went up 
the steps of the dug-out in the quarry and came down to report 
to the general that the Germans were advancing over the ridge. 
The general was perfectly calm, as all who know this gallant 
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and knightly man may well imagine. From among signallers, 
runners, and servants he collected a number of men who could 
use their rifles, and sent them up to the ridge as a covering 
party, then ordered the rest of the personnel, including dis- 
patch-riders, to retire to Gouzeaucourt. The Germans were 
quite close to his headquarters now, but, as his officers tell me, 
he showed no kind of hurry as far as his own safety was involved, 
and at last walked very quietly with his A.D.C. and other 
officers out of the quarry. They had to run the gauntlet of 
a 5-9 barrage and rifle fire at 400 yards, but the general walked 
with his head erect, and with his usual quiet dignity. They 
had to go down the slope and up again to Gouzeaucourt, and 
at the bottom of the slope was a railway engine and trucks, 
halted on the level-crossing. This caused delay, and held up 
the dispatch-riders so that several of them were killed, but the 
general and his staff passed through safely when the engine 
was shunted back, and afterwards oot away from Gouzeaucourt 
before the enemy came in. 

I have described the scene sound the dressing-station when 
the staff was awakened by shots, and one of them ran from his 
bath with a towel round his body, but the end of the story has 
not yet been told. When the Germans came in they were not 
in great numbers for some time, and took no violent measures 
against their prisoners. The hospital staff was allowed to go 
on working, a few wounded being brought to them, and a 
sentry was put over the entrance to their dug-outs. He seemed 
a nice fellow, that young Fritz who walked up and down with 
fixed bayonet, so nice that the doctors felt sorry for him on 
such a cold morning, and sent up word to say they would be 
glad to.give him a cup of tea, fresh made and piping hot. So 
there was no sentry on the door, and one by one the orderlies 
and others went through that door and away to liberty again, 
if they had the luck to dodge the German mflemen among the 
ruins. 

At this time three visitors came to Gouzeaucourt and were 
surprised by what they found—in fact, they had been surprised 
for some time past. They were three R.A.M.C. men off duty, 
who had borrowed a car and set off as tourists to see the battle- 
fields. They got as far as Graincourt when they heard bullets 
whistling about them. ‘“ Very careless,” they thought. “‘ Our 
‘ommies should really not shoot so wildly all over the place.” 


Pe 
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*“* Silly asses!” they said, when one of them was hit through 
the hat. They turned the car about and came to Gouzeaucourt, 
and on the road were amazed to see a German gunner with a 
light field-gun. The driver was not an R.A.M.C. man, but he 
had no weapon of offence except his motor-car, so he ran over 
the enemy and hurt him badly. The first impulse of these 
R.A.M.C. men was to render first aid, but the bullets whizzing 
past their heads checked philanthropy, and they drove away 
at a pace exceeding the speed limit. That story has an element 
of comedy in it, but there is only tragedy and heroism in what 
I have now to tell—-the heroism of those men of the glorious 
29th Division who defended Masniéres and Marcoing until many 
of them were dead and wounded, and who, by very great 
valour and self-sacrifice in dreadful hours, stopped by their 
own bodies the full tide of the German onrush. The 86th 
Brigade of the 29th Division were then holding Masniéres, with 
the Middlesex Regiment en the right and the Lancashire Fusi- 
hers on the left. In support at the sugar factory, east of the 
village, were the Royal Fusiliers, and the Guernsey Light 
Infantry were in the village itself as supporting troops. The 
87th Brigade of this Division were holding the Cambrai road 
from the Chateau Talmas to the north of Marcoing, with the 
Inniskillings on the right, the Border Regiment on the left, and 
the South Wales Borderers in support. The King’s Own Scot- 
tish Borderers and the 88th Brigade were in divisional reserve 
in Marcoing. 

At five o’clock on the morning of November 80 a gunner 
officer reported that his batteries had been heavily shelled 
during the night, and all the troops were ordered to be on the 
alert, and the Royal Fusiliers and Guernsey Light Infantry 
stood to at alarm posts and in the catacombs below Masniéres. 
The enemy shelled our lines, and at eight o’clock, in spite of 
the mist, observers saw his men moving at Crévecceur. It was 
not till forty minutes afterwards that the enemy were reported 
advancing, and some of our men falling back under their 
pressure of overwhelming numbers, so that their waves of field- 
grey men were flowing up close to Masniéres and Marcoing. 
Two companies of the Guernseys were sent across the canal to 
make a defensive flank at Les Rues-Vertes, the southern suburb 
of Masniéres, while the 1st Lancashire Fusiliers and the 16th 
Middlesex attacked. It was when the enemy had already 
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thrust into these streets that a certain Staff captain came to 
lead the defence, with such a flame of passion in him that he 
fired all the men in his company. He is not a very young man, 
like so many officers, but of middle age, and he has a little 
daughter at home hurt by German bombs, so that this memory 
does not make him like his enemy. He happened to be at the 
headquarters south of Marcoing that morning, and when he 
went up to a dump saw Germans standing guard over it. He 
killed one of these men with a blow from his walking-stick, and 
put the others to flight. Then, seeing the situation, he collected 
his servants, signallers and runners, and, followed by two com- 
panies of Guernsey Light Infantry, chased the enemy out of 
Les Rues-Vertes, where many were killed in house-to-house 
fighting. Masniéres was then all clear of the enemy except for 
a machine-gun which was causing casualties among our men. 
The Staff captain had already had four orderlies killed beside 
him, but now, with another, he rushed the gun. The fifth 
orderly was also killed, but with a revolver in each hand the 
officer shot the crew of eight Germans. Then he collected more 
men as new outposts of the enemy forced their way into Les 
Rues-Vertes, and again he cleared the village of them after 
fierce fighting. By this time the Staff captain had been wounded 
in the leg, but he remained on duty till the following morning, 
when he moved into Marcoing. By his heroic conduct this 
officer saved a whole brigade, if not a division. 

Meanwhile the 1st Lancashire Fusiliers and 16th Middlesex 
were beating back heavy attacks, three times repeated, between 
Rumilly and the Cambrai road, and the enemy was never able 
‘to come nearer than 100 yards, and was repulsed with great 
slaughter by machine-gun, trench-mortar, and rifle fire. In a 
sunken road south of Masniéres where the enemy kept assem- 
bling, there was a massacre of Germans under trench-mortar 
fire commanded by an officer who fired some 800 shells into that 
ditch. Many of them had been killed earlier in the morning 
in that neighbourhood south of Masniéres by an officer of 
artillery and his gunners, who found themselves isolated and 
in advance of our infantry, with the enemy advancing in waves 
over the ridge at Crévecceur. For an hour and a half he kept 
his guns in action, firing at close range with open sights on the 
German storm-troops, on the cavalry crossing over the canal 
bridges in column of route, and on all German traffic of assault, 
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so that his gunners never had such targets and inflicted frightful 
casualties. But they could not stop the tide of men and horses 
and guns, and at last, when the foremost waves were close 
upon him, the officer ordered his men—fifty of them were 
casualties—to retire with their breach-blocks and abandon the 
guns. . , 

In Masniéres and Marcoing dusk crept down the broken 
streets, but still the enemy attacked. At four o’clock he 
attacked Masniéres on three sides, but was beaten off. At ten 
- minutes past five he made another effort against Les Rues- 
Vertes, but was again repulsed with slaughter. Then he opened 
a terrible bombardment from three sides, and it was clear to 
the officer commanding these men at Masniéres that he could 
hardly hold out twenty-four hours, owing to the exhaustion 
and casualties of his men, who were hungry and tired, but with 
no thought of surrender. 

The officer commanding the trench-mortars had exhausted 
all his ammunition and was severely wounded, and at this time 
the German 77’s were firing from three sides and enfilading our 
men severely. The trench-mortars were destroyed, and an 
officer led a party of infantry to beat off another attack on 
Les Rues-Vertes, while orders were issued for all the men to 
hold on at all costs. They held. - 

Not an inch of ground had been lost by the heroic battalions 
of Guernseys, Middlesex men, and Lancashire Fusiliers when 
night came on. By this time they had received more ammuni- 
tion from a brigade transport officer, who arrived with pack- 
mules in Masniéres after a perilous journey under fire. 

That night the 16th Middlesex, the old ‘“ Die-hards,”” who 
had fought all through the day, repelling attack after attack 
as the enemy tried to force the passage of the canal, had only 
weak forces left, and still expected fresh assaults upon them as 
soon as the sky should lighten for another dawn. 

A colonel was the hero of the defence. In the morning, 
with the staff of his battalion headquarters, those orderlies and 
signallers who went into the fighting-line that day in any part 
of the field, he held the lock over the canal south of the sugar 
factory at Masniéres—which the enemy tried to force by bloody 
fighting—until he was relieved by the Royal Fusiliers, and 
then directed the defence of his battalion of Middlesex with a 
courage that his officers and men cannot praise too much. A 
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bullet struck him in the right eye, and wounded him so badly 
that for a time he was blind in both eyes, with a bandage 
over them. But this officer, the brother of Forbes-Robertson, 
who once played in The Light that Failed, did not relinquish his 
command nor show any dimming of that spirit which was like 
a light among his men. He told an orderly to lead him by 
the hand to the front line held by his men, and so guided he | 
found his way to them, and spoke fine thrilling words to them, 
so that they were greatly encouraged to fight on. Then he got 
into touch with the men of the Hampshire Regiment and South 
Wales Borderers, who were on his right, and told them that his 
men were still holding their line so that the situation might yet 
be saved. The night passed, and at 7.15 next morning there 
was a heavy bombardment, followed by an attack in eight waves 
by German infantry on the north side of the canal, where they 
drove in the outpost established in Mon-Plaisir Farm, 700 yards 
_ from the canal lock below the sugar factory, and they were 
beaten back elsewhere with severe losses. | 

In the sugar factory were four of our machine-guns, and as 
the dense lines of Germans tried to force the passage of the 
canal to Les Rues-Vertes they were swept by the fire of these 
weapons, and 500 of them were drowned at this point in the 
canal, All day long the German Red Cross were busy in this 
neighbourhood rescuing their wounded. : . . At ten o’clock the 
enemy were reported advancing in rushes in the neighbourhood 
of Mon-Plaisir, and at that time two German aeroplanes flew 
over Masniéres and dropped red lights, and there followed an 
‘intense bombardment for an hour and a quarter, so that from 
the roof of the chateau where the general stood nothing could 
be seen but red dust, and all the town was wrecked. 

The general left the chateau when the enemy was on the 
canal bridge and had rushed the streets of Les Rues-Vertes. 
He went along the canal bank, and found that for the first 
time the men were shaken, and were firing wildly without full 
effect. He spoke to them in words used by an American general 
long ago-in history: “ Do not fire until you see the whites of 
your enemy’s eyes.” 

The men remained calm, and a platoon were sent to hold the 
lock bridge. An officer organized a bridgehead defence, .and, 
with his orderly and six men, beat back the enemy, taking five 
of them prisoners on our side of the canal. This officer fired all 
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his revolver ammunition, and then took a German rifle and 
went after the enemy. All round this bridgehead there was 
savage fighting by bombing parties, and in the mélée it was 
difficult to distinguish friend from foe, but cighty prisoners were 
captured among 800 who attacked with machine-guns. 

South of Les Rues-Vertes other bodies of our troops, includ- 
ing the South Wales Borderers and King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, held the gap on the right, and fought very fiercely 
to clear the enemy out of the sunken roads running south of 
Masniéres and Marcoing, and to hold up the hostile tide which 
was flowing westwards. 

At 7.80 on the night of December I, a Staff officer made his 
way into Masniéres, and arranged the details for a withdrawal 
from that. town, which was held by exhausted, famished men, 
with many wounded in cellars, and groups of prisoners brought 
in during the day. Every cellar was searched, and the prisoners 
voluntarily helped to carry the wounded out on doors and 
boards, so that not one was left behind. All papers were 
destroyed, and all the ammunition which could not be carried 
away was destroyed. Nothing of any value to the enemy 
remained, and all this was done without sound, in dead silence. 
The bridgehead defences were withdrawn last, and Masniéres 
was left so quietly that for many hours next day the enemy 
bombarded it, believing our troops to be still there. On 
December 8 the enemy’s pressure increased round Marcoing, 
and there was heavy fighting in the peninsula in the northern 
bend of the canal, and south of that. Then our men left 
Marcoing, and the last man in the town was a brigadicr, who 
went through its deserted streets at night and did not meet a 
single living man, though many dead. An officer of the Head- 
quarters Staff remained at the bridgehead and blew it up, and 
on Tuesday, December 4, our organized retirement was made 
to our present line of defence. 

Our withdrawal on the left by Mocuvres and the line coming 
down from Bourlon Wood to the Canal du Nord was made 
after a gallant bit of work by our men of the 2nd Division in 
this difficult part of the line, under constant fire, when they 
actually pushed forward their line closer to -Bourlon village, so 
denying the enemy observation of our ground south and south- 
east. In doing so they came across two 38-inch guns and two field- 
guns abandoned bv the enemy after his repulse on November 80, 
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and these were blown up by our men. On the canal bank we 
had a forward post from which we could enfilade the enemy 
in Bourlon village with machine-gun fire, and on the day of 
his big attack, which failed so disastrously for him on this 
northern side of the salient, even our wounded men begged to 
stay in order not to miss their share in repulsing the enemy. 
They were paying him back for many things suffered. In those 
Hindenburg lines near Mceuvres our men had suffered under 
fierce shell-fire, and on the canal bank they had been bombed 
and trench-mortared, and on the left of Mcoeuvres and in and 
out of the village there had been long and bloody fighting. 
Before the organized withdrawal from this battle-ground the 
dug-outs with which the ground was honeycombed were blown 
up, and all material was removed. It was a point of honour 
with each man to bring away as much as he could carry, and 
they staggered back in the darkness under monstrous voluntary 
loads. Since then, on our new line of defence, there have been 
very few casualties, and there is at least this compensation for 
the loss of some ground—that it means a great saving of life, 
and gives us strong defensive positions which the enemy ca? 
only attack at high cost to himself. 


PART II 


THE APPROACHING MENACE 


I 
THE PEACE OF THE SNOW 


JANUARY 8, 1918 


THERE is a blizzard of snow on the Western Front, and the 
melting ice of yesterday has hardened again and is covered 
deep. It is as heavy a snow-storm as I have seen since the 
winter of 1914 in France, and there is a wild wind, which comes 
moaning and whining across the fields with a ghostly plaint, 
crying round the gables of old houses and wailing through the 
bare trees, which are all white again. It is sweeping the surface 
of the snow-fields with invisible brooms as though white witches 
were dancing there and raising a whirl of flakes in their mad 
mazurka. Every now and then the wind flings itself with a 
shriek against the doors of the barns or the warped windows of 
one old chateau I know, where a number of officers are as snow- 
bound as if they were in winter quarters on the island of 
Kerguelen, and all the bolts are rattled as though some angry 
spirit wanted to come in where they sit round a log fire, saying 
“What a life! ’’ after long intervals of silence and unutterable 
thoughts. Outside the snow has drifted across the roads, and 
a flurry of flakes is following the dispatch-riders, who must. get 
somehow. between one headquarters and another. I met one 
on the road this morning, and he looked like Father Christmas 
in war-time, with an ermine mantle on his back and a white 
crown on his head, and his dispatch-bag plastered with snow, 
and every spoke of his motor-cycle thick with it. A lonely 
camp he passed was like a scene in Northern China, or what I 
should imagine it to be, and among the snow-covered sheds a 
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number of Chinese labourers—who, by the oddest freak of fate, 
have come to the edge of this Western war—were standing 
about snow-clad above their overalls and blankets, smiling in 
their sphinx-like way into the face of the blizzard. Lorry 
columns went ploughing through the snow-drifts to the ration- 
dumps, and soldiers became snow-sweepers to clear the way of 
the roads, and liked their job so that they were whistling to the 
tune of the wind which whipped the blood to their cheeks. 

There is not much war in progress except in the air, where 
on both sides planes are out trying to get photographs of the 
enemy’s lines, because, though the snow hides some things, it 
tells many secrets where it has melted above the dug-outs, and 
where tracks of feet go up to certain places, and where guns 
have been hidden by artful camouflage. So up in the air war 
goes on, where our flying fellows find it hard to get the touch 
. of their machine-guns because an ungloved hand is like a block 
of ice, but where every day they challenge the enemy to single 
combat or squadron encounters, and lately have had the luck 
to drive many of them down. Broken aeroplanes look like dead 
blackbirds on the snow-fields as I saw them a year ago on the 
Somme battlefields, before the German retreat. 

On the ground war has called a truce because of the snow, 
except for bursts of artillery-fire on both sides, as a demonstra- 
tion of the mighty power of destruction which is waiting there 
on our side and theirs for the call to battle when the spring 
comes. But this new fall of snow means a longer respite. 
Nature has arranged an armistice in her white palace of peace, 
and the fighting men are standing to and waiting with their 
rifles ready, but inactive. For a time the war seems to have 
passed out of the hands of the armies into those of the states- 
men, and powers are at work greater than high explosives, if 
ideas and the psychology of nations and the stress of peoples 
have any force in the decisions of destiny. Out here the armies 
in the field are waiting for those decisions which one way or 
the other will hold the fate of thousands of men. The news- 
papers that come out to the dug-outs and the billets, and the 
wireless that gives the first clue of what is being said by our 
statesmen and the enemy’s, provide the conversation which 
goes on during the day and night wherever two soldiers have 
a chance to talk, or the thoughts that go round and round the 
men’s heads when they are alone and silent. 
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The armies never say a word outside those private conversa- 
tions in holes in the ground and in draughty barns, where they 
sleep on straw, or in the billets behind the lines. They are as 
silent as death in the great world-discussion of war aims and 
peace terms, although it is their lives which hang in the balance 
and their courage which will win whatever is won. They are 
without expression but not without interest in this crisis of 
thought which has come out of the agonies of great peoples 
and great armies, and so, while there is a quiet time in the snow, 
the souls of many thousands of men are filled with the drama 
of the headlines in the papers of the day before yesterday, and 
in their hearts is the question: “‘ What shall we read the day 
after to-morrow ? ” | 

Is it not natural that they should be more eager for news 
than the people who get their papers at the breakfast-tables 
at home? For the headlines that will be printed during the 
next few weeks will tell the men what battles must be fought 
by them, when the snow melts and the thaw dries, or what 
has been won or what lost by all they—these fighting men of 
ours-——have done and suffered. _ 


; JANUARY 10 
In spite of a thaw last night, after another heavy blizzard, we 
are still déep in snow on this Western Front, and all the battle- 
fields are under a white shroud, so that their familiar land- 
marks, their rags and tatters of ruin, their old trenches and 
new wire, their unexploded shells and all their shell-craters, 
are covered up and made smooth as a bed of down. They are 
strangely and uncannily quiet in most part of the line, for the 
hush of the snow seems to have fallen on the war, and even the 
guns are silent in most sectors, because there is poor visibility 

for observation-posts or aeroplanes through the whirl of flakes. 
This spell of silence was broken two mornings ago, east of 
Bullecourt, by the sudden hostile attack reported by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which was something more than a raid, though 
not on a big scale. The enemy bombarded our trenches before 
the light of day with high explosives and gas, and at about 
half-past six three parties of Bavarians, who had been lying 
out in No Man’s Land, advanced on our front line, from which 
some of our men no doubt had been withdrawn from the imme- 
diate area of shell-fire, which came as a creeping barrage before 
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the attack. Two of the enemy parties were carrying flammen- 
werfer, those flame-jet machines which take two men to work 
and send out a thirty-foot flame as fierce as a Bunsen burner— 
a long scarlet tongue of fire which licks up the life of a man 
at one touch. It is a terrifying thing to men who see it for 
the first time or who have not been trained how to avoid its 
menace, but most of our men have seen demonstrations of it 
and know how to deal with it. In this.case our front line 
near Bullecourt was for a time entered, and the Bavarians used 
our trench as cover from the white nakedness of No Man’s 
Land. An immediate counter-attack killed some of them, but 
the others stayed on until the middle of the morning. At half- 
past eleven it was snowing hard, and the footsteps of the men 
who had come across No Man’s Land were filled up and blotted 
‘out. Some red splodges in front of our wire were made white 
again. Through the heavy snowflakes our second counter- 
attack was delivered, and this time the Bavarians were turned 
out of the ground in which they had been unwelcome visitors. 
Nearly a score of unwounded men remained in our hands and a 
few wounded. It was a foolish adventure as far as the enemy 
was concerned, and designed by some battalion commander to 
win the favour of Headquarters at the expense of his men’s 
lives. This, and a few small raids on each side, are the only 
interruptions of the quietude of the infantry in their snow- 
-bound trenches. 

Yesterday I went to see the battlefields round Lens under the 
snow, and was startled by the deathly silence of them and the 
white peace of them. Only very rarely there was the sullen 
bark of a gun, short and gruff in the still air, and there was no 
sign of life, no look of life, in that mining city whose broken 
roofs were all white under the snow, or in the suburbs of Liévin, 
where our men live, or in the German lines which stretch away 
from Sallaumines. The old trenches on the way to them were 
filled with snow, and the fields where thousands of men have 
fought and died, French as well as English, were white and 
glistening, and all their litter of destruction was hidden. It 
was difficult going, for the slopes were covered with ice, and 
one slipped and fell a score of times, and having slid down into 
an old trench it was absurdly hard to get on the other side. 
The snow had camouflaged the shell-craters, which were filled 
with ice, so that what looked like solid ground was a covered 
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hole into which one fell deep. Below the snow were the white 
bones of men, French soldier boys who died on this ground three 
years ago, and the old barbed wire which had guarded their 
front line, the broken strands of it, was thickly furred with frost. 
_ The ruins behind our lines look more romantic under snow 
than when their bricks are bare and their broken rafters are 
black. Arras, into which I went yesterday, is as beautiful as 
a dream-picture, with a cold, white sadness in its desolate and 
destroyed streets. The snow takes away some of the brutality 
of its mutilation, and all its broken houses and shell-pierced 
roofs, and the stone carvings on buildings which once belonged 
to the glory of the French Renaissance are haunting in their 
effect upon one’s vision with this whiteness on them. Arras 
is like a stage-picture of war in a medieval city, and the few 
soldiers who pass down its lonely ways seem to belong to that 
old-world scene, for in their hairy coats—their stink-coats as 
they call them—and in their steel hats to which the snowflakes 
cling, they might be the English men-at-arms who fought with 
King Harry at Agincourt 500 years ago. Through the snow- 
storm yesterday our men went up to the lines, with a scrunch 
of feet on the soft tracks and the whirling flakes so thick about 
them that they were like white ghosts. Gunners brought long 
teams of mules down to the wagon-lines. The poor beasts 
looked very cold, and each man bent his head sideways to the 
blizzard, and the breast of his leather tunic was thickly covered 
as though with fleece, and there was a wreath of snow about 
the rim of his steel hat. These are the white pictures of our 
winter warfare, and they are worth describing, because they 
hold the drama of a million men’s lives. 


JANUARY 13 
Iv is six weeks since the German counter-attacks at Cambrai, 
two months since our capture of Passchendaele, and the lines 
have been quiet since then under the heavy snow, except for 
bursts of gun-fire and night raids, and that flame assault last 
week. Even in the line the tumult of the fighting months has 
died down into quiet days and nights, with only odd moments of 
savage shelling as a reminder that the devil is not yet dead, so 
that our men up there have not too bad a time. Some of them 
I know—those Gordons of whom I have given glimpses up and 
_ down the roads of war—had quite a good time on Hogmanay 
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night within 400 yards of the enemy. They sent me an invita- 
tion, but I had not the luck to be there, and it was one of their 
officers who described the scene to me. In some caves quarried 
deep below the trenches and lighted with electric lamps—there 
was a horrid moment when the engine stopped working and 
threatened to plunge them all in darkness—they had a feast- 
night, and the spirit of Scotland moved among them and lived 
in their songs and speeches, with the memory of gallant com- 
rades who had been with them a year ago and are no longer 
with them. The pipers came into the caves, and their music 
filled these rocky vaults with wild sound, very haunting in its 
call to Scottish hearts; but it was imprisoned below ground 
and did not reach the German lines. The little dim light 
glowed on the steel helmets of the Gordons and made fantastic 
shadows on the walls as the pipers marched up and down, and 
shone in the eyes of the officers and men as they sipped hot 
rum punch and felt its warmth in their hearts. Four officers 
who had fought through the Somme together—there are only 
four now of those who held the lines at Martinpuich—raised 
their glasses to each other and toasted the colonel, who thinks of 
them from afar, waiting for a wound to heal in his lung, and 
yearning to come out again because, though he hates war, he 
loves his battalion. He is the Georgian gentleman who has 
appeared as an heroic figure in some of my sketches, and one 
day he will reappear and the pipes will play him back with the 
march tune of his own clan. 
-_- Up in the line there was a pint of hot cocoa every night 
dispensed from a Y.M.C.A. dug-out by a great-hearted soul 
who once wrote books and plays which all “the world knows, 
and now finds happiness for a wounded heart in serving our 
soldiers in that danger zone. He had to borrow a steel hat and 
a gas-bag to go up to a place which he says smells strongly of 
hell. But he had no need to borrow a soldier’s courage. 
Yesterday I met the Gordons in their billets, and took tea 
in their mess with a score or so of officers at a long table in an 
old house which stands undamaged in a ruined town. That 
was a good picture, not without the romance of history in it. 
If I were a painter, instead of a journeyman of words, I should 
love to get the colour of it down on canvas, with the faces of 
those Scots in the candle-light and the firelight, in that old 
brown panelled room, with its broken bits of gilding and its 
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high-backed chairs. The officers of the Scottish archers who 
were the bodyguard of Louis XI might have sat in such a room 
as this in this very town, and I think the faces of these medixval 
soldiers would have been like those I saw round the table 
yesterday—clean-cut, brown, and hard, with that steady look 
in the eyes which comes to men who have stared into the face 
of death. | 

“What do you think of the prospects?” I asked honest 
John, who has got wisdom in his hard pate. 

“We're waiting for the Boche to show his hand,” he said, 
“and we’re ready for him. It seems hkely that he will try 
to break our lines, but if he couldn’t do it before when he had 
ten to one, how can he hope to do it now when it will be man for 
man and gun for gun? We shall hold him all right.” 

That is the faith of all our men. They are not afraid of this 
Menace of masses of men and guns which may be brought 
against us if the enemy’s threat is fulfilled. They are sure of 
their defensive strength, sure of our artillery, sure of their own 
courage, and they believe that however great the enemy’s 
assault it will be smashed with great slaughter. So their faith 
is not shaken, although they know better than all others that 
when this year’s fighting begins it will be ferocious. They are 
Waiting for the enemy’s challenge to the struggle which may 
decide the fate of the world. They are waiting now for the 
arena to be cleared of snow and for the roads leading up to 
it to harden after the thaw that has now set in. For a few 
days they looked to the likelihood of some other kind of settle- 
ment by statesmen rather than by soldiers, by ideas rather 
than by high explosives, but now the enemy seems to want 
war again instead of peace, and our men are ready to give him 
all he wants if it is for slaughter that he asks. If the enemy 
presses his challenge on this Western Front I believe that there 
will be greater slaughter than there has ever been in this war, 
though blood has flowed in rivers. 


JANUARY 16 


Tue other night I went to the Theatre Royal of the Western 
Front. Robinson Crusoe was on the bill, as performed by some 
of His Majesty’s Players, who wear kilts when they are not in 
fancy dress, and belong to a division with whom the enemy is 
most intimately acquainted. | 
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The Theatre Royal of the Western Front is a famous and 
distinguished house, though slightly in need of decoration and 
repairs owing to the ventilation of its roof by shell-fire—for 
these little accidents will happen even in war-time. But it 
presented a brilliant aspect the other night, and was quite an 
historic scene. In the “‘ royal box,’ with its tattered brocade 
and tarnished gilding, there was a party of generals and Staff 
officers, and the dress circle was filled with regimental officers 
who a week or two ago were staring at snow-scenes in No Man’s 
Land, and saying “‘ A merry Christmas—I don’t think.” 

The stalls were crowded with men of many battalions, 
English, Scottish, and Irish, gunners and engineers and sfgnal- 
lers and machine-gun companies. But what was most thrilling 
in the scene was the presence of no fewer than two ladies in 
the stage box, sitting on either side of a gallant officer in his 
stink-coat, or hairy. They were real ladies, and not soldiers 
in disguise, to give an extra touch of splendour to the scene. 
For three years and more they had been living underground, 
coming up for light and air between storms of high explosives, 
but now they had put on evening dress, and looked like dowager 
duchesses at Covent Garden after a robbery of their jewels. 
It was very pleasant to have them there, and as they could not 
understand a‘word of the performance there was no need for 
the funny men to restrain the exuberance of their humour, which 
was very convenient. Down below the footlights the stringed 
orchestra played delightfully, and a fellow in the corner with 
the tenor drums had a number of subsidiary instruments for 
ragtime effects which thrilled the house, especially when he 
made a whole choir of birds sing to a solo by Robinson Crusoe, 
with background of palm-trees and sun-splashed islands, painted 
by a non-commissioned officer with beauty in his brush. 

Robinson Crusoe was a one-pip man who deserves crossed 
swords for the amount of pleasure he has given to great numbers 
of men by training his company to fight the enemy of depression. 
Polly Perkins with her rosebud mouth and coy ways was as 
pretty a child as you may find in any company of kilted men 
after slight alterations by the make-up expert, and Mrs. Crusoe, 
who comes from Glasgow, with striped stockings and a strong 
accent and a weakness for unsweetened gin, had a sense of 
humour which would bring a smile to the face of a German 
colonel in a prisoners’ cage—which is not easy. 
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I am bound to say, however, with due acknowledgments to 
two funny sailormen and Man Friday and a young seaman with 
a voice like the west wind in a song by Shelley, that my fancy 
was particularly taken by a comedian with a face of most 
whimsical variety. He had strange mirth-provoking gestures, 
and a sense of life’s little ironies in. war-time so sharp that it 
cut the ground beneath one’s feet. He is a man of distinguished 
family, and has as his crest four sergeant-majors rampant on 
a field of as you were. The audience of soldiers—men just 
out of the line—roared with laughter for two hours, and that 
is as good for them as a rum ration on a cold night in the 
trenches, and more lasting in effect. 

After the theatre I went to dinner with the same crowd that 
celebrated Hogmanay night in the caves 400 yards from the 
German line. They have made me an honorary member of 
their mess, and I have had no greater honour. It was a great 
dinner. The Germans were 400 vards away from the pipes on 
Hogmanay night, and I was only three inches away when nine 
ta]l and proper men with the pipes flung across their shoulders 
came marching in and stood behind the long table, where thirty 
officers sat in the old panelled room. It was stirring music, 
a little alarming to the ears at first until a Saxon got quite 
used to it, but very glorious, and filled with the heroic spirit 
of Scotland, with the haunting memories of many gallant ghosts, 
and the badness of old far-off times. The Scottish officers 
around me, with the lamplight on their faces and shadows about 
them in this room, gave shrill cries and applauded after each 
march and each strathspey. Then a glass of whisky was given 
to the pipe-major, and he raised it high and wished good health 
to his officer in Gaelic, which I can’t spell. After that there 
were Highland reels, danced to the rippling notes of a clarinet 
played by an officer who had the greatest endurance in wind- 
power of any man I have ever met. I watched that eight- 
some with envy because of its spirit and vitality and joyousness 
as danced by officers, who put their souls into it and challenged 
each other with wild barbaric cries, and with a shining light 
in their eyes, though there was only one candle in the room, 
and the panelled walls seemed to recede from us into the 
shadow-world. 

These men are the fighting men. They are waiting, like 
hundreds of thousands more, for the fate of this year to declare 
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its hand and for new battles to begin. Meanwhile they are glad 
of the rest behind the lines, and fill every hour of it with as 
much fun as they can grab out of the luck of life. 


Il 
THE MESSAGE OF SPRING 


JANUARY 81 


WE are still waiting on the Western Front—waiting for the 
spring to come and waiting for orders which in this new year 
of war will decide the fate of the world in some way by blood 
or by peace. But no direct challenge comes. The guns, which 
are the modern heralds of battle, have not roared out their 
summons. In the enemy’s camp, that vast camp of Central 
Europe where the councils of war are surrounded by people 
crying for bread and peace, angry now as well as 

there seems to be hesitation and delay, as though the generals 
were afraid of giving the word which, if it comes, will hurl the 
last reserves of their manhood into the dice-box of this gambler’s 
throw with fate. 

So there is a stand-to of our armies in the field. All along 
the lines our men are ready and waiting. Their rifles are on 
the fire-steps, and their machine-guns are clean. The gunners 
will be quick to hear those words, ‘‘ Prepare for action ! ” which 
come before a battle. But now it is quiet along the line, and 
there is only the noise of single rounds from howitzers shooting 
at some special target, or from a long-range gun reaching out to 
some place far behind the German lines, or a sudden gust of 
fury from a battery of field-guns slashing into the silence of 
the battlefields, awaking the slumbering devils of war, and 
then, after ten minutes of tumult, obeying the order of “‘ Cease 
fire!’ from some young officer with two pips on his shoulder. 
So it was along one sector of the Front yesterday. Not for 
a year have I known so great a hush over the lines. I could 
see the enemy’s trenches winding in a white, snaky way over 
the slope, and the old city of St.-Quentin, where he lives in 
vaults and tunnels. I saw the high walls of the cathedral 
scarred by shell-fire, and houses with broken roofs, and the © 
sunlight caught a glass roof or a window-pane which, by some 
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freak of luck, had not been smashed, and made it shine 
like a flame. On the right one gun fired with steady strokes 
that hammered into the silence every minute to the tick. It 
was one of our guns, and there was no answer. 

It was all of a sudden that a kind of toy battle opened, 
disturbing this quietude by a snapping and barking of small 
shells and machine-gun fire. It was when two hostile aeroplanes 
came overhead and two of ours passed them in a sky that was 
blue and cloudless above the mist. One of our men was the 
first to declare war. He flew over St.-Quentin, and a sudden, 
flat, thudding explosion there was proof that he had dropped 
a bomb. Hecircled back, and instantly the German “ Archies” _ 
opened fire on him, and little black puffs pursued him as their 
shrapnel burst. Then the German planes came out and our 
.* Archies” flung a barrage in their way, and our shrapnel 
dotted the sky with white puffballs. From the slopes where the 
German trenches wound snakily and from folds in the earth on 
our side of the lines, where I had seen no sign of life when I 
passed, there began a chattering conversation of machine-gun 
fire. It was like a duet on kettledrums. All this fuss travelled 
down the lines as the aeroplanes went their way, and it was 
as though queer beasts who had been sleeping in the folds of 
the earth on this quiet afternoon had been aroused, as the dogs 
of a village join in the chorus of yapping when a stranger comes 
by. Then it was silent again except for the gun on the right, 
which still plugged away every minute to the tick. There 
seems no life on the battlefields, no human being in this solitude, 
but below ground everywhere there are good fellows of ours, 
friends of mine and yours, very much alive, though hidden in 
their earth-holes. One cannot find them without a guide unless 
by accident, but a friendly soul who knows the ground will 
suddenly drop down into a ditch and say, “ Let’s look in at 
Brigade Headquarters,” or “‘ Let’s see what the Battalion Head- 
quarters can do in the way of a drink,” or “‘ Dear old Charlie 
is not a hundred yards away from here.” . .. The Brigade 
Headquarters is glad to see a visitor from the outer world. 
The battalion officers are glad to welcome you in their dug-outs 
“if you have the password of good-fellowship. ‘‘ Dear old 
Charlie ” will give you his philosophy on war and life as it is 
viewed from the angle of a hole in the ground, fitted up with. 
deal shelves, a wire bed, and a wooden bench. 
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Into such a ditch I went yesterday, and met some very 
gallant gentlemen, who make the best out of life below ground, 
and remember all the funny stories they heard when last on 
leave, and ask for news of London, like men who have been 
long shipwrecked on a desert island. These troglodytes are 
merry grigs as a rule, with a sense of irony which finds the weak 
spots in the armour of the world’s conceit. As truth-tellers, 
hiding nothing and stripping life bare of its wraps and rags, 
you cannot meet their like, and out of these trenches and these 
dug-outs there will come, I think, a new philosophy. Mean- 
while, they are waiting for the next act in this drama of war, 
ready to face it with steady eyes, whatever its frightfulness. 


FEBRUARY 8 


THE hush before the storm. Here and there along our front 
for an hour or two of uproar the enemy’s guns are flinging over 
shell-fire, very fierce and concentrated while it lasts, and our 
guns are answering or shooting before the challenge with the 
same sudden gusts of fury. But there is nothing systematic in 
this. It is not the beginning of those long bombardments 
which precede infantry battles on a wide front after the massing 
of many batteries. It is only the harassing fire of winter war- 
fare, and there still reigns over our battlefields a strange, 
unearthly silence between these bouts of shooting. It has 
seemed to me during the last few days when I have been up 
at the Front as though Nature herself were in suspense waiting 
and watching and listening for the beginning of that conflict 
of men which is expected before the year grows much older, 
perhaps before the first crocus thrusts up through the moist 
leaves, and before there is the first glint of green in the woods. 

- Yesterday it was immensely quiet again along that part of 
the line where I happened to be-—on the extreme right where 
the village of La Fére lies broken in the marshes of the Oise, 
below St.-Quentin. We could see the enemy’s country stretch- 
ing out before us, slope melting into slope through the mists of 
the day, and one hill, naked of trees at the top, stark and bluff 
against the sky dominating our own countryside with direct 
observation. There were ruined villages on the enemy’s side 
of the line like those on ours. Somewhere in the folds of earth 
were his guns, and nearer to us the hidden emplacements of 
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his machine-guns, and below ground in their dug-outs his men. 
A menace was there and a secret —the menace of death, the 
secret of the enemy’s plans, but everywhere that strange 
silence. Not a gun fired for an hour or more, not a rifle shot. 
Life seemed to have gone from this land. Nothing moved. 
No bird sang in the thickets. No smoke curled from the 
chimneys of villages still standing behind the German lines. 
It was all dead and still. Only the wind stirred in the rank 
grass that grows over old wheat-fields, and a little tremor of 
life in the wet earth and the trees that are waiting for the 
spring. In this hush the very wind, soft and warm yesterday 

over these battlefields, seemed to hold its breath expectant of | 
the things that one day soon will break the spell of silence and 
shock the sky with noise. Some men of ours came winding 
over the grassy track to a pile of old ruins on a high slope called 
the Fort de Liez, near Barisis. After their march they sat 
down in a ditch with their packs against a broken wall and 
lit their cigarettes at the journey’s end not far from the enemy. 

An officer came and stood by my side and looked over the 
enemy’s lines. ‘‘ When is this battle going to begin?’ he 
asked, by. way of opening the conversation. I said, “‘ What 
battle? It looks as though the war had ended.” “ Yes,’ he 
answered, with a queer smile in his eyes, “I have seen this 
sort of thing before; it’s what you might call the hush before 
the storm.” 

He was with a company of London men relieving another 
crowd. .“‘ Write something good about us,” said one of them 
with a grin, and I said, “‘ I’m always writing something good 
about you, because I come from the same old town, and because 
you have done as well as we all knew you would.” 

‘“* Well, don’t forget the London Rangers,”’ said the boy. 
Down a long road within gun-fire of the enemy came a black 
omnibus with men’s rifles and steel hats shining over the top. 
It was one of the old London buses bringing the same lads 
who used to board it at Charing Cross on the way up to the 
Bank. 

In other places on other days lately I have met men who 
ask in a casual sort of way, ‘“‘ When is the fighting going to 
begin again ? ’? and then discuss the prospects of the year with 
_ & curious air of aloofness as though they were a thousand miles 

away from the fighting-lines, though only less than a gunshot 
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off. Opinions differ from one dug-out to another. I have 
heard fairly reasoned arguments as to the improbability of a 
great German offensive. ‘“‘ The enemy will attack us in several 
. places,”’ say other thoughtful voices over the wooden tables of 
the dug-outs. ‘He is not massing all these divisions on this 
front out of mere bluff. He has enough men to make several 
subsidiary attacks to his main thrust, and he will use them and 
the crowds of guns behind them. He may count on surprise 
to roll up the line quickly. It won’t be an old-time offensive 
anyhow. He will try for open warfare on a big seale.” 

** And supposing it fails?’ Task. ‘“* Oh, it will fail all right,” 
comes the answer from a strategist with one pip on his shoulder, 
** but it may not. be all honey for us.”’ So the talk goes on 
from one mess to another all along the lines, and everywhere 
these men of ours are trying to look forward into the future, 
which is not very distant—which may be only a few days away 
or a few weeks. But they do not dwell on these subjects very 
long, for there are other things to think and talk about, the 
small technicalities of war in the trench ahead of them, the 
business of wiring and road-making, the preparations for a new 
raid, the latest adventure in the line, or the extra bit of comfort 
in their own dug-out. They are pretty comfortable now, some 
of our dug-outs in the battlefields, with good tunnels behind lit 
by electricity, and many small conveniences for a human kind 
of life—enormously better than in 1 the old days of warfare in 
the Ypres salient. 

*“* Have a wash,” said a friend of mine the other day, when 
I arrived in his hole in the ground, and after washing out of 
a leather bucket, I noticed how shipshape this little bedroom 
was, with shaving-tackle and brushes arranged on a neat 
dressing-table, and a shelf above the bed for books of good 
choice, and a few pictures on the wall to bring a little colour of 
life into this small dungeon. Through a tunnel was the officers’ 
mess, with some delectable cakes on the table, and round them 
a party of good fellows who made one feel at home. The 
senior officer brought out a puppy which had been found as a 
waif and stray of the trenches, and I heard of another dog 
found—though not here—in the trenches a night or two ago. 
It was a German messenger dog, and the message it carried 
was a warning to the men, “ The colonel is coming.” 

A young gunner, who had dropped in for tea, was enthusiastic 
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about his latest gun-pits, which afterwards he took me to see. 
Outside the dug-out was a silent fellow enjoying the sunset 
effects above a chalk cutting, and the silhouettes of a working 
party with picks and shovels etched blackly as they passed by 
on the sky-line. “ A quiet spot,’ I said. ‘“ A good spot,” was 
his answer, “ but not so damned quiet as all that. The Boche 
got two direct hits yesterday. Very good shooting.” 

At night lately there has been a brilliant show of stars, as 
the other night when we located our way home by the pointers 
of the Great Bear, and presently the whole constellation of the 
heavens shone out with a million little lights, and the Milky 
Way was splashed across their path. 

‘The ruined villages behind the lines were all black with jagged 
edges against the pale glamour of this night sky, except where 
camp-fires glowed in gutted rooms sheltered by blanket screens, 
where our men were having their last meal of the day, or writing 
home by candle-light. Sometimes through the shell-holes in 
standing walls came a glow of red, as the sky behind was lit 
by gun-flashes. All along the line the Very-lights were rising 
and falling like soap-bubbles that are blown out of a pipe— 
bubbles of brilliant white light, which have fifteen seconds of 
life, and then go out. ‘The dead trees of the highways of war, 
with their lopped branches and slashed trunks, stand like ghosts 
in this fitful darkness, and over all the old battlefields there 
are ghosts of memory that steal about one and touch one’s 
soul with their coldness. 

But the air has been warm o’ nights, and the wet west wind 
of the days has been singing the spring song across the fields 
where French peasants, old French women or young mothers 
of men are ploughing up the brown earth for the sowing of 
another year of life. It is good to see the glint of the steel 
plough, for so many fields farther forward are desolate, and 
nothing moves over them but flocks of hungry rooks and solitary 
magpies, and at night the legions of the battlefield rats. 

Snowdrops are out in the woods, and the bosom of the earth 
is astir and the sap is rising in the young unslaughtered trees. 
‘But our men who watch this changing of the seasons in this 
good country of France know that to them the spring song will 
be a battle-song. They are watching and waiting, while the 
days pass quickly and lengthen out in their hours of light. 
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FEBRUARY 17 


OwI1nc to a hard frost and a bright sun and a keen east wind 
which has blown the mists away, visibility has been good for 
the past two days, and the airmen on both sides have been 
fighting for reconnaissance, and the gunners—ours and the 
enemy’s—have been firing more heavily than for several weeks 
past on various sectors of the Front by direct or aeroplane 
. observation. The enemy’s fire has been for harassing purposes 
over a wide extent of country from Flanders to the Cambrai 
area. Between six o'clock and midnight last night he bom- 
barded the ground about Passchendaele heavily, and his guns 
were active on Friday against the Ypres—Staden railway, our 
line below the Vimy Ridge, the trenches from Lens to Hulluch, 
and those south-west of the Cambrai sector. There is no special 
significance in this beyond a good day to kill something, and it 
gives no indication of the enemy’s intentions, nor is it the 
beginning of the great battles which soon must come out of 
the blue, or out of the mists, while the year is young. 
Yesterday I was up on the Flanders battlefields, and saw 
once again that vast desolation through which our men fought 
last year for five months of enormous conflict. The weather 
has changed the aspect of it all since I was last there. The | 
ground, which was a quagmire when our troops sank up to 
their waists sometimes if they left the duck-board tracks on 
their way to the enemy’s “ pill-boxes,”’ is now as hard as iron. 
All the shell-craters which were ponds then are now filled with 
ice. But nothing has changed the infernal nature of this belt 
of ground, fifteen miles long and ten miles deep, which our men 
gained after months of most fierce fighting to the crest of 
Passchendaele, and the frost has solidified it, as a perpetual 
reminder of the enormous conflict of men and guns, which tore 
and gashed these slopes of earth, piercing it with millions of 
craters, sweeping it bare of life and strewing it with gruesome 
wreckage. The frost seems to have petrified it so that the 
ridge of each shell-crater is sharp and hard. It is as cold and 
barren and dead as the crater-land of the moon. And there 
in this dead land were our gunners and our men guarding it 
from the enemy, who may wish to come back to the slopes 
which he held. They live there below the frozen ground, have 
their life there among the shattered pill-boxes and the old 
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upheaved trenches, and eat and sleep in this great graveyard 
of nature and youth. Somewhere from the fissures of the earth 
our guns were firing. I could see the flashes but not the guns. 
In observation-posts looking out to the enemy’s lines, boys of 
ours, hidden in muck-heaps of frozen earth and rubbish of battle, 
stared through field-glasses at the enemy’s outposts and watched 
the enemy’s shelling. There was not much shell-fire, but 
crumps were bursting below us, and now and then a big puff 
of black shrapnel came into the blue of the sky. 

I spoke to a sergeant in one of these places. He had been 
in Flanders for fifteen months, and said that he and his boys 
had got used to the life. ‘‘ We used to fret at first,” he said ; 
“‘ we were always looking for the end, but now it seems the 
natural way of life, and we don’t think much of the end, but 
just settle down and carry on from one day to the other and 
make the best of it.” 

These inhuman places have become humanized by our men 
who live in them, and the most abnormal thing on earth has 
become normal to them. 

‘What are the enemy’s chances if he attacks ?”’ I said to 
this man. ‘ Here?” he asked, and then laughed. “If he 
tries to come across here he will catch cold.” He did not 
mean a cold in the nose. | 

In Flanders and down by Lens, where I went the day before, 
staring into a street of that silent city of the mine-fields, which 
I have seen on fire with the sweep of battle, there were no 
obvious signs of any imminent attack. Apart from scattered 
shell-fire and occasional bursts of machine-gunning, as though 
literary gentlemen there had sudden inspirations and were 
rattling their typewriters at great speed, or as though demon 
coffin-makers were spitting out tacks and hammering them into 
the planks with rapid strokes, these old places of death had 
quietened down, and one could walk with a sense of safety 
where until the end of last year one walked in fear. Enemy 
planes came into the sky yesterday over the Passchendaele 
Ridge, flying high between our clusters of shrapnel and over 
the white ruins of Ypres, clear-cut and dazzling, like rain-washed 
rocks, against the cloudless blue, through which the sunlight 
streamed. There was the noise of air fighting where our flying 
men and the enemy’s met and challenged each other beyond 
the sight of men on earth. 
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It was the same old scene of war which I have described a 
hundred times, but it was as though the orchestra of the guns 
were just tuning up while the actors were rehearsing behind 
the scene for another drama of historic tragedy, for which 
there has not been time to begin. And that is exactly the 
truth of things. 


FEBRUARY 18 


At any moment now we may see the beginning of the enemy’s last: 
and desperate effort to end the war by a decisive victory, for the 
ofjensive which he has been preparing for months is imminent. 

In my recent messages I have described the waiting attitude of our 
armies in this time of comparative quietude along the lines, and 
the uncanny sense one has had of a portentous secret hidden behind 
the silence of the enemy’s trenches. ‘‘ What are those beggars 
doing there?” asks one man of another, as they stare over No 
Man’s Land to ruined villages and dark woods where there ts no 
sign of life. “‘ Up to some dirty work,” satd some of them. And 
they were right. They are not idle over there, those field-grey men. 
They are being urged on to hurried labour, which ts part of the 
secret of their Higher Command, and these men know that every 
trench they dig is a pathway to a battle which will soak the ground 
with their blood before many days are past, and that every new 
gun-pit they build is one stage farther to new fields of slaughter. 
Each side has been trying to discover the secret of the other—the 
plans to which every bit of work along the line may give a clue. 

Each side has been trying to blind the other’s eyes and prevent 
observation of activity. The German gunners have a “ hate” 
against our balloons, and try to shoot them down by long-range 
guns, because tn the baskets below them are two pairs of watchful 
eyes noting the activity of their trains behind the lines, and any 
movement on the roads. They hate still more our airmen who 
every day for many days past have been flying over the enemy's 
lines, spotting their new batile positions, photographing their nev - 
saps and assembly trenches and ammunition dumps, and attack- 
ing the enemy’s air squadrons whenever they come out to beat back 
these observers. They cannot prevent this work of reconnaissance 
and there have been scores of encounters in the air lately in which 
many hostile machines have been crashed to earth and brought 
down in flames. The enemy has been desperately anxious to find 
out our intentions and strength at certain points of the line, and 
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has attempted many raids to get prisoners and information. Our 
raids with the object of getting to the heart of the secret that lies 
behind the silence of the lines have been more successful than his 
on the whole, and we have been lucky in getting prisoners who have 
revealed much of what we wanted to know. 

We know now that the enemy is preparing to attack us heavily 
between Arras and St.-Quentin, and that hts preparations are 
ready, so that we may expect this offensive any day now that the 
weather conditions are favourable. It will not be preceded by days 
of bombardment nor by a registration of guns revealing the batteries 
which he has brought up secretly under cover of darkness. With 
a short and sharp bombardment, the use of gas-shells, and of a 
number of Tanks he will launch the attack suddenly, relying upon 
surprise of time and place, the rapidity and power of his movement, 
and the excited enthusiasm of his troops, whom he has endeavoured 
by every kind of spell and “ dope”’ to inspire with a belief that 
victory and peace are within their grasp. 

The German Higher Command have hurried forward for political 
as well as military reasons. The interior conditions of Germany, 
the sullen spirit that has been crushed but not killed after the 
strikes, the attitude of Austria, the growing pressure of public 
opinion in the Central Empires against this last great gamble with 
the blood of their manhood, and the steady growth of the American 
army in France, are all factors which are spurring on the German 
generals to strike soon in order to gain some showy success and to 
silence the-cry of the people by the advertisement of victory. Behind 
their lines is a terrific industry and a high nervous tension 
like that of a nation drugged by hashish. Cuwvilians have been 
impressed to dig new trenches. New railways have been built to 
carry up men and guns and ammunition. Far behind the lines, 
eighty miles or more, the German Stosstruppen or storm-troops, 
many of them from Russia, are being trained tn new methods of 
attack for open warfare. The depots are crowded with reserves 
ready to support the advance waves and fill up the slaughtered gaps. 
The hospitals have been cleared, and many new buildings have 
been put up for the reception of the tide of wounded which will 
flow back. All leave has been stopped for German officers and 
men, and there is not one among them who does not know that in 
a little while he will be flung into the furnace fires of another Marne 
and another Verdun, tn which there will be great carnage. 

To inspire the German people to hold out a litile while longer, 
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to suppress the spirit of revolt among them so that the military 
leaders may make this throw with fate, fantastic stories are being 
spread about among neutrals and in their own Press, and by secret 
word which ts carefully spread broadcast, of new methods of attack 
which will ensure success. Bogies are faked up and put in circula- 
tion. The German soldier as well as the German people have been — 
given special treatment for moral. Both of them have been dis- 
appointed too often by promises of victory and peace to believe in 
them again without some new tricks. As long ago as 1914 they 
were promised the war would be over before the leaves of autumn 
fell. Galicia, Verdun, the battles of the Isonzo were in turn to 
give them victory. The U-boat war was to starve England to 
surrender by August last. So now the decisive blow in the West 
by new methods of frightfulness is the very latest, and I think the 
last, spell that will hold the German people and army together until 
it has been tried. The army has been hardest to inspire. Men 
who went through the blood-bath of the Somme and the horrors of 
Flanders are not easily duped as to the ease with which they are 
expected to smash our defences. The old methods of attack with 
the preliminary bombardment conjure up terrors which they are 
not willing to face. So they have been trained to this new form 
of secret attack, and their officers have tried to convince them that 
they can roll up our lines. It was not easy. While many of their 
Officers seem confident that the gamble is worth trying, the men 
murmur and have no faith in the fairy-tale of an easy break 
through. Kanonenfleisch, say the men—cannon-fodder. 

** How many men are willing to fight to the end?” said General 
Ludendorff at Laon to a parade of his troops. One non-com- 
misstoned officer and six men stepped out of the ranks. I believe 
that if the first wild onslaught fails, as our armies are convinced 
it will fail, the German officers will find it hard to drive their men 
to fresh bouts of slaughter, and the German people will cry out in 
agony for the cessation of this sacrifice. 

At the moment they are drugged and under the spell of a frightful 
secret hope. They know that many of the tales spread among 
them are false, but pretend to themselves that they are credible. 
They are a nation with bloodshot eyes and a high temperature of 
fever, buoyed up by artificial stimulants to alast period of resist- 
ance against the despair that eats into their hearts. The reaction, 
if their hopes fail, will be a wild one. By the grace of all goodness 
they will fail. Not only the attacks that are imminent against 
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ourselves, but the blows that will be struck against the French will 
fail if the courage of the men and the faith of the men, the readiness 
of great armies, the power of our guns, and above all the spirit 
behind the guns may defend the world from this menace. What- 
ever the cost, our men will not fail, and the prayers of our people 
Should be with them. 
FEBRUARY 20 

ALTHOUGH to-day is dull, the last two days have been wonder- 
fully bright for the time of year, with a blue sky over the 
frosted ‘fields, and our airmen have made the most of visibility 
by getting out and about across the enemy’s lines, noting the 
changes there, and watching for any movement on his -rails 
and roads. 

It is not often in this war, nor in many places, that one can 
see the enemy himself above ground except in actual battle, 
for, as a rule, if a man is seen he dies, but two days ago I had 
the chance to see many German soldiers behind their lines, no 
bigger than ants to the naked eye, but through one’s glasses 
quite clear and distinct as human creatures, .busy with some 
purpose of their own. They came winding down a track 2000 
yards away, on the hill of St.-Gobain, above the Oise, not 
knowing, I guess, that they could be seen from the hummock 
of earth whither I had crawled into a hole to look through a 
squint-box. First came a column of lorries, and then a body 
of marching men, and then a party of cyclists. The track was 
white in the sun against the green of the grass, and these men 
moved very slowly, like a creeping shadow. It gave me a 
queer emotion to see them there in their own lines, these field- 
grey men, who are hidden as a rule until our own men go 
forward in attack to rout them out of their holes and ditches 
after enormous bombardments. It was as though one saw the 
inhabitants of another planet through some monstrous tele- 
scope, and truly these German soldiers are as distant from us, 
as strange to us in ideas and purpose, as though they dwelt 
beyond the stars. . . . At least, while the trenches divide us 
the link seems to have snapped between their human nature 
and ours. Yet they were less than two miles away, moving in 
the same sunlight that cast a shadow across my hummock of 
earth. 

Behind them, much farther away, were the guns which have 
no human nature, but which in this war seem to the infantry 
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like the powers that belong to the Spirit of Evil, blind in their 
destruction, careless in their choice of victims, ruthless as the 
old devil gods of the world’s first darkness. It was a quiet 
day on this part of the line, as on most others just now in this 
breathing-space before great battles, but the German guns were 
sending over some ranging shots and doing a little target practice 
against some of our positions. As I walked towards the knoll 
from which I could see the hill track, they sent over some 
woolly bears—a mixture of high explosive and shrapnel—which 
burst high up in the blue as though a bottle of ink had been 
spilt on a silken cloth. They spread out like that in a widening 
smudge, and were as black as that, but burst so high that they 
did no kind of damage. 

Down below the little knoll on our side of the lines was the 
village of Amigny-Rouy, 500 yards away, and the enemy 
pounded it with 5-9’s for ten minutes or so, and then ceased 
fire, so that with the midday sun on its walls and the shadow 
of some fruit-trees etched in a pattern against its red roofs, it 
looked a place of slumbering peace. “A cosy-looking village, 
that,” said a man who came up in the quietude. ‘“‘ Not so 
jolly cosy fifteen minutes ago,’”’ I answered, and presently the 
fraud of this peacefulness was revealed when the enemy’s guns 
started again, and his crumps came over with their whining 
cries, followed by the gruff cough of their burst down there 
among the wattled walls and red-tiled roofs. All the quietude 
along the Front is like this. It looks so much like peace that 
one’s soul might be deceived except by the knowledge that out 
of the silence the fury will come again. Our men are not 
deceived, however quict the line, and they are watching every 
tiny sign in the enemy’s lines, the slightest change in the shape 
of a trench or a mound of earth, the daily habits of the enemy’s 
shell-fire, any unaccustomed movement which may be detected 
by sound or sight with vigilant senses. 

** What are the enemy’s chances of attack?” I asked. It 
was a private soldier, a signaller, who answered in one grim 
sentence. ‘“‘ The chance of getting hell,” he said. 

I think that is the belief of most of our men, not only in this 
part of the line, but in others; and I believe also that if the 
enemy persists in his preparations for the offensive against us, 
and then drives his men forward, they will pay a hellish price 
for any ground they get. ey a 
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For the first time they will bring up Tanks against us to break 
through our wire. They have copied our Tanks and our method 
of using them against wired defences. But our Tank pilots 
and their commanders smile at this menace, while accepting 
the compliment of imitation. “‘ We had to learn by bitter 
experience,” some of them said to me yesterday, “‘ and the 
Germans have got to buy their knowledge in the same school. 
We are many battles ahead of them, and we shall make rings 
round them with any luck.” It is not boastfulness, but know- 
ledge, that makes them confident. 

Yesterday I rode across the fields in a Tank as the sun was 
setting, and a big family of Tanks had come home to tea after 
their day’s work, and were squatting round the camp with a 
golden haze about them. They looked inert and sluggish things, 
but if the enemy’s Tanks come out against them there will be 
some deadly work. 

The German soldiers must realize the power that lics behind 
our lines—a power of which these engines are but a small unit 
—and I believe that thoysands of men like those I saw winding 
down the hill track are filled with horror at the thought of the 
slaughter that awaits them if they are hurled against our 
strength. But the days are passing, and their time is drawing 
near. 


Ii 
THE LONG NEW LINE 


FEBRUARY 21 


It was revealed. a few weeks ago that we had taken over from 
the French a part of the line round about St.-Quentin, in order 
to liberate some of the troops of our Allies for operations else- 
where. Since then we have been gradually extending the 
length of our front on the right of our armies. This will render 
a considerable service to the French, by economizing their man- — 
power at a critical time, and it is remarkable evidence of our 
own confidence that, after the tremendous fighting last year and 
the departure of some of our divisions to Italy, we should be 
willing to lengthen our lines to this extent. 

Several times lately I have visited this new part of the Front, 
above St.-Quentin to the Oise, and the country that leads up 
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to it, with more interest than I can now find in the old battle- 
fields, because this ground is different in its nature, and still 
sweet and clean in the absence of continual gun-fire. Our men 
who came to take it over from the French—men who had been 
in the mud and fire of Flanders—stared around and said, °** This 
seems like Paradise.”’ It was Paradise to them because of its 
quietude and beauty, but they knew the old serpent of évil was 
about, and one officer, as I have told before, said, “‘ It is too 
quiet to be good. And when is the battle going to begin ? ”’ 
He and the men with him had taken over that very morning. 
They hardly knew the points of the compass, and had but a 
vague idea of the whereabouts of the enemy until other officers 
came up to hand over and make them wise. 

From points of vantage along this new front one can look 
straight across to the German lines where the River Oise and 
its canal are in the flats and marshes below our own slopes. 
Their outposts are there among the willows on the edge of a 
No Man’s Land which is as wide as 1000 yards in places because 
of the swamps made by the breaking of the canal bank, and 
behind them is a formidable trench system, part of the Hinden- 
burg line, from Quéant down to Laon. 

The little town of La Fére is in the river-bed on the east 
side of the canal as an outer bastion of their defences, without 
any sign of life there under its broken roofs and behind shell- 
pierced walls beyond the ruin of St.-Firmin Church. From our 
observation-posts on ground that rises into hummocky hills 
above the St.-Quentin Canal we can look straight into La Fére 
and into the villages of Achery, Mayot, and Brissay, where the 
German outposts have their dug-outs under the ruins. 

A thin grey mist crept about these places when I stared at 
them the other day, and they seemed abandoned by all human 
life. No smoke was above those ruins. No sound of work or 
war disturbed the utter silence of these marshlands and these 
broken houses behind a thin screen of trees, wet and shiny after 
rain. But sometimes our men see German soldiers moving 
there beyond the river, a sentry pacing up and down his post, 
a grey figure motionless among the reeds with a rifle slung across 
his shoulders. 

South-east of the Oise the ground rises to a ridge which stands 
as a high rampart in the German lines. It is called the Massif 
de St.-Gobain, and the northern end of it, which tapers down 
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to the plain again, is known as the Tail of Monceau. This 
abrupt range above the marshlands dominates all the surround- 
ing country, and gives the enemy a wide observation of our 
lines and roads and villages for miles around. It is bare and 
treeless on the heights, like a Devonshire tor, and when I looked 
at it the other day, black and grim under a grey sky, it seemed 
to me as a prehistoric castle with ramparts and battlements 
casting a dark shadow over the woods and villages below. 
Here some old chieftain of Celtic France might have made his 
castle and his camp, with a horde of shaggy warriors and a 
minstrel or two to sing their bloody exploits, and some women 
in the skins of beasts. The mists lay about its lower slopes, 
giving a look of mystery and romance to this natural fortress 
where the Germans are strongly entrenched. 

All this country, south and east of St.-Quentin, is wild and 
rugged—what the French call accidenté, with great forests like 
that of Coucy, where there are still descendants of the wild 
boar which the Kings of France used to hunt. Behind our lines 
this forest land is continued, and our men go through big, dark 
woods like those of Savy and Holnon and Friéres and Haute- 
Tombolle. They have not been slashed to death by shell-fire, 
though shells have crashed between their glades, and when the 
spring and summer make them leafy again they will seem as 
good to our men as the forest of Arden, though no sweet Rosa- 
lind will be there, or as Shrewsbury Forest—not that by Glen- 
corse Wood—when Robin Hood and his merry men lived under 
the greenwood tree in the spring-time of the world—-as good as 
that, unless the enemy fills them with fire and death. 

Farther north, where the canal goes up to St.-Quentin, the 
ground is more open, with a chain of gentle slopes rising beyond 
that old city, so that the enemy’s defensive lines follow their 
contours. A few weeks ago it was so quiet hereabout that it 
was possible to walk behind our lines in full view of the enemy’s 
position without danger, and, what is stranger, without much 
sense of danger. I walked into the village of Dallon, on the 
left side of the St.-Quentin Canal, the other day. To the right 
of me was the ruined village of Urvillers, with the German 


“village of Itancourt across the way up the slope. 


Ahead of me, so close that I could see the holes in its roofs 
and walls and separate buildings broken by shell-fire, and the 
white masonry of its cathedral, stood the city of St.-Quentin. 
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I had seen this town first a year ago, when the enemy retreated 
from a wide stretch of country east of Péronne after the destruc- 
tion of the villages. From the Bois d’Holnon I first saw the 
towers of St.-Quentin and those streets into which the old 


** Contemptibles ’”? came in the first months of the war. But - 


this view from the south-west is closer—so close that it seemed 
but a short walk and an easy way into the heart of it, and so 
quiet that death did not seem near at hand, if one went a little 
farther forward. The cathedral stood square and white above 
the houses. Its pointed roof had been shot away, and its walls 
were scarred by shell-fire, and light shone through its empty 
window spaces, but the great body of it had not been shattered 


by the storm of war. The Palais de Justice and the theatre - 


and barracks were clearly visible above the lower buildings, but 
as I stared into the city I knew that it was like other cities of 
the war zone—desolate and dead but for the sinister life of 
enemies who have driven away the inhabitants. Here, when 
it was far behind the lines, the population stayed under German 
rule. Its ruined streets hold many tragic stories, and one of 
them is of a young English officer who was left behind in our 
retreat from Mons. He was in the Grande Place when the head 
of the first German column came in, and leaning up ayvainst a 
wall with a cigarette in his mouth and a rifle at his shoulder 
he fired several shots at them, as the story was told me by a 
French lady who saw it from a window on the other side. 
This young man preferred death to surrender, and he had his 
wish after firing those shots. They brought up a machine-gun, 
and he fell under a hose of bullets. More than three years have 
passed since then, and they have been filled with the growth 
and power of the British Army, and down its streets have 
poured a tide of wounded from the fire of our guns. The new 
line we are holding south of St.-Quentin has so far been very 
quiet, and the enemy has been defending his positions here by 
old territorial troops, not good for active warfare. But out of 
that quietude perhaps before this article is printed may come 
a fury of assault, for in that wooded country behind and under 
the cover of the hills the enemy has been preparing evil 
things. 
FEBRUARY 24 

THE enemy’s artillery was rather more active yesterday on 
various sectors of our front than during recent weeks. His 
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guns were busy on the Flanders Front, where in the morning 
he attempted a raid near Passchendaele, round Hill 70, and 
Lens, where other raiders came out with no success on each 
side of the valley of the Scarpe, where I watched his shells 
bursting about Monchy and on our ground above Gavrelle and 
southwards by the Flesquiéres Ridge and the country below 
Cambrai. It seemed to me that many of these scattered shots 
on each side of the Scarpe Valley were for ranging purposes, 
and to get the variation of the wind. German gunners fired 
a number of woolly bears, a mixture of. high explosive and 
' Shrapnel, which makes a big black smudge of smoke, and they 
_ burst so high that they had no deadly effect. Adl this shooting 
has no unusual significance. It is not for the beginning of the 
great offensive, and is only gun practice for harassing fire. In 
some of the trenches opposite us are poor troops not yet replaced 
by those lions who have been fed up for the fight and trained 
in offensive tactics by intensive culture 100 miles or so behind 
the lines. Poor troops and weary of the war and miserable in 
moral—some of them who became our prisoners the other day 
had more than a touch of Polish blood. They were glad to be 
taken in a raid and brought safely to our lines. 

An officer I know spoke to them in German, and after some 
questions asked them whether the Kaiser was still popular 
among the German troops. They shrugged their shoulders and 
said, “ We have no great love for him; we love our wives and 
children and our little farms, and we want the war to finish so 
that we can go back to them.” 

From the utterances of prisoners one may know something 
of the mentality of the enemy who lives on the other side of 
the way and the changing moods that pass down his trenches 
as the winds of war blow by with rumours and hopes and false 
promises and whispers of revolt. But sometimes out of the 
silence that reigns in No Man’s Land and the hidden life of 
the enemy beyond there comes a message or a sign that reveals 
the latest emotion of those men. So it was a few days ago when, 
stuck up between the trenches, our sentries saw at dawn a big 
board with some English words scrawled in large white letters. 
It was a message of taunting and mock pity. “ Peace with 
Ukraine,” said the words, ‘‘ Hard luck on Tommy,” and then in 
the last line, ‘‘ Poor old Tommy.” 

Poor old Tommy grinned at this notice-board, and crawled 
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out to it and brought it back as a trophy. It is “ poor old 
Fritz” that is the cause of the same sentiment of condolence 
among our men when they talk of a German offensive. If he 
tries to attack us here, they say, he will “ come up against a 
snag. He will get it straight in the neck.” 

I have been a good deal up and down the lines lately, and 
from north to south, wherever I have been, I have heard not 
only officers but men express perfect conviction that if the 
enemy tries to get through on their particular sector he will 
be swept to pieces. That this is the belief of men who have 
no illusions, who have no dust in their eyes but that of the 
battlefields, and who will have to resist whatever assault may 
come, and endure the abomination of its shell-fire, should be | 
reassuring to any overanxious minds. Our armies believe that 
however powerful the énemy’s attack may be we are now 
strong enough in defence to prevent any big drive through. 
At the best they could only gain portions of ground in advance 
of our main defences, and in doing so they would pay a fearful 
price. | 

Meanwhile it is certain that the enemy is preparing to bring 
Tanks into action. We knew some time ago that he was train- 
ing some of his troops to attack behind them, and some of our 
observers have seen a Tank behind the enemy’s lines. It was 
lumbering around with a body of German infantry on each side 
of it. This year may see Tanks against Tanks, and many 

curious alterations in tactics resulting from this moving machine- 
gun-emplacement ; but we have a long start in experiehce and 
technique, and the advantage should be immensely on our side. 

During these days and nights of war-time there is incessant 
vigilance in our lines for anything that may come in the dawn. 
_ Always the enemy’s lines are being watched, and in spite of 
the big, dull boredom of the battlefield, where nothing moves 
except the shell-tossed earth, I find a sense of drama in coming 
into one of our observation-posts near the German trenches, 
among the boys who sit there with their telescopes, studying 
the section of the enemy’s front as bacteriologists who gaze 
through a microscope at the life of a disease. They know every 
dead tree and every hummock of earth, and every bit of ruin 
within the field of their glass, and the enemy’s working parties 
cannot take a scratch on the earth nor put out a coil of wire 
without attracting the notice of these peeping Toms. 
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A corporal lent me his glass yesterday and we stood side by 
side under a bit of concrete for head cover in a hole in the 
ground and watched the white wriggle of earth, which was the 
enemy’s parapet, winding over the harren fields, and the row of 
tattered trees, which once I saw filled with red flame, when a 
thick wood was there, and the country which stretches away 


_ and away behind the enemy’s lines, with never a human 


creature to be seen among its craters. There was a grey light 
everywhere, and the trenches and the trees and bits of ruined 
villages and piles of broken sand-bags and sunken roads, with 
dug-outs built into their banks, were all touched with this 
pale glamour and had a thousand tones of greyness between 
black and white. Behmd our lines there was the same grey 
loneliness and a queer cave world where once were railway- 
lines, taking people from one little town to another, but where 
now are sand-bag walls and houses in the chalk like the dwellings 
of prehistoric earth-men. They are our men who live there, 
boys who had rich dreams of life in their eyes before they came 
out to these battlefields, men who knew the fine and delicate 
things of a civilized world, lads who whistled down the streets 
of London when the lights were lit. Now they are in this desert 
of the battlefields, making their homes below ground, and 
hoping that direct hits will not spoil their evening meal. 


Marca 8 


I WENT out into a world the other day where no shells, bursting 
high or bursting low, can have any effect upon our men who 
live there. No German barrage can “ put the wind up,” 
because in this world there is no wind. Visibility may be good 
or bad, but the enemy has no observation here, though he is 
on top all the time. I went out into No Man’s Land beyond 
our lines, and was as safe as in the Strand at home, though only 
a few yards away from the enemy’s outposts. For this world 
into which I went, leaving the blue of the sky and the noise 
of things that ‘ go off”? suddenly, was deep underground. 

It is a place of long galleries, sixty feet below the outside 
earth, in which one may walk for hours and hours and not 
come to the end of them. I walked for hours and hours, and 
myj guide, who knows these tunnels blindfold, pointed to 
the. entrance of another gallery, and said, ‘“‘ That leads to 
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another part of the Front, and would take another day to 
explore.” 7 : 

My guide was one of the officers of the Australian Tunnelling 
Company, which during the past two years has done a great 
part of the work in boring this subterranean system below some 
section of our battle-line. They are mostly miners from the 
goldfields of Western Australia—hard, tough fellows with a 
_ special code of their own as regards their ways of discipline 
and work, but experts at their job, and with all their pride in 
it and a courage which would frighten the devils of hell if they 
happened to meet in the dark. When they first came over 
with their plant the Germans were mining actively under our 
lines and blowing up our infantry in the trenches. It was the 
worst terror of war before poison-gas came, and I used to pity 
our poor officers and men who knew, and hated to know, that 
the enemy was sapping his way under them, and that at any 
moment they might be buried in a crater or hurled sky high. 
It is many months now since the enemy’s mining activities were 
reported in our communiqués. They were beaten out of the 
field by British, Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand miners, 
who fought the Germans back underground from gallery to 
gallery, blowing them up again and again whenever they drew 
near, and racing them for the possession of the leads whenever 
they tried to regain part of their destroyed systems. The 
Australian tunnellers had a race with the German then, and 
the lives of many men depended on their speed. They could 
hear him tamping or charging the mine. But they drove in at 
three times his speed of working—when they are “all out ”’ 
they can do that every tinie—blew in the ends of one of his 
galleries, and then broke through his timber into the tunnel. 

The dash through of the Australian tunnellers with rifles and 
revolvers was an exciting adventure. The enemy had escaped, 
but their system was destroyed before they could touch off 
their mines. The Germans know now that they are beaten 
underground, and it is an. honour of which this Australian 
company is proud that, apart from their own casualties, not a 
single infantry soldier of ours has lost his life by hostile mining 
since they challenged the enemy and beat him in this part of 
the battle-front. 

It is an uncanny thing to walk through this subterranean 
world. It reminded me yesterday of “‘ The Time Machine,” by 
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H. G. Wells, where the traveller in the fourth dimension goes 
down the shaft and discovers the underground people, and 
hears the throb of mighty engines and feels the touch of soft 
bodies in the darkness. It was dark in the beginning of the 
tunnels, and down some of the galleries running out to the 
fighting points, and men pressed against the chalk walls to let 
' us pass, and I heard their breath, and sometimes there was the 
clank of steel hat against steel hat. Here and there for 500 
yards or so the tunnel roof was so low that one had to walk 
half doubled, and even then hit one’s head sharply against the 
timber props. A candle held by the man in front was the 
only light in the blackness. But presently the underground 
world became more spacious and lightened. A tall man could 
walk upright, and long galleries were lit by bulbs of electric 
light. On each side of the galleries were rooms carved out of 
the chalk. They were furnished with wooden tables and 
benches, and the miners were playing cards there. A fuggy 
smell and a dampish mist crept towards us, and my guide said, 
‘“* There are a good many men hereabouts.”’ 

Through holes in the chalk walls I looked into caverns where 
men lay asleep in bunks. The voices of men, yawnings and 
hummings and whistlings came through chinks in the rock to 
the silence of the galleries. Later on, after much more walking, 
there was a queer throbbing and whirring, and in a big vault 
was a power-house, with three electric engines providing the 
light of the galleries. Not far away was a room from which 
a fierce heat came and a smell of good food cooking. It was 
the kitchen, with big stoves and ovens, where meals were being 
cooked by sweltering men within a few yards of the front-line 
trenches. In a little while a big electric fan will blow a draught 
through the kitchen and take away the heat. In other rooms 
were field dressing-stations, and we came to a subway with 
trolley-lines, down which the wounded are brought from the 
battlefield up above, so that there is none of that stumbling 
and drooping and danger of death on the way, as when stretcher- 
bearers have to carry men over shell-cratered land and down 
narrow trenches under fire. The roofs of the tunnels were 
richly coloured with a reddish fungus, which hangs down like 
stalactites, and by a queer freak of life which persists by the 
stubborn desire of nature, some of the square planks used for 
propping up the galleries had sprouted, and there were little 
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white shoots from these beams. We went deeper down and 
farther forward. In one room men were listening like telephone 
operators, but the instrument in their ears tells stranger tales 
than those that travel along overhead wires. They were listen- 
ing to the sounds of German life in other tunnels like these, 
the sounds of men walking and talking and filling sand-bags 
and moving timber. The listeners are so expert that they can 
tell by the nature of the sounds exactly what the enemy is 
doing through a chalk wall seventy feet thick. Their knowledge | 
of the enemy life is so exact by this means that when they 
captured some of his galleries they found them exactly as they 
had mapped them out beforehand by the indications of sound. 
Presently we went into one of the fighting points driven out 
beyond the lateral galleries. And my guide said, “ Here we 
will be quiet, because we don’t want the enemy to get suspicious. 
We are now out in No Man’s Land.” 

It was a safe and pleasant way of wandering into No Man’s 
Land. The war seemed a world away. It was only some hours 
later, after a good lunch with good fellows in the bowels of the 
earth, when we came up to the surface of the earth and saw 
the sky again and the dreary waste of the battlefield and heard 
the cry and crash of scattered shells that we remembered our 
whereabouts and this business above ground. The Australian 
tunnellers live below ground for the greater part of their life, 
-and some of them have the pale look of men who are out of the 
light. In their spare time down below they play cards, and 
yarn of old days in the goldfields, and carve faces in the chalk, 
as one man had carved the face of Shakespeare—-“‘ Old Bill,” 
as he called him—exactly like the Stratford bust. It is a 
strange life in this modern world below the fields of death, and 
there is a sinister purpose at the end of the tunnels, but these 
men, by their toil and courage, with picks and explosives and 
listening instruments, have saved the lives of many hundreds 
of British soldiers, and long after the war is finished this under- 
ground world of theirs will remain as a‘ memorial of their 
splendid labour. 


Host11£ shelling is becoming more severe on several sectors of 
our front as far north as the Passchendaele Ridge, and south- 
_ wards in the district of the Cambrai fighting. Last night there 
was gas-shelling of our positions round Havrincourt in that 
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neighbourhood for four hours, starting from six o'clock, and 
the enemy flung a number of high-explosive shells along the 
roads. All this shows an activity somewhat beyond the normal 
of what we have experienced during the winter warfare, which 
has been unusually quiet, but it needs an expert to interpret 
the various signs and to co-ordinate them into an exact plan of 
the enemy’s intentions or fears. We have those experts, and 
they know pretty well what the enemy is about. . . . Mean- 
while the weather is improving, and there is the spirit of spring | 
over the fields and in the woods. The bushes and young sap- 
lings are putting out their buds. The first daffodils are pushing 
up through last year’s leaves, and green life is showing through 
the browns of winter. It is sad and horrible that beyond the 
sunlight and the singing birds and all this call to the blood of 
youth there should be the shadow of the powers that destroy. 
Over great tracts of ground the coming of spring will make but 
little difference to the look of things, for there is nothing there 
that has any life to grow again. 

I have just been to those battlefields of ours northwards from 
Lens, round Flulluch and the old mining country beyond Mazin- 
garbe and Nceux-les-Mines. In winter or summer the scenery 
here is the same—-a wide, flat plain, quite treeless, because 
long ago the woods were cut down by shell-fire, with the white 
chalk thrown up from the long trenches tracing queer winding 
patterns over the darker earth, and here and there the steep 
grey sides of an old mine-crater, and everywhere as far as the 
eye can reach the tangled ruins of pit-heads and power-houses, 
with the iron of their machinery all twisted and rusted among 
the conical slag-heaps which are the black hills of this most 
desolate land. 

What does the coming of spring mean to a country which for 
nearly four years has been blasted beyond the power of resur- 
rection until the earth below is turned over the ruin above, 
and all traces of this massacre are hidden? Round about here, 
where the enemy’s artillery is now active, our line has changed 
less than in any other part of the Front. Indeed, it is the only 
long sector of our fighting-lines which has hardly moved forward 
since the beginning of the Somme battles. The trenches this 
side of Hulluch are where they were when I first went there 
after the Battle of Loos in September 1915, and behind them 
are the same places of ill-fame, as Vermelles, where in the early 
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days of the war the French fought from garden to garden and 
wall to wall, until that historic fight in the chateau, when the 
enemy fell through the floor upon them, and a French lieutenant 
used a marble Venus to knock out their brains. The village is 
not much more of a ruin than when I first saw it, though many 
shells have powdered its dust since then, and La Rutoire Farm, 
familiar to thousands of our soldiers who have dodged death 
there, is the same huddle of sinister walls pierced by monstrous 
holes into which the enemy still flings his shells. 

When I passed a few hundred yards away the enemy was 
at it again, as always. He hates to leave any pile of bricks 
within range of his guns when he has once made good target 
practice. Our men in country like this date their reminiscences 
by the destruction of some landmark. One officer told me that 
he came to the line after the Tower Bridge at Loos had been 
** done in,” and was surprised because I had seen it standing. 
And another remembered something that had happened before 
we knocked down Wingles Tower. I looked over into the 
German country up by Haisnes and Douvrin, and wondered 
what was going on in that silent landscape where there was 
no sign of life nor any movement except when the sunlight 
chased the shadows across the chalky slopes and into the black 
holes of ruined villages. Across all this country of French 
mine-fields odd shells from our guns and German guns went 
howling like banshees, and fountains of earth shot up where 
they burst. | 


IV 
RAIDS AND RECONNAISSANCES 


Marcu 5 
THERE is still nothing but raiding to record, but from the 
enemy’s side and our own it is developing in intensity, so that 
hardly a sector of the line is immune from these alarums and 
excursions, and all along the Front the nights are spent in 
watching out for any rush that may come after sharp and 
sudden bombardment. It is a grim kind of warfare, requiring 
special qualities of character and training—the nerve-power 
which enables a man to play a lone hand in a tight corner, the 
hunter’s instinct of hearing, the sense of direction in darkness, 
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and the cunning of attack. The volunteer is better than the 
pressed man, and practically all our raiders are volunteers, who 
ask for a share in the next man hunt. 

An Australian officer told me yesterday that for the raid 
which he led opposite Warneton that night he paraded 180 of 
his men and asked if any of them would care to come along 
with him in that adventure. Only five of them did not care— 
married men with children. All the others were kcen to go, 
and those chosen were trained beforehand for the job— intensive 
training—like athletes for a Marathon race. 

I sat down with the officer and his messmates to a dish of 
tea, which one can always get in an Australian company, when 
they assembled after the raid of the night. They were a clean- 
cut, lithe-looking set of fellows, with a fine simplicity of speech 
and manners, a straight-talking, straight-thinking crowd, with 
a gift of quiet laughter. The officer who sat next to me had 
been a grazier on a big scale in Australia. He was not much 
different, I guess, from one of those young English knights who 
came riding out to France with Sir Walter Manny, when there 
were other kinds of raids, six centuries ago. That was how he 
looked to me, with his tall, long-limbed figure, and a light of 
steel in his eyes. He had been gassed a little twice in two 
years of war out here, but never wounded in night raids and 
scouting. ‘“‘ No such luck,” he said. 

A friend of his had pushed a pen in a city office of Australia, 
but now was a hunter of men, and so keen a scout that he was 
going up last night to look at a raid in which he had no share, 
as a matter of interest. ‘‘ And take care you don’t get a whack 
in the belly-band,” said the colonel in command. 

A great man that colonel, and he ought to be put into a 
ballad like Sir Richard Grenville or Sir Francis Drake. He 
was a Scot from Australia, hard as oak, tough as oak, with an 
extraordinary winning smile under fierce eyebrows, and with 
a blood-curdling way of speech which hid, I am. sure, as gentle 
a nature as ever killed an enemy and loved a friend. So are 
some men made. It was easy to see he loved this band of 
young lions under his command, and that they thought all the 
world of him and would do desperate things to get a word of 
praise from the “‘ old man,” as they called him. I looked down 
the line of these faces and felt sorry for the Germans in their 
sector. Outside were the men who had just come back from 
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one of the night’s raids. One of the officers with me laughed *- . 


as he looked at them, and said, “‘ You can’t beat those boys. 
_ Look at them mouching around just as they do on their farms 
at home. They take everything as it comes and don’t alter 
by a hair’s-breadth, and carry on in this bloody war as though 
it were their normal way of life.” 

The signallers were going up for the next night’s raid, in 
single file up a duck-board, with their steel hats aslant and 
squared jaws. One of them grinned as he passed, but the 
others were grave, with a look of importance. 

In a hut near by an Australian officer was interrogating men 
on the raid that had: just been done. One by one they came 
inside, with tousled hair and mud on their clothes, after an 
hour or two’s sleep. 

‘* Did you see any dead in the trench?” asked the officer, 
and the answer was, “* Two, in the front-line trench.”’ ‘* How 
much dead ?” asked the officer. ‘ Oh, fresh,” said the man, 
““ killed by the barrage, I guess.” 

‘* Trenches bad ? ” was the next question. ‘ Full of water,”’ 
said the man. ‘“ Like to live in them?” ‘* Should hate to,” 
said the man. The questions were simple and direct. The 
answers were simple and direct. There was no gulf of etiquette 
or constraint between the officer and the men. They under- 
stood each other. 

There were three raids done by the Australians the night 
before last and one last night, and the story of them shows the 
meaning of this night raiding and the things that happen. The 
place to be attacked in the most important raid was a system 
of trenches to the north of the River Lys, opposite the village 
of Warneton, which is in German hands, and across the La 
Basseville—Warneton road. The raiders moved up in the dark- 
ness to the point of assembly, and it was slow going and an 
anxious time for the officers during the wait for the moment 
to attack. The German rocket lights were rising and falling, 
and if the assembly were seen it would mean many casualties 
and certain failure. Two of these lights fell right into the 
middle of a party and made a white glare over them, so that 
the officers cursed beneath their breath and expected the worst. 
But the enemy did not see them, and nothing happened until, 
at nearly midnight, the bombardment started. 

“ It was a barrage of perfect accuracy, better than Messines,”’ 
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said one of the officers, “‘ and the men were astoundingly close 
to it, but did not get hurt. Then they made their dash in 
small groups, which knew exactly what points they had to 
reach, all working together like a professional football team, 
with centre-forwards and half-backs covering the field of attack, 
ensuring clean flanks, securing blocks in the enemy’s support 
trench to prevent the enemy coming up, and working down the 
communication trench from the front line to the support, and 
going straight to the strong points to knock out the machine- 
guns.” 

As soon as the dash was made rockets went up from the 
German lines, and everything was in a white light. The front 
trench was entered, and at a strong point on the right there 
was a sharp fight for a machine-gun. The enemy here got up 
on to the parapet, and as the Australians drew near hurled 
bombs at them. The Australians answered with bombs and 
rifle-fire, and captured the strong point with its machine-gun, 
and blew up the dug-outs. They cleaned up the front line, 
and came across several dead and one live man, a poor, trembling 
fellow of eighteen, who had been in the army for twelve months. 
Other parties worked up the communication trench, and came 
across a dug-out inhabited by the enemy. ‘“ Come out of it,” 
they shouted, but the enemy would not come out. An explo- 
sive charge was put down the entrance, and now they will never 
come out. Here and there the mopping-up men met with 
resistance, but it was easily overpowered. In one dug-out they 
found a quartermaster’s stores, and in the support line two 
machine-guns, which they took back with them. Small parties 
of the enemy defended themselves with bombs, but none 
of the Australians was hit, and about fifty Germans were 
killed. An officer and four prisoners were taken at one point, 
and six men elsewhere. The officer wore the Iron Cross, 
but was in extreme fear, and small blame to him. All the 
trenches were in a bad state, and did not show signs of recent 
work. 3 

Another Australian raid was carried out farther north by 
Gapaard, and the men had to work round a crater full of water 
in the road which led up to the German line. South of this 
road the ground was very sloppy and the going slow, but there 
was no machine-gun fire against them, and they only found 
_ two men alive in this sector, both of them half mad with fear. 
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They were brought back as prisoners, and the Australians 
returned after a thorough search without a casualty. | 

A queer incident happened on this sector of the Front a few 
days ago. It began when the Germans tried to ambush one 
of our patrols working between two outposts, whose footsteps 
they could hear scrunching over the frozen puddles. The 
Australians retaliated for this attempt, and presently from a 
German outpost a Red Cross flag waved. No notice was taken 
at, first, but after the sign had been repeated several times an 
Australian sergeant took off his tunic, in order not to show any 
shoulder badge, and walked out into No Man’s Land towards 
the German flag. From that side came one of the enemy’s 
ambulance men, a non-commissioned officer, who said that there 
were five wounded Germans in an outpost just out of sight 
below the slope. He wanted leave to fetch them in by daylight 
without being shot from our post opposite. This was allowed, 
and a message of thanks was, thrown over afterwards. But 
the following day our outpost nearest to the place where the 
men had been wounded was blown out by gun-fire. 

These are small incidents, happening often enough along the 
lines, but not officially recorded. They are of no great impor- 
tance in the vast scale of the war, but they reveal, more perhaps 
than big battles, the human nature of the soldiers on both 
sides of the line, because they are more individual. It is a 
human nature full of strange contradictions and eccentricities 
of character. 

One of the prisoners Brought down yesterday morning was 
distressed lest he should lose a charm he wore round his neck. 
He explained that it made him proof against shell-fire, bombs, 
rifle grenades, bayonets, and butt-ends. He had found it very 
useful in this war, and as a proof of its virtues pointed to him- 
self, as a prisoner safe until the war shall end. 


Marcu 10 


Up to this evening when I write, no further attacks by the 
enemy have followed his futile attempts to capture and hold 
our positions south of Houthulst Forest and on the Polderhoek 
Ridge, for which his troops fought very fiercely on Friday last, 
and all through Saturday night by Polderhoek. It would be 
curious to know what their battalion and divisional commanders 
think of the operations at this moment, when they are writing 
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their reports of these actions, which have now died out into 
artillery retaliation and harassing fire, and when we have re- 
established our lines completely in both places, after most 
gallant fighting by our men. The net result for the enemy has 
been complete failure to hold a yard of ground, most severe 
losses in dead and wounded, and a revelation of incompetent 
command. Both attacks seem to have been botched by the 
commanders, who ordered their men forward into death-traps. 

We now know that it was planned to make attacks on the 
morning of February 28 at Houthulst Forest and at Polderhoek, 
and both operations were probably schemed out on a bigger 
seale than actually was launched. They were frustrated on 
that date by the formidable barrages which our guns laid down, 
making the assembly of the German troops impossible and 
keeping their front and support lines under violent fire. The 
enemy’s artillery replied heavily, and used gas-shells in order 
to silence our batteries, but without the desired effect. 

As far as the Polderhoek attack is concerned, it seems that 
the German officers in that sector got the impression that their 
plans had been revealed to us, because they paraded their men 
and told them that the attack had been postponed owing to 
information having reached us from deserters. It was not very 
cheering news for men about to come into the open against us, 
and they must have started with a moral handicap. Neverthe- 
less they came forward in assault south-east of Houthulst Forest 
on Friday morning, at four o’clock, with an obstinate determina- 
tion to seize a salient which we held there. Their infantry 
movement was preceded by very violent gun-fire over our out- 
posts and front-line system of trenches, which were lightly 
held, but in spite of this pounding of the ground, our machine- 
guns caught their advancing wave and broke it. 

On the right the assault was checked, but on the left the 
German storm-troops, armed with flammenwerfer or flame- 
machines, which made a line of fire in front of them, debouched 
from the forest and succeeded in piercing our outpost positions. 
The party who established themselves here numbered about 
800, and they brought up machine-guns and large supplies of 
bombs in order to resist our counter-attacks, which they knew 
would follow quickly. 

The English troops who made the first attempt to dislodge 
the intruders were reinforced later by the King’s Own Yorkshire 
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Light Infantry, the “ Koylies ” as they are called for short, who 
made a separate counter-attack with irresistible spirit. They 
advanced upon the enemy cheering and shouting, and the 
Germans, who had shown considerable courage until then, 
seemed to lose their nerve and ran back part of the way with- 
out waiting for the Yorkshire lads to reach them. The “ Koylies ”’ 
followed them steadily and quickly, in spite of machine-gun 
and rifle fire and the enemy’s barrage, and drove them back 
farther and did not halt until they had restored our line and 
got beyond the original German outposts. Meanwhile on this 
Friday morning down at Polderhoek there was no infantry 
movement and only heavy harassing fire from German guns 
along the Ypres—Menin road and the neighbouring battlefield. 
It was not until six o’clock on Friday evening that the German 
troops of the 18th Reserve Division were sent forward on a 
narrow front in order to seize the nose-shaped spur of the 
Polderhoek Ridge. The preceding barrage-fire was extremely 
heavy, smashing up the ground and girdling the ridge with 
shell splinters, and under cover of this the German storm-troops 
obtained a lodging in a trench on the northern edge of the 
ridge, where they maintained their position through the even- 
ing and part of the night with bombs and machine-guns. 

It was the Royal Fusiliers who made the first counter-attacks 
against them, and there was some fierce bomb fighting at close 
quarters, in which the Fusiliers behaved with great gallantry. 
Trench-mortars were brought into action by our troops, and 
they must have caused many casualties in the enemy’s position. 

The King’s Royal Rifles made the final counter-attack which 
drove the enemy out before dawn yesterday morning. They 
advanced with a most determined courage, and the enemy 
broke and retired before them, leaving their dead. By an 
early hour on Saturday morning we had gained back everything 
which the German storm-troops had seized in their first rush. 
The assaults were not repeated, and the gradual quieting down 
of the enemy’s artillery was a confession of failure. Some of 
our officers had a narrow escape from death. They belonged 
to a company headquarters, and the dug-out was broken by 
three direct hits of large shells, so that the head-cover collapsed 
on top of them and they were entombed. The rescue parties 
who dug them out did not expect to find one of them alive, 
but when they opened a way they found them all unhurt except 
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for shocks and bruises. So ends the brief record of the German 
assaults, It was a wretched, futile business as far as the enemy 
is concerned. It was apparently not planned on a big scale, 
and had only a limited objective; but the complete failure of 
these two attacks are encouraging to us, and show that the 
German troops are not better men now than when it was our 
turn to attack, and that our men should be more than a match 
for them in defensive warfare as well as in assault. 


Marcu 11 


THE enemy’s gun-fire is increasing in violence along some 
sectors on the Front, and he has been shelling heavily about 
Armentiéres, Neuve-Chapelle, Fleurbaix, and other parts in the 
centre of our line, but apart from a few raids on our outposts, 
no infantry action has followed his efforts, which were frus- 
trated on Friday and Saturday at Houthulst Forest and Polder- 
hoek. But his guns are tuning up, and the weather is so fine 
and bright that he may be tempted to take advantage of it. 
Our troops are on the alert all along the line, and send up warn- 
ing rockets when. there is any sign of movement in No Man’s 
Land. 

The S O S signal went up this morning south of Armentiéres, 
and our guns answered it with a protective barrage of intense 
fire, and so far the enemy has not left his trenches there. 

A few days ago there was a similar incident south of St.- 
Quentin. The quietude of this part of the line was suddenly 
broken by red rockets flaming out above the folds of earth 
where both sides hold the outposts in view of the great cathedral, 
which rises like a medieval castle through the morning mists 
and the evening shadow-world. Something had startled the 
enemy, and his infantry were calling for the guns by firing 
clusters of fire-balls. 

Farther along the line a raid, or a German patrol party, 
seen crawling across No Man’s Land was the cause of signals 
going up in our lines, and the gunners on both sides saw the 
rockets, and messages were telephoned through to batteries and 
groups. The country was swept with fire, and for two hours 
there was a storm of shells from our guns and theirs. Then it 
died down, for no masses of field-grey men moved into the open, 
and no men in khaki went over the top. It was a false alarm 
on both sides, but showed the vigilance of the outposts and the 
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power of the guns which lie low and say nothing for most days 
of the week. - | 

I have been in that part of the line for two or three days, 
below St.-Quentin. Here, as all along the Front, every man 
is watching out for the least sign of attack, but I found among 
them a kind of incredulity that old Fritz should try any monkey 
tricks against their front, because of the natural strength of 
their positions and the completeness of their defensive prepara- 
tions. ‘This country is so steeped in a slumberous peacefulness 
on these fine days of spring that it is hard to believe that on any 
morning a fury of gun-fire should suddenly blast its slopes, and 
that out of the lifeless silence of the German lines, out of their 
still woods, and out of the ruined villages on the hill-sides, or 
in the valleys, waves of men should come to face the tattoo of 
our machine-guns. I walked through a copse on the edge of 
No Man’s Land and looked through the twigs at the enemy’s 
positions. Nothing stirred there. In the light of the afternoon 
sun the broken walls of the villages on the German side were 
as white as chalk, and there were two mebus, or pill-boxes, very 
clear against the black shadow of the trees behind them. Only 
a few guns were firing—theirs as well as ours. Machine-guns 
were chattering up in the blue where aeroplanes were on the 
wing, and German “ Archies ”’ fired at them, and the report of 
the small shells went echoing down the valley of the Oise, like 
the twanging of deep harp strings. But the silence was intense 
between these noises of things “ going off,” and into the silence, 
quite close to me, there came the warbling of a thrush singing 
the spring song in the twilight, with merry little notes, without 
a heart-beat for the strife of men. A queer contrast on the 
edge of No Man’s Land. 

‘© Jolly perfect weather,” said a young gunner officer farther 
up the line, where by walking up a slope one can see the white 
cliff-like walls of the St.-Quentin Cathedral, very ghostly and 
insubstantial through the haze of the day. I think the spring 
song was in this fellow’s heart also, as he sat in the doorway 
of his hut looking out to his gun-pits. 

‘* Not a bad spot, this,”’ he said, letting his eyes wander round 
the pastoral scene. 

It is a spot well within range of the German guns, and in the 
event of a German attack it is the duty of this young officer 
to do what he calls “the V.C. stunt ” by keeping his battery 
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in action until he can see the whites of his enemy’s eyes. But 
he was not worrying about that. The sun was shining, and it 
was a topping day and good to be alive. He had a gramophone 
in his hut, and we listened to a piece by Kriesler and a ’cello 
solo by some one else, and a little ragtime to bring us down to 
earth again. The enemy was within short range, and he might 
attack in the morning, but it was a very good gramophone, and 
music is like water to parched souls. All along the line our 
men are like that gunner officer. They are keeping a sharp 
look-out, but they are not worrying before it is time to worry, 
and they are confident—as this gunner and his brother officers 
are, and all the men I have lately met—that if the enemy 
makes a big attack he will be mowed down on his way, and 
will pay a frightful price for any gain of ground. It is in that 
spirit that our armies wait. 


MARCH 17 


A WHOLE month of fine weather has gone by and the enemy’s 
offensive operations have been limited to a number of small 
raids, a demonstration attack near Passchendaele which ended 
in disaster, and concentrations of fire with gas and high explo- 
sives on several sectors of our front. However, we still have 
full evidence of the enemy’s plans as far as military preparations 
are concerned for attacks along our front. There is very little 
about the enemy’s organization movement and work behind his 
lines which our armies do not know. The intelligence branch 
of our service has become extraordinarily scientific, and day 
by day the military life and intentions of the enemy lie open 
to it like an open book written in cipher of which most of the 
code words are known. The enemy is afraid of this knowledge 
of ours for many things, and quite lately he has been staggered 
by the accuracy of our information, which has discovered his 
plan before it could be carried out. What is not so easy to 
know is the political brain behind the military weapon, and 
until one knows the secret of that psychology one cannot tell 
exactly how far the plans of the German army chicfs will be 
modified. It is probable that only three men in Germany have 
the controlling decision, and it is likely that those three are at 
the present moment torn by many doubts and fears, so that 
their decision is delayed and perplexed. Meanwhile there are 
many things as clear as sunlight from a military point of view. 
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One thing is the gradual piling up by the enemy of his numbers 
in men and guns on this front, and all that that involves in 
work and movement behind his lines. Another thing is the 
spirit of his troops and of their quality in attack. That, I 
think, is a problem that must be causing grave disquietude to 
the German High Command. For it is very doubtful whether 
the main body of the German armies are equal to the moral 
strain of a prolonged attack on the Western Front. Not since 
the second Battle of Ypres have the Germans attempted a big 
attack against the British, and nothing but the bloody failure 
of Verdun against the French. For a year the enemy’s High 
Command has had to adopt the system of using special storm- 
troops, picked men of exceptional courage and training, to 
counter-attack during one of our battles, but in a big Ger-, 
man offensive any hope of victory would depend upon the 
ordinary divisional troops and not on special bodies trained for 
assault. Many of those troops are the wreckage of divisions 
shattered by French and British gun-fire and sent to the Eastern 
Front for rest, and while there milked for more than a year of 
all their finest men as drafts for Flanders and Champagne. The 
residue left after that handling cannot be first class. We know 
that much of it is weak. It has been proved by our recent 
raids and by the failure of German attacks on a small scale 
that the troops engaged are utterly war weary and are extremely 
disinclined to fight. 

These things must not be exaggerated. Germany still has 
good men, many strong fighting divisions, and many officers 
who believe that a successful offensive is possible. But for an 
offensive on a great scale the best divisions are dependent on 
the weakest, and I am firmly convinced that in the mass attacks 
the enemy in the long run will be at the mercy of that weak 
and tired strain. 

There is another thing which should give the German pause. 
It is the power of our defence and the spirit of our men. He 
knows a good deal about the power of our defence. Like ours, 
his intelligence service is scientific, and, in modern warfare, 
not many secrets may be kept. So he knows that we have 
defensive systems which will demand a great sacrifice of life 
before they can be overwhelmed. Of the fighting quality of 
our men he knows enough, not only from last year’s fighting in 
Flanders, when all the luck of the weather and ground was 
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against them, but from recent experience in raids and counter- 
attacks. But the enemy does not know as much as I do about 
the present spirit of our men, and I would like to tell him in 
all sincerity. I would like to tell him that our men, after a 
long rest from the terrific fighting of last vear, are back to their 
best form again, and that from one end of the Front to the 
other they are awaiting a German offensive with an almost 
terrible conviction that they will smash it by great slaughter. 

I am not wniting “ hot air,” of which there has been far too 
much from time to time, but the sober truth as I have seen it 
along the lines during the last six weeks or so. It does not 
matter what sector of the Front one goes to, the officers and 
men all say the same thing. They are so certain that if the 
enemy comes over he will be mowed down in waves that they 
hesitate to believe that he will dare this adventure on their 
particular part of the Front. But it is the same on any part 
of the Front north and south of them, so that one cannot find 
one weak spot where there is doubt and anxiety. 

These men of ours know that a German attack will not be an 
amusing game for them—that it will be preceded by very heavy 
fire, and that the fighting will be hard, but they are utterly 
scornful of the idea that the Germans have a dog’s chance of 
breaking through in depth. 

** We shall smash him to hell,” is their grim way of putting 
it, and they mean what they say. 

This spirit of our men is amazing even to me, though I have 
known them since the war began its big battles. Their refusal 
to be worried before there is need to worry is an heroic thing 
which is better than the sound of trumpets along the roads of 
France. They turn the sharp edge of tragedy itself by the 
mock in their hearts, and by the vital way in which they enjoy 
the hour that is with them. They have made a game out of 
the foulest weapon in war, which is gas, and yesterday I wish 
Ludendorff had been standing by my side to see a mounted 
race with gas-masks, and how these English boys made sport 
behind the lines. 

A number of London men had arranged a gymkhana near 
their camp, while waiting for what may happen; and there 
was good comedy and good sport on a perfect afternoon, with 
the usual orchestra of gun-fire in the background—but by luck 
no German aeroplane overhead to spoil the picture. The gas- 
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mask race was done by about a score of fellows mounted on 
* hairies ’’ from the Transport Service, whose hoofs were like 
thunder on the ground when they stretched out in a gallop, 
flinging the turf up behind them, and cheered on by crowds of 
London soldiers. The mounted men had to ride about a mile, 
then put on their masks, and at full gallop take a hurdle on 
their way to the winning-post. ‘“‘ There will be some casual- 
ties,’ said one of the officers before this event, and one’s heart 
thumped at the sight of that wild rush of centaurs in a whirl 
of hair and hoofs. They put on their gas-masks in a second 
or two, as they rode, and looked like devils as they lay low over 
their horses’ necks, with bees: like faces watching for the jump. 
Not a man fell, so far as 1 could see, and a wave of laughter - 
followed them up the course. The scene was like a miniature 
Derby Day, and on every side I heard the good old Cockney 
accent, and the spirit of the great old town in a holiday mood 
was there on this field within range and sound of the guns. 
The general and his staff were by the winning-post on a Service 
wagon. Other wagons were drawn up along the course, like 
the coaches at Epsom, and crowded with young officers. 
Refreshment tents were on the other side of the field, and one 
tent for ‘‘ Palmistry and Love Philtres.”» Tommies of London 
Town played at being “ bookies,” and shouted out “ Four to 
one on the field,”’ or “‘ Four to one bar one,”’ when their officers 
rode out for a new race on their own horses and galloped down 
the straight. But laughter rang out loudest at the appearance 
of a sham general, with a fierce moustache and a yard of decora- 
tions across his breast and spurs as big as soup-plates. He was 
mounted on a hairy mule, with long ears and a sad face, and 
followed by a comic mounted A.D.C. The real general returned 
his salute and laughed heartily. 


Marcy 19 
THE enemy is using an increasing quantity of gas-shells, with 
the object of stupefying our gunners and spreading a zone of 
poison vapours over our camps near the line. It is an invisible 
menace, which puts all our men on the-alert for any faint smell 
borne down the breeze or for the slightest whiff of fumes causing 
a smart to the eyes and skin. But our men are conscious of 
the danger and are trained to be ready instantly at all times 
and in all places with an unfailing safeguard. They work, 
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sleep, and eat with their gas-masks handy, no farther away 
than their left hip, and practise wearing these things on and 
off duty, marching, running, and riding. These practices 
produce uncanny scenes along the roads and in the ficlds of 
war, so inhuman and fantastic that if any creature came from 
another planet and visited this Western Front and fell among 
a@ group of these masked men busy with mysterious labour 
above earth, in dwellings dug into the hill-sides or among the 
ruins of churches, mediseval mansions, and farmsteads smashed 
to matchwood, he would be terrified by the beast-like aspect 
of the earth’s inhabitants, and believe that they were evil 
monsters who had entered into possession of man’s inheritance 
after the destruction of his civilization. 

Our men make a game of the business—I described the race 
of the London men on the old hairies of the Transport Service— 
and I think they enjoy the hideous effect they make upon the 
passers-by. I passed a crowd of them yesterday, busy with 
the cleaning of a lorry column, and another crowd marching 
back from a bath, like a battalion of anthropoid apes, and some 
gun teams at artillery practice, with these gogyles and nozzles 
hiding their humanity. It is a good joke to them, and they 
compete with each other in the length of time they can wear 
the mask and the physical exertions they do in it, but I confess 
the very sight of them puts the wind up my back hair by its 
frightfulness. 

There are other queer-looking beings along the roads and in 
the fields, and truly this Western Front of ours and the country 
in its rear offer the most amazing pageant the world has ever 
seen. The “‘ Chinkies,’’ who are road-mending and felling timber 
for us in some back areas, always fascinate me when I pass 
them. In the grey mists of the West the children of the sun 
keep smiling at the strange life and ways out here. A motor- 
car with a ‘‘ brass hat ” inside appeals to their simple sense of 
humour, and they laugh like anything when a tyre bursts. 
They stand and chuckle at a battalion of marching men going 
up to the Front with their packs on, and a whistling tune on 
their lips in time to the tramp of their feet. Some comical 
thought passes in their Oriental brains. To us they are pictur- 
esque fellows in their padded clothes of blue cloth and all 


. sorts of odds and ends of hats, from the bowler to the cloth cap 


and the billycock. 
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On other roads in the rear are French Arabs, Senegalese, 
Annamites, and strange, soft-eyed fellows with long silky hair 
done up in a “ bun,” and black men from the African coasts. 
They are labour companies. 

On the edge of the great desolation, among the wreckage of 
French villages and by the fallen masonry of ruined churches, 
yellow flowers are growing between the stones, and birds are 
beginning to build their nests in the shell-pierced walls. Red 
Cross flags wave above some of these collections of ruin, where 
numberless little wooden huts with semicircular roofs of iron— 
the famous Nissen hut, which has become one of the most 
familiar objects in the landscape of the war zone—have been 
fitted in between the broken wall and under the shelter of 
tattered trees. They are large flags which spread out in the 
breeze so that German airmen may see them if they like, and 
it seemed to me yesterday as I motored through a great tract 
of this war-swept land in the glamorous light of the setting 
sun that they were like the banners outside the pavilions of 
medizeval knights, and that this Red Cross was the only sign 
of chivalry in this blasted country. 

It is in the twilight, just before darkness, that these places 
become spiritualized by an unearthly atmosphere, so that one 
has a sense of ghosts about and realizes the world-tragedy of 
this stricken landscape. For miles and scores of miles one 
travels through deserted battlefields, and there is not a village 
standing nor a house, but only the relics of old trenches and 
earthworks and wire entanglements and machine-gun posts, 
where thousands of men once fought in great slaughter and 
where other men now live in holes or huts. 

An old woman was driving six lean cows across the battle- 
fields of the Somme as dusk fell yesterday, and there was no 
other living thing in sight where once our battalions went 
forward into great fire, and no sound where once I heard the’ 
tumult of tremendous bombardment. But all these fields were 
haunted for me by the spirits of our men who fought there. 
It seemed a long, long time ago. Behind the lines which are 
drawn far beyond those old battlefields north of Bapaume and 
east of Péronne there is the life of our armies now in being, 
and the pageantry of war has shifted to that country, more 
remote from civilization because it has this great desolation . 
behind it. There is no town which our men can reach to see 
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the light in shop windows or get a meal in an inn. They are 
as cut off from those kindly things of life as though they were 
among the craters of the moon. But out there they have 
improvised a life of their own. Recreation huts and rest huts 
have been built near their camps. The cinema offers its thrill 
to them in a pavilion tent. 

Officers’ clubs have sprung up among the ruins of outlandish 
places in long, low huts neatly built, with a few pictures on 
the walls and some easy-chairs in the reading-room, and a 
good meal at a small price, with now and then a band to play 
in the soup and give a ragtime melody to the stewed steak 
and a piece of Mendelssohn with the spotted dog. In at least 
one town behind the Front there is an officers’ club with little 
W.A.A.C.’s to wait, and an impressive company of Staff officers 
with coloured arm-bands and many ribbons, so that the scene 
is like one from a grand opera on the war. 

Up at the Front there is not this colour and splendour, but 
I like to watch our young officers come in straight from the 
line, yet very neat and clean after a wash and brush-up, and 
with a look of cheerful boredom with things in general and the 
war in particular, though they are as keen as mustard at their 
own job. There are officers from the good old English bat- 
talions with clean-cut English faces, and Highlanders and 
Australians and Canadians, and an American or two attached 
in some way to our forces, as a medico or an engineer, and 
French interpreters, and sometimes a visitor to the Front in 
“* civvies,”’ who gazes round at all this company of fighting men 
with eyes fresh to the drama of it, unconscious that all eyes 
are watching him furtively as a strange and wonderful being 
in clothes that belong to the dreams of men who sleep in dug- 
outs. 

The men who go out of those officers’ clubs to the guns and 
the wagon-lines and the trenches and the observation-posts and 
the battalion and brigade headquarters, live a good deal with 
dreams of the past or the future when this present shall be 
finished. I met a captain yesterday, a young Irishman, who 
dreams of the Blackwater River, near Lismore, in the south of 
Ireland, where he used to get salmon fishing, and of the time 
when once again he will go along its banks with a rod in his 
hand. Meanwhile he wants to know whether there is trout in 
the Somme or the Canche, so that he may have a little of the 
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sport he loves best in the world when his battalion is resting 
behind the lines. | 

The Irish battalions are in good form again after their hard 
fighting in Flanders, and on the left of Bullecourt, where they 
took the Hindenburg tunnel trench in a quick attack. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, two days ago, they wore shamrock in their caps, 
and the Irish pipers played to them, and the padre said, ‘‘ God 
save Ireland, and may there be peace there as well as here.”’ 

Yesterday I found a crowd of them gathered round to watch 
a boxing-match in a field which the “‘ Jerry boys,” as they call 
the enemy, had once pounded with shells. Two honest Irish- 
men prepared to knock each other about in a spirit of brotherly 
love. The ring was in the open air, like a scene in the old 
prize-fighting days, and the seconds flapped towels into the © 
faces of their champions and ‘sprinkled their bodies with water 
according to the best traditions. It was a hard fight, not with- 
out a show of red blood from ears and noses, which aroused the 
laughter of the onlookers and seemed to amuse the pugilists, 
but after the fourth round the “Game Chicken,” who was’a 
tough old bird, was hopelessly done, and his adversary, who was 
taller and longer in the reach, was more than his match. 

“Time to end the fight,” said the Irish brigadier. The 
referee agreed. The seconds came into the ring and threw up 
the sponge. The defeated man got most of the applause, as 
one finds in good sporting company, and called out a joke or 
two to his supporters to show he was none the worse for his 
hammering. . 

So our men make the best of life each day while they are 
waiting for the menace of death to speak from the quietude 
of the German lines—the most frightful menace that has ever 
threatened us. 


PART III 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


I 
THE STORM BREAKS 


‘ Marca 21 


A GERMAN offensive against our front has begun. At about 
five o’clock this morning the enemy began an intense bombard- 
ment of our lines and batteries on a very wide front—something 
like sixty miles—from the country south of the Scarpe and to 
the west of Bullecourt in the neighbourhood of Croisilles, and 
as far south as our positions between St.-Quentin and our right 
flank on the Oise. | 

After several hours of this hurricane shelling, in which it is 
probable that a great deal of gas was used with the intention © 
of creating a poison-gas atmosphere around our gunners and 
forward posts, the German infantry advanced and developed 
attacks against a number of strategical points. 

Among the places against which they seem to have directed 
their chief efforts are Bullecourt—the scene of so much hard 
fighting last year by the Australians, Scottish, and London 
troops—Lagnicourt, and Noreuil (both west of Cambrai), where 
they once before penetrated our lines and were slaughtered in 
great numbers, the St.-Quentin Ridge, which was on the right 
of the Cambrai fighting, the two villages of Ronssoy and Hargi- 
court, south of the Cambrai salient, and the country south of 

t.-Quentin. 

It is impossible to say yet how far the enemy will endeavour 
to follow up the initial movement of his troops over any ground 

€ may gain in the first rush, or with what strength he will 
Press forward his supporting divisions and fling his storm-troops 
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into the struggle. But the attack already appears to be on a 
formidable scale, with a vast amount of artillery and masses 
of men, and there is reason to believe that it is indeed the 
beginning of the great offensive advertised for so long a time 
and with such ferocious menaces by the enemy’s agents in 
neutral countries. If so it is a bid for a decisive victory on the 
Western Front, at no matter what sacrifice, and with the fullest 
brutalities of every engine of war gathered together during 
months of preparation and liberated entirely for this front by 
the downfall of Russia. To-day I can give no details of the 
fighting, but will reserve all attempts to give a clear insight into 
the situation until my next message, when out of the hurricane 
of fire now spreading over sixty miles or more of the battlefields 
there will come certain knowledge of the fighting. At the 
moment there are only scraps of news from one part of the 
Front and another, unconfirmed rumours, reports of ground 
given or taken, and the vague tidings of men hard pressed, 
but holding out against repeated onslaughts. It would be a 
wicked, senseless thing to make use of these uncertain fragments 
from many sources, and some hours must pass before it becomes 
clear how much the enemy has gained by his first blow and 
how much he has failed to gain against the heroic resistance of 
our troops. The immediate endeavour of the enemy seems 
obvious. It is an enlargement of his strategical plan in the 
attack of November 30 against the lines we held after the first 
Cambrai battle, and it covers the same ground, on a much wider 
boundary. He appears to be assaulting both wings of the 
salient between the Scarpe and the south end of the Flesquiéres 
Ridge in order to cut off all the intervening ground, which 
includes Havrincourt Wood and Velu Wood, the line south of 
Morchies and Beaumetz, and a stretch of the country east and 
south-east of Bapaume, down to St.-Quentin and the Oise, 
which he abandoned to us in his retreat last March after the 
battles of the Somme. By a rapid turning movement from 
both wings he would hope to capture many of our men and 
guns. It is a menace which cannot be taken lightly, and at 
the present moment our troops are fighting not only for their 
own lives, but also for the fate of England and all our race. 
During the last few weeks I have been along the sectors now 
involved in this battle, and have met the men who to-day are 
fighting to hold their lines against the enemy’s storm-troops 
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under the fury of his fire. I have described the spirit of those 
men of ours, their confidence, cs splendid faith, their quiet 
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and cheerful courage, their lack of worry until this hour should 
come, the curious incredulity they had that the enemy would 
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dare to attack them because of the strength of their positions, 
and of our great gun-power. But though many of them were 
incredulous of a great attack, they had been fully warned and 
fully trained, and were on the alert day and night. By labour 


that never ceased on the northern side of the battle-front, they © 


wired-in their positions with acres of wire and strengthened 
their defences and made their gun-positions, and wore their gas- 
masks so often and so long that it has become a habit with them. 

His attack to-day has been no surprise, for it has been 
expected every day, though many people without evidence, the 
amateur critic and the arm-chair strategist, have professed to 
know that it was all bluff, without the same excuse of courage 
which made some of our men doubtful, though upon them 
would fall the brunt of it. It is not bluff, so far as to-day’s 
battle shows, but appears to be the real thing in all its brutal 
force. Many thousands of our men are engaged in defence and 
counter-attack, and the one thing that should be certain is 
their supreme valour, whatever may happen. They will fight 
to the death to safeguard our lines, and whatever ground the 
enemy may take in his first assaults will have to be paid for by 
enormous sacrifice and held, if held at all, against counter- 
attacks which our men will make with most fierce and obstinate 
spirit. 

The heart of all the people of our race must go out to these 
battalions of boys upon whom our destiny depends, and who 
now, while I write, are making a wall with their bodies against 
the evil and the power of our enemy. | 


A 


Marcu 22 


THE enemy made no infantry attack last night, but heavy 
fighting i is now being resumed after the lifting of the fog this 
' morning, and our troops are heavily engaged on the right of 
our line near St.-Quentin. 

The beginning of his offensive yesterday was on a colossal 
scale, not only in the width of his line of attack, which extended 


for fifty miles, apart from the area of gun-fire, but in the numbers 


of hismen and guns. He flung the full weight of a mighty army 
against us, closely crowded and in depth of supporting troops, 
who advanced in mass after mass. Nearly forty divisions have 
already been identified, and it is certain that many more have 
been engaged. In proportions of men we were enormously 
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outnumbered, so that our troops have had extremely hard 
fighting, and for this reason the obstinacy of their resistance 
in many parts of the line is a wonderful feat, and shows how 
splendid is their courage and discipline under the fiercest ordeal 
which has ever faced British soldiers. 

Nine German divisions were hurled against three of ours at 
one part of the line—the 34th, 59th, and 6th Divisions on each 
side of Bullecourt—while in another part two of our divisions— 
the 41st and 19th, between Quéant and Doignies—were attacked 
by eight of the enemy’s. They were all German storm-troops, 
among them the Guards, trained for many months past for 
this great assault. They were all, so our men tell me, in brand- 
new uniforms, as though they were entering the war zone for 
the first time, and they advanced over No Man’s Land in dense 
masses which never faltered until they were shattered by our 
machine-gun fire, and they were followed by successive waves. 

‘“* They were like bees out of a hive,” said a young soldier 
who saw them crossing the open country within 400 yards of 
him. ‘“* The more one shot down the more seemed to come.” 
It was a return to the old methods of the German army in the 
early days of the war at Mons and Le Cateau, and afterwards 
at Verdun. Indeed, it is surprising that the enemy has intro- 
duced no novelty of attack, no new frightfulness, no Tanks, no 
specially invented gas. He relied yesterday morning on the 
power of his artillery and the weight of his infantry assault. 
What wire was not cut by his guns was attacked by the snippers 
of his assault troops, standing in front of the wire, spaced by 
their officers, and mown down repeatedly by our fire. The 
supporting waves advanced over the bodies of their dead and 
wounded, and other masses came behind them, and the German 
commanders were ruthless in the way they sacrificed life in the 
hope of overwhelming our defence by sheer weight of numbers. 
They had an exceeding power in guns. Opposite three of our 
divisions they had 1000, and in most parts of the line one gun 
to every twelve or fifteen yards of front. In spite of the 
tremendous bombardments of this war nothing has ever been 
experienced by British troops like the length and width of the 
barrage laid down upon our defensive positions yesterday morn- 
ing at five o’clock, and continued throughout the day without 
a pause, except to jump forward to let the infantry attack and 


the guns advance. Each battalion of Germans was provided 
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with a heavy number of trench-mortars dug into their trenches, 
and it was with these that they did most of their wire-cutting 
during a four hours’ fire. At the same time they concentrated 
most of their heavy guns upon our battery positions, ammuni- 
tion dumps, roads of communication, and villages in the back 
areas. They had brought up a number of long-range guns, 
probably naval guns from their Grand Fleet, and their shell- 
fire was scattered as far back as twenty-eight miles behind the 
lines. 

It was during the last hour of the bombardment that they 
poured out gas-shells, and they continued to concentrate gas 
about our batteries and reserve trenches throughout the day, 
so that they filled the atmosphere with poisonous clouds. With 
this last weapon they failed to achieve the success for which 
they had hoped. Our men had been trained for many weeks, 
as I have described in other messages, to work for long stretches 
in their gas-masks, and this was of priceless help to them yester- 
day, when they were put to a supreme test of endurance. Many 
of our men had their masks on for hours, and fought in them. 
One man told me that his battalion on the left of the attack 
wore them from four o’clock in the morning until midday. 
Other men wore them for three and four hours at a stretch, 
and then were only relieved of them by being wounded and 
carried down behind the lines. Gunners also worked in them, 
calrying up ammunition to the batteries, laying the guns and 
firing with these nozzles over their mouths and noses, and these 
goggles on their eyes. It was an absolute proof of the efficacy 
of our box respirators. Very few men received the poison into 
their lungs and eyes, and there were only six cases this morning 
in one of our largest casualty clearing-stations, which receives 
the wounded from a wide area. It is with deep thankfulness 
that this may be recorded, for the enemy’s terrible prophecies 
of a gas which would penetrate our masks have been proved 
false. ‘ 

The main object of the enemy’s attack on the left of the 
battle-front against the 6th and 4th Corps was to bite off the 
Bullecourt salient and pierce through our three main lines of 
defence below Croisilles and St. Leger, and turn the line so 
that he could capture Henin Hill with his old Hindenburg 
tunnel trench. It seems to have been at three minutes past 
five exactly yesterday morning that his bombardment opened 
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in depth with terrific storms of high explosives, followed by 
gas-shelling. He put special concentrations of fire on the ruined 
villages of Croisilles, Ecoust, and other places in back areas. 
At 8.45 the enemy was reported to be forcing through our out- 
post lines, but he was driven out on the extreme left by an 
immediate counter-attack by the 59th, 84th, and 6th Divisions. 
Later it was reported that masses of men were advancing to 
the left of Bullecourt, and our aviators, who were flying very 
low on account of the white mists which were rising from the 


ground like smoke, reported that they had seen our men stand- 


ing to in their trenches, and the enemy thickly packed in the 
trenches to the north of Bullecourt. They never made ground 
on the extreme left by the old Hindenburg line, and a very 
gallant division of men drove them back when they attempted 
to cross No Man’s Land, bombed them out when they entered 


_a forward trench, and did not lose a foot of their ground. 


A little to the right of them the Bullecourt salient was utterly 
smothered with fire and filled with flame and smoke and earth, 
like one vast volcano. No wire could stand that storm of 
explosives, and no man could hold such a position. In all 
parts of our line such a state of things had heen to some extent 
foreseen, and our outposts—such of them as remained alive 
or uncaptured after the opening of the storm—were able to 
fall back upon battle positions to the rear, where there was a 
stronger defensive system, and time to rally for counter-attacks 
against the enemy, who had to come over the open under our 
fire with the great difficulty of bringing forward his guns. This 
was done wherever possible, the men retiring in good order and 
with magnificent courage, under the enemy’s barrage, and when 
the enemy followed on, bringing forward his light artillery with 
the support lines of infantry, our guns slashed down his ranks 
and left masses of dead on the field. Our airmen all report 
that they have seen large numbers of German dead heaped up 
amidst the debris of our wire and in the open ground. But 
still they came on with a most fanatical courage of sacrifice, 
and when the first lines fell their places were filled up by others, 
and our guns and machine-gun fire could not kill them fast 
enough. 

By about midday there had been hard fighting in or about 
the ruins of Bullecourt, Ecoust, and Noreuil. Early in the 
afternoon the enemy were seen, to the number of about 38000, 
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in a sunken road between Noreuil and Lagnicourt, and sheltered 
in deep, shell-holes near those places which were once villages, 
but now, as you must understand, are merely barren sites 
on which only a few bricks stand. This meant that the 
troops holding part of the ground round Noreuil had been 
pushed back, and that after a strong and heroic defence the 
survivors had had to fall back towards the line of Beaumetz, 
Morchies, and Vaulx. At half-past five in the afternoon the 
enemy made another attack in massed formation, crowding 
down the slopes of the Sensée Valley from Chérisy and Fontaine 
Wood, striking down to the north of Vaulx and trying to press 
forward all along this left line of the attack. Our gunners fired 
into them with open sights, cutting swathes in their ranks and 
checking their tide of assault. When darkness fell they had 
not as vet gained anything like the objectives marked out for 
them on their maps, as we know from those captured, and 
during the night they made no further attempt. 

This morning there was fierce fighting round St.-Léger, and 
our troops took some prisoners and four machine-guns. Up to 
the time I write I know of no further attack on this left side of 
the battle-front. 

From Noreuil eastwards from Lagnicourt round the bend of 
the Cambrai salient the fighting was of the same intensity. 
The enemy by great sacrifices of life was able to penetrate our 
first defensive system in the neighbourhood of Lagnicourt, 
Boursies, and Hargicourt, against the 66th and 24th Divisions. 
A number of Tanks made a brilliant counter-attack before dark 
last evening and recaptured some ground near Doignies. The 
defence of our men on the Third Army Front was everywhere 
splendid, and the German High Command, flushed with victories 
over weaker troops on other fronts such as their easy victories 
in Russia, have been taught that on the Western Front they 
must pay a frightful price for any gain of ground, however 
small and unavailing. 

A specially heavy attack was made yesterday by six German 
divisions on one British division south of St.-Quentin. Here 
along the line of Itancourt, Barisis, and La Fére, on the Oise, 
we had the 14th, 18th, and 58th (London) Divisions; and north 
of the 14th (Light Infantry) Division was the 86th (Ulster) 
Division. Here the enemy penetrated our positions, and after 
desperate fighting the British line was withdrawn to the strong 
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position behind the canal, between St.-Quentin and the 
Oise. 

In spite of the extremely hard fighting yesterday, the spirit 
of our men remains good, and some of them are proud of their 
achievements in having checked the first onrush of this massed 
attack, upon which all German hopes were fastened. They 
know what lies ahead—fighting just as hard—but the supporting 
troops I saw to-day going up to the battle were chatting and 
smilmg among themselves with a calm confidence which was 
wonderful to see. Their bands were playing them up as though 
on a day of festival, and none but those who know our men 
in bad times and good would have believed that these lads 
were going into the greatest struggle of the war. 

The lightly wounded men have only one interest ; it is to 
know how the day has gone, and when I told them that the 
British Army was still holding together, they said, “ Thank 
goodness for that.” 

They are all convinced that the enemy’s losses are very great. 
“We were tired of killing them,” said a gunner who had fired 
mto their masses with open sights, and they hope that the 
enemy will break himself if he continues at the same rate of 
loss. 


MaRcH 28 


Tue enemy has been continuing his attacks all day along the 
whole of the battle-front, and has made further progress at 
various points, in spite of the heroic resistance of our troops. 
Greatly outnumbered, owing to the enormous concentration of 
enemy divisions, constantly reinforced and passing through each 
other, so that fresh regiments may pursue the assaults, our men 
have been fighting bitterly for three days, and have inflicted 
severe losses at every part of the battle-line, so that where the 
enemy has advanced he has passed on through many of his own 
dead and wounded. But, in view of the enemy breaking 
through our defensive systems, our divisions have fallen back 
to new ground. They have done this under the continuous 
and increasing pressure of the enemy, and along many parts of 
the line their movement has been covered by rear-guard actions 
of most glorious heroism, small bodies of men sometimes 
sacrificing themselves to the last in order to gain time for 
their comrades, and though entirely surrounded in some 
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cases by the German storm-troops, have defended the re- 
doubts and outposts for many hours, afterwards pouring out 
machine-gun fire upon the advancing waves and raking their 
ranks. 

So it was yesterday round Hénin Hill, for which the enemy 
fought with desperate obstinacy, sending forward column after 
column of men from Lagnicourt and Croisilles under the fire 
of our artillery, which slaughtered them in large numbers, and 
against those machine-gunners of ours on the hill and in neigh- 
bouring positions. Our infantry did wonders in defending this 
hill, which guards the way of the Scarpe Valley, and here, as 
I shall tell later, there was intense and prolonged fighting 
yesterday and to-day, in which our men “vithstood the repeated 
onslaughts of vast numbers, holding out and counter-attacking 
with an unconquerable spirit to death. 

So it was also on the right and in the centre of our battle- 
front to-day, and since the beginning of those tremendous 
actions three mornings ago. Until now I have been able to 
tell very little about what has happened on the right, because 
the situation north and south of St.-Quentin was utterly vague 
and uncertain and im a state of confused movement. To-day 
I have been on the right, and can now give a narrative of the 
southern part of the battle. 

It began, as along the whole sweep of the battle, with six 
hours’ bombardment and intense gas-shelling of our batteries, 
and afterwards an attack was launched by overwhelming 
numbers of German storm-troops. Our battle-line was held 
by some three divisions—the 61st, 80th, and 86th (Ulster)— 
from a point south of Pontruet to Itancourt, south of the St.- 
Quentin Canal. Along this sector the enemy line had been 
held before the attack by three divisions also, but the night 
before the battle they were reinforced until eight German divi- 
sions were massed there. They were ready for assault with 
eight divisions against eight battalions, one division against a 
‘battalion of ours on a front of some 2000 yards. I believe it is 
greater strength than has ever been brought into battle on such 
a narrow front during the whole of this war. 

By the splendid work of our Intelligence Corps it was known 
that the attack was coming and that the enemy had assembled, 
and advantage was taken of this knowledge to pour a heavy 
fire over the enemy lines during the night and to sweep with 
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gas the town of St.-Quentin, in which his troops were crowded. 
This, as we know from prisoners, caused him heavy casualties, 
though it did not suffice to break up his organization and plans. 
The position of some of our batteries was slightly changed to 
avoid the German bombardment at dawn, and this was effec- 
tive, as the enemy poured a frightful fire of high explosives on 
to these emplacements, which were then empty. But a number 
of field-batteries were left in order to cover any withdrawal of 
our outpost line, and these heroic gunners served their batteries 
to the last, until the enemy had swept over them. 

On this sector of the Front, north and south of St.-Quentin 
and opposite our line farther south, the enemy’s intention, as 
we know from prisoners, was to reach the line of the St.-Quentin 
Canal (or Crozat Canal as it is sometimes called) on the first 
day, and then advance in quick stages westwards, the rate of 
progress to be eight miles on the first day, twelve on the second, 
and twenty on the third. In spite of their intense gun-fire of 
massed batteries, supported by Austrian howitzers and large 
numbers of heavy trench-mortars, the enemy plans were 
thwarted as far as this rapidity of progress was concerned. 
The heavy fog of the early morning on Thursday threw his 
assault troops at some points into wild confusion. His first 
line of assault—each division apparently advancing with two 
regiments in line, each with two battalions in line, with other 
strength of the division following in depth, with light machine- 
gun companies at intervals of 100 yards, and then heavy 
machine-guns and field-artillery—sometimes became hopelessly 
mixed up with the third and fourth lines, while the right bat- 
talions were confused with their left battalions. This fog 
checked the pace of their onslaught for a time, but only for 
atime. The enemy’s troops were utterly ignorant of the line. 
They were brought up in the night from a long distance behind, 
and even the officers had only sealed orders and a scrap of 
map marked with a green line, showing their objectives. 

The German High Command relied entirely on weight of guns 
and man-power to break our resistance, and the driving power 
of the whole monstrous machine in movement. To this he 
does, indeed, owe the progress he has made. Our line was not 
strong enough to hold its old positions against such a tide. 
Our men served their guns and their rifles, but as attack followed 
attack, and column followed column, and their own losses 
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increased, while the hours passed they were ordered to give 
ground and fall back, fighting those heroic rear-guard actions 
from one position to another. 

The main attack just south of St.-Quentin was directed 
against Urvillers and Essigny, and the enemy forced his way 
through these places, between the 36th Ulster and 14th (Light 
Infantry) Divisions, by great drives. Our garrisons there were 
partly destroyed by his stupendous gun-fire. He gained pos- 
session of Essigny before midday on March 21, and captured 
Contescourt on the edge of the canal. This gave him important 
high ground, of which he made full use. He succeeded by this 
movement in breaking our line at the right flank of the Ulster 
Division, north of the canal, which he crossed hereabouts, and 
by advancing his field-artillery was able to bombard the line 
to which the main body of our troops had been withdrawn down 
from Maissemy and Holnon Wood to Savy and Roupy. He 
pressed forward against this line, but meanwhile several 
detached companies of our men were holding out in redoubts 
entirely surrounded by the enemy. They were defended by 
machine-guns, and had supplies of food for forty-eight hours. 
In one near St.-Quentin, in another near Grugies, and many 
others southwards past Fort de Liez to La Fére, these companies 
of men, English and Irish, Buffs at Fort Vendeuil, and men 
of the 2nd London Regiment in the keep at La Feére, held out, 
saw the enemy streaming past them, knew that they were cut 
off, but would not retreat. . Some of them maintained their fire 
till evening, and then, with machine-gun ammunition spent, or 
nearly spent, tried to fight their way through. Many did not 
succeed in this heroic adventure, but by their service will 
always be remembered in our history. They checked the 
enemy progress, and gave their comrades a greater chance. 

Later on in the first day of battle the enemy reached the 
village of Grand-Seraucourt and the high ground south of St.- 
Quentin Canal, which dominates positions on the other bank. 
- He was fighting there all night and yesterday morning; his 
eight divisions, against our splendid hard-pressed three, were 
supported by still two more. The main enemy attack was 
between Roupy and the canal, and all day yesterday the German 
attack continued, our men fighting ceaselessly. The enemy 
forced his way past the villages of Artemps and St.-Simon in 
desperate endeavours to gain the canal crossings, and about 
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midday yesterday directed a column against Tugny, east of 
Ham, to capture the bridgehead. Meanwhile, farther north 
the security of our three divisions on this sector was threatened 
by an enemy advance on their left, and it was decided to with- 
draw to a line farther back. 

One brigade of the 20th Division was sent up to hold the 
bridgehead at Tugny, and two other units of the same division 
were sent forward to cover our divisions as they fell back. 
They did this with glorious gallantry, and late last night those 
of their number who had been acting as the last rear-guards 
made their way back after many hours of battle. One body 
of troops from the 61st Division counter-attacked with mar- 
vellous spirit, and regained the village of Villecholles, and could 
have held it for a long time had they not been ordered to 
conform to the general movement. All through to-day (Satur- 
day) the enemy pressed forward towards our battle-line, and 
it is reported that his cavalry have been seen on roads north- 
east of Ham. 

The town of Ham, through which I have passed several times 
lately on the way to the lines in all this country through which 
the enemy is fighting, was evacuated yesterday of all civilians. 
Not one of them would risk falling into German hands a second 
time, for it was just a year ago that they were liberated from the 
enemy by his retreat. 

On the southern sector of our front, between Itancourt and 
La Feére, were Londoners and Rifle Brigades and Surreys and 
Kents and men of the Home Counties, belonging to the 58th 
(London) and 18th Divisions. It was along that line of country, 
which J have deseribed in recent articles, that I went tg Fort 
de Liez and the woods about Barisis and looked acros$ the 
marshes of the Oise to La Fére and the Massif de St.-Gobain, 
and found everything quiet there. 

** When is this battle going to begin ? ” said an officer of the 
London Regiment. That was nearly a month ago, and it began 
on Thursday morning. Opposite our line north of the River 
Oise the enemy assembled four divisions. Then there came a 
gap where there are marshes, and south of that there was 
another division and three Jaeger battalions, and south of La 
Fére a Landwebr regiment. The enemy was so densely massed 
that there was a division on about a kilometre of front. None 
of them were spread out on more than two kilometres a division, 
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with a battalion for every 500 yards. There was no attack 
across the marshes, but the enemy struck at Moy, opposite 
Hameégicourt, on the Oise Canal, and then turned his effort 
on the north of Vendeuil to our line at Ly-Fontaine. 

The German 47th Reserve Division started from La Fére and 
swung past Fargniers to the Fort of Liez, which stands on a 
small hill, with dismantled walls and strong underground 
shelters in which our London men used to sleep when in support. 

It was the Jaeger battalion which attacked Quessy and 
Fargniers, south of that fort, and there was a raid by the 
60th Landwehr Regiment over the marshes at La Fére. During 
the night they built four bridges and a dam over the river, 
and then fired a number of gas-projectors, but our men saw 
them, shattered them with machine-gun and field-gun fire, so 
that they had to be withdrawn. It was only a small episode 
in a larger plan. German storm-troops were able to force their 
way to Vendeuil, Ly-Fontaine, and Benay, south of Essigny, 
and to strike against Jussy and Tergnier on the St.-Quentin 
Canal. On the evening of the first day they brought up two 
more divisions, and that night, owing to the pressure of their 
attacks, it was decided that we should withdraw to a prepared 
line farther west, which was our best defence. This was done 
during darkness, the retirement being covered by gallant rear- 
guards. All through the day several redoubts were held in 
front of our main battle-line by similar companies of brave men 
' as those farther north. A company of the Buffs held out in 
Fort Vendeuil until four o’clock in the afternoon, though 
entirely surrounded, and a company of men of the 2nd London 
Regiment held out opposite La Fére against all odds, with the 
enemy far ahead of them and with but slender hope of breaking 
through to our new line of defence. These rear-guard posts . 
and the marvellous discipline and valour of all our infantry, 
who fought until their lines were weak and until many dead 
and wounded lay around them, prevented the enemy from 
getting beyond Essigny and Benay on the first day. It is 
probable, also, that the confusion into which he had been . 
thrown by fog also hampered his movements, and it is certain 
that he was deeply distressed by the severity of his losses. 
Yesterday he renewed the attack, pressing forward wherever 
he could find a weak place, and making desperate efforts to 
gain crossings at Tergnier and Jussy. There was fierce and 
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bloody fighting at Jussy, where one of our brigades counter- 
attacked impetuously, hurling German troops out of that place 
and killing many of them. However, the enemy was able to 
effect a crossing and so get to the left bank of the canal. 

On the evening of yesterday—that is, Friday—the Germans 
brought up still another division, the 228rd, and these fresh 
troops did not relieve those engaged already, but leap-frogged, 
as it is called—that is, passed through them to new objectives. 
This morning they followed up our withdrawal by clearing up 
all the ground in the bend formed by the acute angle of the 
St.-Quentin Canal, which has its apex at Tugny, six kilometres 
east of Ham, and it was reported that patrols entered the town 
of Ham itself. Another report came through, though it proved 
to be untrue, that this morning the enemy troops were reported 
advancing in the neighbourhood of Ham to Guiscard. All the 
servants of a Headquarters Staff were gathered together, cooks 
and orderlies and transport men, and sent up the road to hold 
it. It proved unnecessary, as I know from personal experience, 
for I went into Guiscard this morning and met no Uhlans there- 
abouts, though they were reported, truly I believe, to have 
been seen round Ham. 

On the second day of the battle I was at the point of liaison 
with the French troops, and I saw some of their regiments 
ready for action. It was a splendid thing to see the sky blue 
of this army. The poilus were magnificent-looking men, hard 
and bronzed, and in good spirit. Some of their officers discussed 
the situation with me, and said, ‘‘ We shall hold them and give 
them a good biff when the time comes, as on the day of the 
Marne.”” They were anxious for news about the enemy’s latest. 
positions. They shook hands and saluted with comradely 
smiles, and said, ‘‘ Good luck to us both.” ‘“ If we act together,”’ 
said one of them, ‘‘ we are bound to win.” 

French poilus watched our infantry and gunners, and all the 
turmoil of our traffic, with intense interest, and were surprised 
at the calm, cheerful way in which our men behaved in these 
hours of crisis. 

‘“‘ Your Tommies are imperturbable,” said one of the French 
Officers, Certainly nothing in this war has been more splendid 
than the way in which, all along the line, many of our troops have 
fought every mile of their way back to the positions we now 
hold, under stupendous fire and tide after tide of those field- 
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grey men pouring over the slopes and crowding down the 
roads. 

I have told briefly what happened on the right of the battle. 
Farther north, in the Cambrai salient, the defence by our troops 
was just as heroic, and in spite of inevitable withdrawal under 
incessant attack they held strong lines which the enemy has 
vainly tried to pierce, and are still holding to-day. 

Southwards from Bullecourt the lines were held by the 6th 
and 51st (Highland) Divisions from Noreuil to Doignies; by 
the 17th, 68rd (Naval), and 47th (London) from Doignies to 
Gouzeaucourt; by the 66th and 24th from Gouzeaucourt to 
Maissemy ; and by the 61st and 30th from Maissemy to the 
St.-Quentin Canal. Among the supporting troops who were 
sent forward to the help of these divisions were the 41st, 19th, 
25th, 2nd, 50th, and 20th Divisions. 

On the first day of the attack in the centre of the battle- 
front, the depth of the enemy bombardment was so great that 
it reached as far back as Vaux and Velu. We knew his attack 
was coming. Intense area shoots, which destroyed some of 
his batteries, blew up some of his dumps and caused him great 
losses. But he had brought up 110 new batteries, and had at 
least 700 guns on this short sector of the Front, so that his 
fire was violent and destructive. 

Although on the right fog confused the enemy, owing to the 
width of No Man’s Land, farther north it was in his favour, 
as our machine-guns in enfilade positions could not see his 
advancing infantry until they were quite close. It also veiled 
the attack from our forward observers. One of them telephoned. 
to headquarters some time after the battle was launched. His 
words over the ’phone were dramatic as he saw the enemy 
draw near. Presently he said, “‘ Enemy is streaming behind 
us,”’ and his next message was, “‘ I shan’t be able to speak much 
longer.” Then there was a crash, and after that silence. 

The enemy’s gun-fire with quick-time fuse destroyed much 
of our wire, and the rest was forced by sheer weight of human 
bodies. Our front and support lines were smashed into a chaos 
of earth, and German storm-troops took them without much 
delay. They were lightly held, and the English and Scottish 
survivors fell back on the main battle-line. 

The enemy’s waves still came on, mown down by our machine- 
gunners at short range, and by our field-artillery firing with 
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open sights and laying their guns on to the ranks. Their 
dead and wounded were piled up in heaps, but this did 
not check for long the dense masses that followed for further 
sacrifice. ; 

There was intense fighting round Lagnicourt and Demicourt, 
' the last two villages on this line to hold out, and the High- - 
landers of the 51st Division fought, as always in this war, with 
immortal heroism. When their flank on the left was exposed 
a battalion of Seaforths covered the withdrawal of the other 
troops, regardless of their own lives, against the hordes of the 
enemy. They held the position even when the enemy brought 
up two field-guns and fired into them at point-blank range. 
This last stand of the Seaforths enabled our men on the left 
to gain their defensive line, and only a few men came back 
after that deed of glorious endurance. 

‘Heavy German attacks were launched all day against our 
reserve line in this sector, and dead were crowded upon dead 
before they could force our troops of the 40th and 59th Divisions 
to further withdrawal, first to Vaux, Merchies, and Beaumetz, 
and on Friday to the neighbourhood of the old German line. 
Yesterday there were strong attacks again, all along this line, 
but the enemy made no progress and bled his foremost troops 
to death against our defence. | 

There was continuous fighting in and out of the village of 
Mory all last night, as on the preceding days, the enemy | 
endeavouring to get this place in order to drive down on the 
Arras—Bapaume road. This village of Mory was defended first 
by English troops—Staffords and Middlesex, Lincolns and 
Leicesters of the 59th Division—and afterwards by the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, Highland Light Infantry, and other Scottish 
troops. Mory was lost and retaken several times. The Ist 
Battalion of Leicesters were surrounded there, and fought their 
way out with extraordinary gallantry after severe losses. After- 
wards the enemy was surrounded in the village and many 
killed, and last night Highlanders and Lowlanders swept 
through the village and recaptured the trenches east of it. 

A company of Leicesters held Vaucelette Farm, near Epéhy, 
' though entirely surrounded, and would not surrender, so that 
. they were either killed or captured. Another battalion was 
surrounded at Peiziéres, and after fighting all day and sweeping 
the enemy with machine-gun fire, made a gallant effort to fight 
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their way through two lines of Germans. Some of them suc- 
ceeded, and hacked their way back to our lines. 

Meanwhile, on the left of the battle-line, between Monchy 
and Bullecourt, there was desperate fighting, the enemy flinging 
in new reserves and passing regiment through regiment to force 
his way forward at any cost. After taking Bullecourt and 
Croisilles on the first day, he directed the chief effort of his 
thrust against Hénin Hill, with further attacks on Vaux- 
Vraucourt, Beugnatre, and St.-Léger, against our hard-tried 
40th Division. For all these places there were most bloody 
battles, and on the afternoon of Friday we were still holding 
Beugnatre sugar factory and Vaux-Vraucourt. At half-past | 
four one of our Staff officers walked through that village to see 
the situation himself, and found our men still there, refusing 
to surrender it, though the enemy was working round it and 
threatening to cut it off. At 5.50 there were more attacks, 
' and the enemy made a supreme effort, so that all roads from 
Lagnicourt, Croisilles, and Fontaine Wood were crowded with 
his advancing columns. Our 8rd Division repulsed all attacks, 
but the 84th Division on the right, at Hénin Hill, were com- 
pelled to withdraw, being too weak to attack further. Twelve 
machine-guns, with their teams, held the hill with a girdle of 
fire until the retirement was complete, though the enemy was 
swarming about its slopes like packs of wolves. Last night it 
was decided to withdraw from Monchy, and this movement 
was made without knowledge of the enemy, who did not dis- 
cover it until three hours after the last man was away. There 
were no fewer than ten attacks yesterday against Vaux-Vrau- 
court, and the enemy brought up his cavalry in case the line 
was pierced. But they could not break through, and there 
was great slaughter of men and horses by our machine-gunners. 
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I nave further news to-day of what has happened on the right 
of our battle-front since I wrote the first part of this message. 
After breaking across the Oise and the canal of St.-Quentin, 
the German troops pressed on hard, in spite of frightful losses, 
and swamped several of the ruined villages, which they destroyed 
in their retreat from these places a year ago. East of Péronne 
there was violent fighting. In the neighbourhood of Ham they 
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fought their way through some of the woods thereabout, and 
their advanced lines tried to force their way on towards the 
old positions held by them before they withdrew to St.-Quentin 
in the early days of last year. . That is the position to-day, and 
after three days of most terrible slaughter they are now weaken- 
ing in their power of attack, and slowing down the pace of 
their advance. All our men and their own prisoners agree that 
their losses have been on the highest scale, as high as 50 per 
cent. in some divisions, 75 per cent. in several battalions, and 
hardly less than 30 per cent. among any of the attacking units. 
One prisoner says that out of his company of 258 only 50 remain 
alive. We know of several cases like this, and they show clearly 
enough that the enemy has paid a stupendous price for his 
gain of ground. It is ground which he has himself laid waste 
with absolute destruction, and there is no cover for his men, 
and no standing towns in the battle area except at Ham, which 
is only half ruined. His men, sent out into the blue with two 
days’ iron rations, are now hungry and exhausted and dazed 


by their long struggle against our heroic men. They say that 


the offensive was begun as an act of desperation because Ger- 
many must have peace, and in spite of their progress over a 
wide front, they are depressed because they do not see decisive 
victory. Their first day’s battle enabled them, by storms of 
fire, to swamp and break through our first lines of defence, 
and on the second day they were able to maintain a heavy 
though weaker fire on our positions, and pursue their advance 
by weight of their enormous numbers of men, flung into the 
attack regardless of all price in life and blood. On the third 
day their gun-power weakened again, and their troops showed 
signs of great exhaustion. Since this morning they have been 
held and have made no great progress. 

It seems certain now that our armies are able to control the 
situation within the limits of ultimate safety, though our losses 
in men are inevitably severe, and the situation still requires 
all our abilities in strategy and generalship. Our armies are 
holding good lines, and the blackest shadows are beginning to 
lift. The weather is hot and brilliant in sunshine, and on this 
Palm Sunday there is a deep blue sky above all this blood and 
strife. 
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II 
HEROIC REAR-GUARDS 


Marcu 25 


YESTERDAY the enemy continued his efforts to advance, and 
there was fierce fighting by his troops to gain the crossings over 
the Somme, south of Péronne, while at the same time trying 
to break a way through the defences of Bapaume. On the 
Somme he flung across a pontoon bridge and rafts, and his 
men tried to cross, but our field-artillery, firing at short range, 
smashed up many of these bridges and killed his engineers and 
infantry. Gallant counter-attacks by some of our men flung 
him back across the river at several points, but elsewhere he 
held his crossings long enough to put over his forces. 

This morning two fresh German divisions attacked along this 
part of the line south of Péronne, and our troops are heavily 
engaged with them and holding them back as best they can. 
All the fighting in this part of the country since March 21 has 
been a continuous battle, in which many of our divisions hold- 
ing the front line below Gouzeaucourt to Maissemy have shown 
magnificent powers of endurance, as, indeed, like all others 
engaged, and have only yielded ground under the pressure of 
overwhelming numbers and great gun-fire. 

The Commander-in-Chief has mentioned specially the 24th 
Division for their defence of Le Vergnier. Here, on the second 
day of the battle, a small body of the Queen’s fought to the 
last man, refusing to retreat when surrounded, and working 
their machine-guns until they were put out of action. In their 
neighbourhood the Lancashire troops of the 66th Division held 
out stubbornly, and with their comrades of the 24th withstood 
the assault of seven German divisions, who surged against them 
on the first morning after the colossal bombardment, and con- | 
tinued to press them when they fell back from the front-line 
systems, fighting desperately with little battles in woods and 
ruined chateaux, such as Grandpriel Wood and Caubriéres 
Chateau and Fervéque Farm, west of Hargicourt. The enemy 
directed his thrust against Templeux-Guérard, gained high 
ground with observation, and fought forward through the 
village of Ervillers. 
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There was a bloody struggle in some old chalk quarries, 
where many German dead now lie, and after the enemy had 
come some way forward ten of our Tanks drove into him and 
shattered some of his battalions with their machine-gun fire, dis- 
persing groups of his advancing units. The Tanks manceuvred 
about, firing continually on each flank, and causing terror 
among the enemy’s foremost assault troops. Our men fought 
a@ number of rear-guard actions, and made many counter- 
attacks in the neighbourhood of Roisel, and fell back to the 
line of the Somme only when new masses of Germans passed 
through those battalions which they had met and beaten. 

Our field-artillery and heavy guns were handled with mar- 
vellous discipline in trying hours and positions which became 
untenable. Our gunners were firing hour after hour at large 
bodies of Germans moving so close to them that they were 
laid directly on to their targets, and caused deadly losses in 
these ranks of field-grey men, who never ceased to come forward 
in a living tide, at whatever cost of life, and bore down our 
defensive lines by this ceaseless tide. Some of our guns had 
to be abandoned, but many of them were withdrawn to the 
other side of the Somme, and the gunners were wonderful in 
the skill and courage with which they made this passage and 
took up new positions and went into action again, like exhibition 
batteries at Earl’s Court. 

By Saturday morning the German troops were exhausted and 
spent, and in some parts of the line made no further effort for 
a time, but halted to gain some sleep and wait for fresh rations. 
On Saturday and Sunday our men, who had had no rest from 
fighting,. were reinforced and given some relicf, though many 
‘of them were again engaged, and, weary as they were, put up 
new and gallant fights against the enemy, who had also been 
reinforced by greater numbers and came on again in their 
unending onslaught. 

Some enemy cavalry were seen yesterday and to-day in small 
bodies acting as scouts, and our own cavalry patrols have met 
them and turned them bac!: in the neighbourhood of Ham and 
on the edge of the old Somme battlefields. 

French infantry is also fighting shoulder to shoulder with our 
men, and giving most gallant help to us. No praise is too high 
for the way in which they have been tried to the uttermost 
limits of human endurance and courage in face of tremendous 
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covered the general withdrawal of the line at the deliberate . 


sacrifice of their own lives. All of them have fought hard 
though wearied by incessant fatigue, lack of sleep, and the 
killing of the enemy. 

Our army now in these battlefields are dirty, unshaven heroes, 
who snatch half an hour’s sleep in any pause of the fighting, 
and then get their rifles and machine-guns ready for another 
bout. So I saw them this morning on the edge of the old 
battlefield of the Somme. It was a strange and thrilling scene 
in country which for a time seemed liberated from this black 
evil of war, after many battles which seem old in history had 
been fought across it. It was country from which the Germans 
had been beaten back in retreat. There were our old deserted 
trenches, which nature had filled with long grass and weeds, and 
shell-craters of old strife, in which wild flowers are growing, and 
shreds of barbed wire on the edge of belts of ground which 


had once been No Man’s Land, and tumbled down dug-outs. 


and sand-bag emplacements rotted by frost, and the debris of 
infernal conflict surrounding little cemeteries where sleep our 
dear remembered dead. Old British trenches and old German 
were so mingled and upheaved that they could not be dis- 
tinguished, and on slopes and ridges were the thin gallows-trees 
of woods like Delville Wood and High Wood, in which our 
boys once fought under storms of fire which slashed through 
these riven trunks. The tide of battle had flowed away from 
these places to other fields. Now it had come back again, and 
this morning it was astonishing to me to stand there and see 
the bursting of shells again, and hear the high whinnying cry of 
heavies travelling over these ridges so long silent and aban- 
'doned, and the snarl of German shrapnel flinging its bullets 
over this mangled earth once more. 

It was a battle scene-of the old-fashioned kind as in the 
early days of the war, when there was open fighting. Down 
in the valley were our guns and patrols. Through the morning 
mists the sunlight gleamed on the flanks of the horses and on 
the steel hats of the men waiting for action there. Our 18- 
pounders were firing at some woods on the skyline, where the 
, enemy was gathering, and their flashes winked in the folds of 
the slopes. Patrols moved out to establish contact with the 
enemy. I watched them go forward up the winding road, 
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deserted of all other traffic. Some new batteries galloped up, 
unlimbered, and made ready for action. The men saw to the 
laying of their guns without hurry or nervousness, but with 
smart discipline. Infantry were taking up positions among the 
old ruins. Some of them stood about in groups, smoking and 
chatting. After a cold night in the open they were still muffled 
up in scarves, tied up to the ears under the steel hats, and had 
the grey look of men without much sleep, and for once in a 
while the British Army was unshaven, and there were young 
faces covered with a four days’ growth of beard, giving them 
a more veteran look. 

The commanding officer of a battery came up and spoke a 
few cheerful words. He pointed to his guns, then to the slopes 
ahead, and said, “I shall catch ’em when they come down.” 
Other officers came up and asked for the morning’s news, or 
gave the latest they knew. 

‘‘ The Germans seem tired,” said one of them. “ They’re 
not coming on so fast. Doggo, I guess.” 

Another officer laughed at these words as though at some 
secret joke of his, and then said he was going as far as he could 
up the sinister road ahead to make a forward dressing-station. 
He was a doctor, but looked like a fighting soldier in his helmet 
and muddy clothes. 

A line of Tanks came crawling over the hill like enormous 
slugs, moving very slowly—a good target for the enemy guns, 
though not a shot was fired at them. The enemy was not 
strong in guns in that forward outpost of his among the naked 
masts of wood on the hill-crest. Some of his shrapnel was 
bursting aimlessly, killing a few horses, whose dead bodies lay 
about ; and presently he sent a number of high-explosive 5-9’s, 
I think, into two patches of ground which were once villages— 
Montauban and Mametz—but are now rubbish-heaps, and along 
the upper end of that sinister street which was ours at one end and 
his atthe other. Some of these crumps set our transport moving. 
They galloped their old hairies down the road at a great pace. 

From below the edge of the woods where the enemy was 
halted came a blast of machine-gun fire, sweeping in gusts of 
bullets. Our outposts were at work, and the enemy was having 
a bad time, I think, in those woods. This scattered fire became 
heavier, as though some more guns of his were getting into 
action. The stage was set for another battle. 
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Far behind the lines there were scenes of great activity on 
the road—a long line of traffic, of marching men and guns, 
against which beats another line of pioneers, labour battalions, 
ambulances, and peasants’ carts. German agents have been 
spreading alarmist rumours among the villages behind the lines, 
and some of the poor people thete have been persuaded to leave 
their homes and trek away to districts more remote from war. 
As a contrast come battalions of “ Chinkies ” moving to new 
quarters and grinning as they go, in all manner of queer head- 
gear, from pot-hats to generals’ field-caps, above their Chinese 
uniforms. . i 

Forward go our marching men without a shadow on their 
faces, calm, resolute, undismayed by any rumour or bad luck. 
It is a pageant of heroic youth and our heart beats to see them. 
It is their bodies and their spirit which stand between us and 
a German victory. It is their courage which will break down 
the enemy’s onslaught in what may be the second Battle of 
the Somme. 


Marcu 27 


YESTERDAY and to-day the enemy has not made further 
advances on a big scale between the Arras—Bapaume road on 
the left of the battle-front and the village of Bray on the 
Somme, but has paused in his massed attacks in order to 
reorganize his line and bring up his artillery. But he has 
_ made cautious movements forward over the old Somme battle- 
fields, which have led to sharp fighting at various points, and 
_ renewed losses to his assault-troops. | 

It has been marvellously clear weather since the first foggy 
morning of March 21, and though now much colder, with a 
strong easterly wind, which is painful to our troops at night 
in the open fields, our air squadrons have reconnoitred, bombed, 
and machine-gunned his massed battalions with constant 
audacity. They have reported heavy concentrations of German 
storm-troops behind Maurepas, Ginchy, and Beugnatre, and 
the roads around Bapaume have been crowded with men and 
guns and transport passing down through Le Sars, with German 
cavalry along the Bapaume—Guedecourt road, and a steady 
drift downwards to the town of Albert. That poor, stricken 
city of the golden Virgin, head downwards, with a babe in her 
outstretched arms, which I have described so often in accounts — 
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of the Battles of the Somme in 1916, when that falling statue 
was lit up by shell-fire, was yesterday in the centre of the 
fighting north of the Somme. The night before their assault 
yesterday they bombed it heavily from the air, using the 
brilliant moonlight, which lay white over all battlefields and 
these roofs, to fly low and pick their targets wherever they 
saw men moving or horses tethered. In several cases it was 
not men they hit, but women and children, who when the war 
seemed to have passed from this place a year ago crept back 
to their homes and built little wooden booths in which they 
sold papers and picture post cards to our troops. Now suddenly 
war flamed over them again, and they were caught before thev 
could escape by these thunderbolts out of that shining moon- 
light, terribly clear and revealing. Dead horses lay about the 
ruined streets when I passed through a morning ago. Our 
field-guns were passing below the outstretched arms of the 
Virgin, and companies of dusty, tired men of ours who took 
up positions beyond the town below shell-pierced walls and in 
sunken roads to await the enemy and make him pay the price 
of blood. Some refugees were leaving their homes, lingering 
to pack up a few bundles on barrows. Some of the children 
and old people were weeping, but I noticed that the young 
girls held themselves bravely, and smiled at our soldiers as 
though to say, ‘“‘ We also are not afraid.” 

Yesterday afternoon the enemy, who had been working 
closer with his men and guns, in face of heavy machine-gun 
and artillery fire, opened a fairly heavy bombardment on Albert 
and its neighbourhood. From the high ground this side of 
Albert our observers could see an enemy column coming over 
slopes south of the town by Méaulte, where, on July 1, 1916, 
I saw our Indian cavalry sitting like statues in the dark with 
their lances up, waiting for the opening signal of our great 
battle, which began when the vast mine-crater was blown at 
La Boisselle. That crater was now on fire again with flash of 
bursting shells, and the life of war had come back to these 
desolate fields, where for a long time there has been the silence 
of death above many graves. 

To me nothing has been more startling in this war than to 
see this renewal of strife on these old abandoned battle-grounds, 
to see the enemy bombarding Fricourt and Mametz, to hear the 
Savage sweep of machine-gun fire by Montauban and Delville 
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Wood, and to watch our men lining the fire-step in the trenches 
that were dug for battles two years won or lost. Batteries I 
saw about the red-brick ruins of Albert caught the enemy in 
the open and tore gaps in his ranks, and our men poured rifle- 
fire at his advancing waves as they came over the slopes. 
During the night all our heavy guns in position flung high 
explosives over those Somme battlefields, whose earth has been 
more mauled by gun-fire than any ground in the world of war. 
The enemy’s massed troops were here without shelter or cover 
of any kind, stretched on earth and sleeping if they could in 
the tearing cold wind. This hombardment of ours must have 
kept them awake, unless they were drunk with sleep, and many 
men must have been killed as they lay still under the high 
white moon. At the same time our flying raiders went out, 
flew very low, so that their wings were loud above the heads 
of the German bivouacs, and dropped bombs into their masses 
and spilt machine-gun fire over them, and knew by the turmoil 
and cries that they were hurting and demoralizing the enemy. 
The Germans retaliated in their own way by bombing open 
towns full of civilians, and I was in one of them last night, 
not far from the lines now, when these night bombers came 
over and dropped their engines of death. I have never seen 
such moonlight in March, It was like a June night in Southern 
France. Every roof was sharply defined by a silver edge of 
light, and the walls of old houses were dazzling white and their 
shadows very black. There seemed something devilish and 
cruel in that white light. Quite early in the evening bombs 
began to fall, and all about took cover, under shadows of old 
doorways,’ Raiders came over all through the night. This 
was in Amiens, under the great shadow of that cathedral 
which in the moonlight looked as insubstantial as a dream, with 
all its pinnacles and buttresses white as snow. 

The enemy now holds the line along the Ancre Valley, up 
past Beaumont-Hamel, Serre, and Puisieux, to east of Ablainze- 
. ville to the Cojeul River by Boiry, past Hénin and Heéninel. 
South of that his line runs from Méaulte to the neighbourhood 
of Bray-sur-Somme, and so southwards to Estrées. 

There was hot fighting yesterday at different times of the 
day near Auchonvillers and in Hamel village, where the enemy 
tried to break a way through to Mesnil. This attack was beaten 
off, and our men made prisoners of two officers and eleven other 
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ranks. One of his outposts pushed out to Aveluy Wood—how 
strange to write again the old and famous names in the first 
Somme battles—but were driven back with loss by one of our 
patrols. There was also an attack on the village of Sailly-le- 
Sec, but after seizing it the enemy was beaten out by a counter- 
attack. One of his air pilots was captured alive in his machine. 
As always happens in open warfare of this kind and at such a 
time, many rumours travel quickly down the roads, and yester- 
day was thick with them. It was reported that the enemy had 
broken through at a certain place with armoured cars, but our 
officers quickly took the situation in hand and found that the 
line was firmly held. 

Elsewhere it was reported that the Germans had taken 
Hébuterne, near Gommecourt, but a Staff officer climbed a tree 
and saw that this also was a myth, and that Hébuterne and 
its old orchard, where strange birds went whining among the 
trees when I went there first three years ago, were still in our 
hands, and that no attack had been launched here. 

All attacks about Ablainzeville and on our left flank have 
been repulsed with heroic steadiness. Up on this northern 
part of the battle they are now putting in divisions for the 
second time, those used in the first fighting, and that is a good 
sign. It indicates also that the main attack is pressing south 
of the Somme. The enemy’s strength of attack does not seem 
so great for the time being as on the first three or four days, 
and there is no doubt from what prisoners say that his men 
are suffering under the strain and horror of their losses and 
fatigue. But the battles are by no means over, and this is 
only a pause before renewed assaults. 


Ill 
ARRAS TO THE SOMME 


MARCH 28 
Ades a short pause for reorganizing his divisions and bringing 
up guns and supplies, the enemy is again attacking at various 
points and seems to be preparing for new assaults in mass. 
His main thrusts are directed now against Arras, north and 
south of the Scarpe, and from his positions immediately north 
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of the Somme, where he is in villages this side of Bray and 
Cérisy, striking out towards Méricourt and Sailly-le-Sec. It 
is on the left bank of the battle-line, north of the River Scarpe, 
that his menace is for the moment greatest, and he seems to 
have side-slipped some of his force northwards in order to strike 
a heavy blow there, having failed to turn our left in the original 
attack, owing to the splendid resistance of the 3rd Division and 
other English troops. This battle is now in progress, the fight- 
ing being very intense. Before the German infantry advanced, 
our lines from the village of Bailleul, near Oppy, southwards 
to Boiry, were under hurricane bombardments, starting at 5.50 
this morning, and then German storm-troops moved forward 
with many machine-guns. 

Our artillery and rifle fire made a target of them, so that 
large numbers fell, but their gaps were filled up by succeeding 
waves, and they forced their way forward to some extent in 
the neighbourhood of Orange Hill, from which they were driven 
in the Battle of Arras in April of last year. There is also fierce 
fighting round Telegraph Hill, another point of vantage from 
which our men struggled in that battle a year ago. The enemy 
has brought up a number of high-velocity long-range guns in 
this district, and is bombarding villages and camps far behind 
our lines. 

Yesterday he was feeling our strength by small actions at 
various points west of the Arras—Bapaume road, and this 
developed into serious engagements here and there. His object 
was to draw his line westwards and to gain high ground around 
the villages of Ayette, Bucquoy, and Puisieux, but although he 
compelled our troops to withdraw slightly, he did not make 
much progress. Counter-attacks by. our men flung him back 
and strewed the ground with his dead and wounded, especially 
about the village of Ablainzeville, and this place is still held by 
us. In the late afternoon there were sharp attacks south-west 
of Boyelles, and after being repulsed with most bloody losses, 
the enemy tried to work round on either flank, but was again 
foiled with much hurt to himself. This fighting was, however, 
mainly to distract attention from more serious actions farther 
north which have developed and are still in progress. Mean- 
while, farther south, on both sides of the Somme, the enemy is, 
as I have said, trying to press nearer to Amiens in the direction 
_ of Bray, and his outposts are at Morlancourt and Dernancourt. 
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There is one feature of his method of attack which is remark- 
able, and which shows the quality of his artillery officers. If 
he once gains a footing in any village or place of advantage for 
his guns, they rush forward with their light artillery and take 
up positions there regardless of being blown to pieces by our 
counter-battery work. So they did yesterday in Morlancourt, 
which we have kept under intense destructive fire. 

I find it impossible to gain any definite figures about the 
enemy losses, because from prisoners’ statements they vary 
very much, and all estimates are between 80 per cent. and 
50 per cent. It seems to me certain, however, that in the first 
days of fighting the enemy paid a frightful price for his attacks. 
It was only after that first phase, when our foremost lines were 
utterly spent and tired by ceaseless rear-guard actions, that 
the enemy was able to advance more easily, picking up prisoners 
who were hardly able to walk, rounding up groups of men who 
had fallen with an irresistible craving for sleep, and cutting off 
small bodies who found themselves surrounded before they 
could think of escape. Even then there were always field- 
batteries firing at his advancing columns at short range, mowing 
his ranks as they came over the slopes of the Somme battle- 
fields, and covering parties of riflemen who swept the head of 
his column until their comrades had retired. And now, in 
the second phase of the battle, he is again losing large numbers 
of men, and in any close fighting he is roughly handled. 

I have said much already about the magnificent courage of 
' so many of our infantry and their endurance through these 
tragic days and nights, so resolute and so strong that they 
have kept in check the whole weight almost of the German 
army on the Western Front, apart from the divisions holding 
the quiet sectors of the line. No praise is too high for these 
English, Scottish, and Irish battalions of the 21st, 51st, 17th, 
86th, 47th, 68rd, 18th, 14th, and other glorious divisions of 
ours, who, without rest or sleep, for several days and nights, 
kept back this human avalanche. 

But our gunners, also, are beyond all words of praise and 
gratitude, because of their unfailing endeavours. Many of 
their guns were overwhelmed a week ago in the wild storm of 
fire flung over our lines, but those who escaped from this 
monstrous bombardment have kept their batteries in action | 
ever since. Officers and men of the gun teams have not spared 
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themselves to protect the infantry and destroy the enemy. I 
have seen some of them in action during this fighting, and have 
marvelled at their coolness. At times their officers are hoarse 
with shouting the word “ Fire!” and dazed for lack of sleep, 
but clear-headed enough to see an S O S signal and get a straight 
target. They saved nearly all our heavy guns, and have trudged 
back over battlefields over terrible broken ground between 
Bapaume and Albert and between places like Gouzeaucourt and 
Ham, urging on their slow-going caterpillars and encouraging 
the men. Our heavies are ready for more work again if ever 
there is a chance of fixed positions, and meanwhile our lighter 
guns are keeping up a chorus of fire along the whole sweep of 
the enemy’s line. It is the fire maintained by these gunners 
of ours and by the wagon-drivers who have brought up ammuni- - 
tion, so that there is always a heap of shells round every battery 
that has inflicted such fearful losses on the German troops, 
apart from the never-silent blast of machine-gun fire and rifle- 
fire of our infantry outposts. 

The enemy has also suffered from attacks by our airmen, 
so sensational and destructive that the main roads have been 
cleared of his troops and they have been forced to take to the 
open country. I know many cases of airmen of ours who, 
during this battle, have gone out over the Bapaume—Albert 
road and other highways behind the German lines flying no 
higher than 500 feet and dropping bombs into masses of moving 
troops, and after scattering large columns chasing them with 
deadly machine-gun fire and inflicting many casualties. This 
morning our airmen were flying like that over roads along 
the Somme from Bray, and it was they who brought back 
news of the new concentration for the attack which began 
to-day, after flinging their challenge of death into these 
assemblies. , “ 

T must add to what I said yesterday about the divisions which 
have been in this fighting, though nothing that I could say 
would picture the splendour of these men, among whom I have. 
been to-day. They are dog-tired and dirty, and this morning 
a cruel east wind was cutting them after a night of intense 
cold in the line. They were unshaven, they had tied shawls 
round their heads under their steel hats, they were powdered 
with dust and chalk, but they held their heads high, and their 
limbs straightened up as their bands marched at the head of 
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the columns. And in other fields and roads were bodies of men 
waiting to go into action or just out of battle, sleeping in every 
attitude of restfulness, with their heads on each other’s shoulders, 
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or hunched together for warmth, or with their faces covered by 
blankets and their hairy coats tucked up to their ears.. 

Endless columns of transport move along the roads between . 
the guns and gun-wagons, and the drivers nod over their horses 


or their lorries, or sit awake on bundles of supplies with one 


arm round some dear, ridiculous little dog which belongs to 
almost every service wagon, and is the innocent comrade repre- 
| N 
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senting to these lads of ours the human side of life and its 
affections. 

There is another | on the roads, pitiful but heroic. It 
is the crowd of refugees who are abandoning many villages now 
in the zone of war and many small towns on the edge of it, 
and fleeing from the approach of the enemy whom they fear 
more than cold and hunger,.more than poverty and misery, 
more than the loss of everything that was theirs in the world. 
I saw the first tide of these poor people when the Germans 
came near to Ham and Péronne and Roye. Some of them had 
been once in the hands of the Germans, and at this second 
menace they ieft their homes and their fields and their shops 
and came trekking westwards and southwards. One’s heart 
bleeds to see these refugees, and it is the most tragic aspect 
of these days. There were many old people among them, old 
women in black gowns and caps, who came hobbling very slowly 
down the highways of war, and old men with bent backs, who 
lean heavily on their gnarled sticks as the guns and the fighting 
men go by. I saw one old man near Ham who was trundling 
along a wheelbarrow, and on this was spread a mattress, and 
on that was an old lady, his wife. She looked ninety years 
of age, with a white, wrinkled face, and she was fast a 
like a little child. 

Many children are on the roads, packed tight into farm- carts, 
with household furniture and bundles of clothing and poultry 
and pigs and new-born lambs. The noise of gun-fire is behind 
them, and they move faster when it grows louder. They are 
very brave, these boys and girls and these old people. There 
is hardly any weeping or any look on their face of grudge against 
this unkind turn of fate. They seem to accept it with stoical 
resignation, with the most matter-of-fact courage, and their 
only answer to pity is a smile and the words: “ C’est la guerre.” 
Those are words I first heard in the early weeks of the war and 
hoped never to hear again. 

Many of these people trek in family groups and gatherings 
of families from one village. Small boys and girls drag tired. 
cows after them. The other day one of these cows leaned 
against every tree she passed and then sat down, and the girl 
with her looked round helplessly, not knowing now what to do. 
This morning I saw a girl wearing a veil and dressed in an 
elegant way taking a cow with her. She was quite alone on 
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the road. It is queer and touching that most of these fugitives 
wear their best clothes, as though on a féte day. It is because 
they are clothes they want to save, and can only save by wearing 
them in their flight. | 

In one town the fear of the German entry came at night-— 
a bright moonlight night into which there came many German 
bombing squadrons. The citizens had shut up their shops and 
stood about talking anxiously. ‘Then fear and rumour spread 
among them, and all through the night there was an exodus 
of small families and solitary girls and comrades in misfortune 
stealing away like shadows from the homes they loved, from 
little fortunes or their shops, from all their normal life, into 
_ the open country, where the moonlight lay white and cold on 
the fields. Behind them bombs were being dropped, and some 
of their houses were destroyed. 

C"est la guerre. 

Marcu 29 

As I indicated yesterday, the enemy’s pressure has for the tume 
being relaxed a little across the Somme east of Corbie, and 
whatever effort he has made there during the past day and 
night has been repulsed with most heavy losses. I will tell 
later of that fighting, but yesterday the most exciting situation 
and fiercest struggle was on the left of our battic-line from 
Gavrelle southwards to below the Scarpe. It was a deliberate, 
resolute effort by the enemy to capture Arras. Three divisions 
of special storm-troops—the 184th, 12th, and 26th Reserve— 
had been brought up for this purpose, though one of them had 
been engaged before and roughly handled, “and the attack on 
Arras seems to have been postponed. They were ordered to 
take Arras yesterday at all costs, and before their advance a 
very heavy bombardment was flung over our lines from about 
five o’clock in the morning for several hours. 

Men who were on our right in this fighting tell me that this 
gun-fire was not quite so heavy as on the morning of the 21st, 
but still of great intensity. It spread far behind our lines to 
back areas behind Arras in order to hinder the traffic on the 
roads and to keep back supporting troops. 

Masses of men were seen by our airmen advancing down the 
Arras—Cambrai road and round by Monchy Hill. Their main 
thrust was towards Reeux, that frightful little village with its 
chemical works which I used to write about so much in April 
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and May last, when Scottish battalions of the 15th Division and 
other men of ours fought in and out until all these ruins were 
littered with dead. 

Once again yesterday it beeame ashambles. We had machine- 
guns well placed with a wide field of fire, and as the Germans 
came down the slopes they were swept with streams of bullets, 
which cut swathes in their formations. But once again, as on 
March 21, the enemy was reckless of life, theirs as well as ours, 
and always his tide of men ebbed forward, passing over dead 
and wounded and creeping forward like flowing water. Our 
field-guns raked them while our heavies pulled farther back to 
avoid being blown up or captured. On and about Orange Hill 
and Telegraph Hill battalions of the 15th Division, who know 
this ground of old, fought tenaciously under murderous machine- 
gun fire, the enemy’s screen of infantry covering machine-gun 
batteries, which were rushed forward very quickly and took 
up positions in shell-holes and behind bits of broken wall and 
any kind of cover in ditches and sunken roads. 

Their rifle-fire was weak (say our men, who believe themselves 
to be much stronger as riflemen), but the German machine- 
gunner is efficient, and their machine-guns are very numerous. 
At some points our men suffered severely from their fire, and 
in spite of most stubborn fighting they were forced to give a 
little ground here and there. The line was firmly held in the 
_ village of Bailleul, a mere huddle of bricks as I saw it last below 
a line of tattered trees which lead to Oppy down to Fampoux 
on the Scarpe. There our line was somewhat bent back in the 
neighbourhood of Feuchy and Tilloy and Neuville-Vitasse, 
places which were taken by Scots and Londoners of the 15th 
and 56th Divisions in the Battle of Arras a year ago after fight- 
ing which will live for ever in history. 

The footing gained by the enemy on a part of Orange Hill 
and Infantry Hill rendered it necessary to fall back yesterday 
towards the old German support lines before that battle in 
April of 1917. Our troops fought like tigers and would not 
retire until the pressure on them made it impossible to resist 
the continual thrust of new attacks by fresh troops. There 
were heroic actions by small groups of men struggling to hold 
up the front line, and some of them stayed so long after the 
enemy had broken beyond them that they were cut off. Fright- 
ful fighting was happening not far from Neuville-Vitasse and 
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Mercatel, and in this neighbourhood our men held out with 
wonderful determination until exhausted by battle and until 
only a poor remnant of men had strength to stand against these 
massed attacks. By the end of the day the enemy’s assaults 
weakened, and then died out, because his losses were enormous 
and the spirit of his attack was broken by such stubborn 
resistance. 

So far to-day the battle has not been resumed except by 
gun-fire, and the enemy is either disheartened at the price of 
the advance or is waiting for the arrival of fresh troops to 
resume his battering towards the gates of Arras, which were 
stormed in long ago by Attila and his Huns, and now again 
have them very near us. With all my heart I hope the enemy 
will not gain an entry into that old city, so ravaged by his 
shell-fire, but still beautiful with all its wounds. All French 
history has its ghosts there, from the time when Julius Cesar 
made his home in it for a year until the Counts of Flanders and 
Artois and the Dukes of Burgundy filled it with pageantry and 
fine buildings and the songs of troubadours, and in the time 
of the great Revolution the guillotine was set up in Theatre 
Square and many heads fell beneath the knife. Our history, 
too, is bound up with Arras from early days, but to me and to 
all our soldiers its memory will be for ever haunted with those 
scenes a year ago, when our battalions had advanced to the 
edge of battlefields from which they drove back a great German 
army many miles. To-day the enemy is struggling towards 
his old line, and in these wrecked trenches and amidst the 
litter of his old wire and wreckage and graves there is bloody 
fighting once more. 

South of Arras, along the line running down near the ruined 
villages of Ficheux, which is nothing but a name, and Ayette, 
which has some rubbish-heaps of brick, and Ablainzeville 
and Bucquoy, from which the German army retreated when 
it withdrew beyond Bapaume, there was a series of attacks 
yesterday of minor character, though fierce affairs costing many 
lives. The Germans made a great effort to capture Ayette, 
and pierced to the south of the village, but were flung out by 
a sharp counter-attack. 

Similar fights were in progress at Ablainzeville and Puisieux 
and Rossignol Wood, near Gommecourt, where I remember 
going out to our outposts when Gommecourt was delivered 
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from the enemy im the days of good remembrance. To those 
of us who know these places it gives a sharp edge of regret to 
our knowledge that they are again under the evil spell of bloody 
strife. 


The result of yesterday’s fighting was proof that we are 


continuing to make the enemy pay a dreadful price for any 
advance, and that, though with his vast superiority in numbers 
he may be able to thrust forward his hne in places, he is never 
able to break our line entirely and in an 6verwhelming way. 
For our troops fall back when necessary in an orderly way, 
keeping in touch on their right and left under cover of dauntless 
rear-guards, and forming a new line against which the enemy 
must struggle the next time, always with the vain hope of 
dividmg our forces and rounding up large numbers of men. 

Prisoners vary very much m their evidence about losses, some 
of them putting them as high as 50 per cent., others dropping 
as low as 30 per cent., but the evidence of our own troops and 
of our aviators, who fly over fields of dead, seems to prove 
beyond al] doubt that the enemy has suffered appallingly. He 
is losig men in great numbers, not only in big battles like that 
round Arras yesterday, but in smaller engagements like those 
in the neighbourhood of Albert and up the valley of the Ancre, 
through Aveluy Wood past Ovillers and Thiépval. 

Men who have been fighting here round Albert tell me that 
our batteries caught the German waves of men as they advanced 
down the slopes from La Boisselle and Montauban and shattered 
them as they came, but could not altogether stop those masses 
moving forward into their fire. Men who were holding our 
lines round Albert on Tuesday night fell back to the outskirts 
of the town, that red-brick town of the falling Virgin, when 
the enemy streamed into the other end about five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Since then there has been much fighting at 
close quarters, extending northwards into Aveluy Wood. Some 
of our troops there have never had less than two attacks against 
them each day, and yesterday the Germans tried to rush Aveluy 
Wood and get to Martinsart ; but they were flung back, leaving 
many killed and wounded among the trees. They managed to 
get a machine-gun along the railway to enfilade our men, but 
our own machine-guns have swept them night and day. Our 
_ field-guns also caught him here, and some of his troops could 
. be seen rumning back in retreat to Ovillers. Five of our 
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machine-guns, with gallant teams, went out 600 yards ahead 
of the infantry, and held the position here—quite isolated, but 
doing deadly work all through day and night. 

There were at one period of the battle four German divisions 
here against one of ours. The German artillery is being brought 
up all along this part of the line down to Morlancourt and 
Cérisy, the country south of the Somme, and gun-fire is now 
more severe than after the first day of the great offensive. But 
the Somme battlefields make slow going for the heavy guns, 
and their state is not improved by the violent rains which fell 
last night, so that the enemy’s gunners and transport-drivers 
are struggling in the sticky ground over the shell-craters of a 
year’s battles. South of the Somme our line has drawn back 
slightly near Proyart, in order to straighten out. 

Many of our men are beyond all words magnificent—so steady 
in adversity, so long-enduring, so unmoved by any bad luck, so 
defiant of fatigue and the weakness of the flesh. Even when 
individual men can hardly walk their spirit is strong and keen. 
Though many battalions have suffered heavy losses in this long 
and fierce fighting, the survivors take their place in the firing- 
line and are ready to meet the enemy again and punish him 
again and make him pay his toll fees of blood. Many of them 
have fought with martyrs’ courage and have offered their lives 
up for their country in a spirit of heroic sacrifice. So was 
it with a body of men fighting yesterday near Neuville-Vitasse. 
They fought until only thirty men were left standing and not 
any officer. Somebody then took command and organized a 
new defence, and those thirty fought on until most of them had 
fallen and their leader was taken prisoner. 

To-day I have been among our wounded, and although one’s 
heart bled at the sight of so many fine lads all bloody and 
bandaged, the calm way in which they spoke of their ordeal, 
the quiet acceptance of their pain, the valour of their souls, 
stirred one with a sense of something divine in this humanity 
of ours, these simple boys of the English counties and of the 
Scottish hills and glens. There was never a man among them, 
though some were wounded mortally, who uttered a word of 
despair or anguish. In dark days as in bright days they take 
the fortune of war with fine soldierly courage. And men who 
have come out of the battle after days of mcessant fighting, so 
weak that they can hardly stand, so dirty that they are almost 
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unrecognizable, are restored as though by some magical drug 
after a night’s sleep and wash and shave and change of kit. 
I passed many of them to-day, the heroes of these battles, and 
upon my faith they did not look as though they had suffered 
outrageous things and fought through an epic of war. 

Our zone of war is a great moving drama of human traffic, 
like a nation of soldiers gathering for battles to decide the fate 
of empires, and though rain slashed down to-day, and horses 
and mules tramped through mud, and riders in steel hats had 
for once unshaven faces, and all the fields were filled with a 
litter of material of war, and everything from guns to forage 

was mixed up along the highways and drab under the weeping 
_ Skies, it was a pageant of our race which stirred one’s soul with 
some emotion beyond words. For in this crisis, when we are 
at grips with the full power of the enemy, the faces of our 
boys who go passing by show no sign of stress, and even in all 
the turmoil there is order, and hardly a man loses his nerve 
or his temper. The best qualities of our race and breed are 
seen now, when they are most wanted, and that is the pro- 
mise which gives good hope that, whatever happens, we shall 
not fail. 


Marcu 31 

WE now have knowledge that the attack on Arras was prepared 
on a scale of enormous strength by divisions in depth, preceded 
by a bombardment as great as that which fell upon any part 
of our line on the morning of March 21, and that the enemy 
had determined to capture, not only Arras itself, but the Vimy 
Ridge. It was the heroic resistance of our troops of the 56th 
(London) Division and the 15th (Scottish) Division that defeated 
this furious onslaught and destroyed, by enormous losses to 
German troops, this dark scheme of their High Command. 

Seven German divisions were in position north of the Scarpe, 
and twelve south in the arc round our defence of Arras, and 
I believe their plan was. for two divisions to capture the city, 
supported by others following close, while three divisions of 
storm-troops were to rush through when our battalions were 
heavily engaged or overwhelmed and seize the heights of Vimy. 
The brunt of this attack, preceded by colossal gun-fire, fell 
upon the London troops, and against these boys of ours from 
the old City at home German tides dashed and broke. By gun- 
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fire, machine-gun fire, and rifle-fire the enemy’s advancing 
waves of men were swept to pieces, and though they came on 
again and again this massacre continued until at last it must 
have sickened even the high German officers directing the opera- 
tions from behind, and the attacks died out, and the night was 
quiet round Arras, while the enemy collected their wounded. 
It was an utter defeat which will, at least, check German efforts 
round Arras, though they may be renewed with that ruthless- 
ness of life, to achieve a settled purpose, which is one quality 
of German generalship. 

Yesterday there were a number of violent engagements, which 
were decided mainly in our favour, and sent more victims to 
German field-hospitals. During the night of Friday enemy 
patrols apparently penetrated into the woods above Moreuil, 
on the River Avre, and yesterday some bodies of our cavalry 
moved forward to clear them out. They did this with skill 
and success, and held their ground. Somewhat later in the 
morning the Germans began an attack in the region between 
Marcelcave and Warfusse, across the high road from Amiens 
to St.-Quentin, after heavy gunning, which lasted about an 
hour. Our troops raked them with machine-gun fire and dis- 
persed them. For a time they were quict, but at 1.45, after 
two more hours of bombardment, they attacked again in 
greater strength, and again were beaten back with most bloody 
losses. In the morning also there were violent attacks on one 
side of Arras, and here once more the losses of the German 
assaulting division were so high that these regiments were 
almost destroyed. It was a fresh division just brought up to 
battle, but now, after a few hours, is broken up, and large 
numbers of dead lie outside Arras among those who fell two 
days ago. ‘ On this Easter Sunday, under bright sunshine, which 
is breaking through storm-clouds, the fields of France are 
strewn with death. A year ago it was the same round the old 
city of Artois, for it was on Easter Sunday, April 9, that we 
began the Battle of Arras, and fought over that ground which 
is again our battlefield, and it was a great anthem of gun- 
fire which rose up to the sky on Easter Morn. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate the enemy’s losses, and I 
find it very difficult to get an exact idea of them, but it seems 
to me certain that since that Thursday morning when they 
launched their offensive ten days ago, they have reached figures 
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so high that the enemy command must be deeply anxious as 
to the moral of their men and the outcome of this dreadful 
gamble with fate. In spite, too, of their progress over the old 
Somme battlefields, those. barren and blasted slopes, where 
there is nothing worth capture and only one vast graveyard 
and one wide stretch of hideous lifelessness, they have failed 
so far in their ambitions and their plans. Their intention was 
to break our armies to bits by the enormous weight of their 
onslaught, and by piercing between the gap to cut off masses 
of troops, whole divisions and whole brigades, so that we should 
be utterly undone. In that they failed. Apart from all regrets 
at having had to fall back at all, and at having suffered losses 
for which there is mourning in our hearts because of so many 
splendid men of ours who have fallen on the field of honour— 
that terrible field of honour which will be watered with tears 
for all time—we may at least rejoice that by the skill of our 
fighting officers and steady courage of our men our line was 
brought back unbroken, and that all the way back to our 
present position the enemy was never able to strike through 
and roll up large forces. It is true that he has taken many 
prisoners, but they were the remnants of rear-guards and isolated 
bodies and broken companies, not complete units or anything 
like a group of divisions divided from the rest of our army. 

Nothing in all this battle is finer than the way in which the 
17th Division fought its way back to our present line of defence, 
while the march of the 63rd (Naval) Division in face of the 
enemy trying to pierce through on our flank was a thrilling 
episode. The 17th Division was made up of the 50th Brigade, 
composed of West Yorks, East Yorks, and Dorsets; the 51st 
Brigade of Borders, Sherwoods, and Lincolns; and the 52nd 
Brigade of Lancashire Fusiliers, West Ridings, the Manchesters, 
and Yorkshire and Lancashire Pioneers. | 

I have been among these men, and from the generals and 
officers heard the full narrative of those anxious hours. One 
battalion was holding the line in front of Hermies and Havrin- 
court on the morning of the 21st, and, although under that 
frightful bombardment after dawn, only lost 150 yards of their 
trenches in the enemy’s onrush with what might have seemed 
overpowering forces, but they did not overpower our men, who 
fought. like Greek heroes. They counter-attacked the enemy 
and drove him out of the ground he had gained. 
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Hermies was attacked six times and Havrincourt seven times, - 
but the enemy fell in heaps and could not break through. 
There was a sunken road at Demicourt from which the enemy 
deployed, and it became a ditch of death for the German storm- 
troops. They were mown down by machine-guns and shrapnel 
again and again until that sunken road was heaped with their 
bodies laid out in rows. But enemy success elsewhere made 
it necessary for the 17th Division to withdraw towards Haplin- 
‘court and Bertincourt, and so to Villers-au-Flos. This was on 
the night of the 22nd, and by this time the enemy had taken 
Beaumetz and Velu Wood, seriously threatening the Division’s 
flank. ‘They were in danger of being surrounded. They blew 
up the lock of the canal, and rear-guards covered their with- 
drawal. They were isolated, and had the enemy between them 
and their friends, and had to hack their way through. 

The guns were west of Bertincourt, and the enemy tried to 
rush them with machine-gun detachments, firing at short range, 
but after shattering the enemy waves they limbered up and got 
away to new positions. The 17th Division then concentrated 
at. Barastre and dug in, and as its commander told me, the men 
were ‘‘ quite happy ” and not worrying. But the situation all 
round was serious. Other British troops on both flanks—the 
51st and 47th Divisions—fighting against great odds, were hard 
pressed, and the enemy was trying to pierce their lines. The 
68rd (Naval) unit, which had lost heavily in earlier bombard- 
ments before the battle, but had fought like tigers, had been 
ordered to pass through the 17th Division and take up a position 
near Ytres. But the enemy forced a gap at Bus and Ytres, 
and pressed his men forward in the hope of striking through 
that gap and rolling up both these units. 

On March 24 the position was grave, but it was then that 
our troops were most splendid and their generalship most 
skilful. The general commanding the Naval Division was 
always with his men in the firing-line and controlling every 
disposition, and in the morning he ordered the whole unit to 
form into columns and march in front of Bus, where the enemy 
was in strength, to Eaucourt-l’Abbaye and High Wood. They 
marched in parade order, with perfect discipline, throwing out 
flanking guard with machine-guns, and so those men, weakened 
by many losses, but strong in spirit, went across the Somme 
battlefields, masses of the enemy on their flank, and it was 
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a great sight under the sky, and one which should be pictured 
in history. On the way they found food in some of our stores 
and burnt huts at Le Transloy, the general setting light to 
them himself, and the men, who had been thirty-six days in 
the line, held themselves straight and whistled to the tramp 
of their feet. 

Meanwhile the 17th Division was holding off the enemy, 
seriously menaced by that break through at Ytres. The enemy 
. was advancing from Combles through Morval and Lesbceufs to 
Le Transloy, which was on the Division’s road, at the same 
time piercing westwards from Ytres itself. 

It was a race for Le Transloy. If the enemy got there first, 
all was lost. 

The general manceuvred his men with fine skill as on a chess- 
board, withdrawing one portion and then another, turn and 
turn about, so that always the enemy was headed off, and 
these wolves could never reach the Naval Division or break 
through the guard of the 17th. 

Some pioneers of the Yorks and Lancs and the Royal Engi- 
neers were ordered to high ground to cover transport moving 
‘away, and they put up a great fight. The enemy was shelling 
all the roads round Bapaume and Tilloy, and the a a 
had to gallop through this fire. - 

The 50th Brigade, with the West Yorks, East Yorks, and. 
Dorsets, was detached from the rest in order to strengthen the 
position by Guedecourt, where a third brigade was hard pressed 
and engaged in intense fighting, and did not reappear until 
the withdrawal was complete to our present line. 

There was more hard fighting at Mametz Wood and Fricourt. 
So on March 26 the remainder of the 17th Division reached its 
journey’s end, having fought a continual rear-guard action in 
which they punished the enemy again and again, and kept their 
line intact. It is as fine a feat as anything that has been done 
in this war. There was no rest for a time, and both the 51st 
and 52nd Brigades of the 17th Division, with the survivors of 
the Naval Division, were called to fight on the west bank of 
the Ancre above Albert, where other troops of the 12th Division, 
badly fatigued, were being heavily attacked. 

Without murmur, these men who had fought down from 
Hermies and Havrincourt went to their aid. There was an 
hour in the night when the enemy looked like breaking through 
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towards Martinsart, and the commander of the Naval Division, 
who was sleeping deeply, after many nights of sleeplessness, 
was awakened and told that the enemy was near. Machine- 
gun bullets were pattering on the roof of the hut while the 
general put on his boots, but a sharp counter-attack drove the 
enemy back in time. 

Scots of the 51st Division also reached our final positions, 
not without losses, after fierce engagements, in which the High- 
land battalions fought in their old way, which put them first 
on the list of those whom the enemy most fears. 


: Marc# 30 


AFTER heavy fighting around Arras and minor engagements 
north and south of the Somme, the battle-front has quietened 
down at the time of writing, and there is one of those lulls in 
which the enemy is reorganizing and developing new plans. 

During the last day or two it is becoming evident that the 
German troops are beginning to lose some of the spirit which 
they had in the first advance, and are becoming depressed and 
anxious as to the future of their wild gamble for decisive 
victory. One day last week the enemy tried to rush Hébuterne, 
and gained a position in the cemetery, a most sinister place of . 
opened graves and broken tombs, where he put seven machine- 
guns in position. Our troops determined to fling him out, and 
advanced upon the cemetery, but were checked at first by the 
tattoo of bullets from those deadly machines. They came back 
and reorganized, then swept through the village and charged 
the enemy’s line, smashing it to pieces. 

I am now allowed to say something about another branch 
of the Service which has had bad luck in this war, though 
always ready for action and eager to play the part which was 
theirs in the old days, prior to high explosives and machine- 
guns. 

I mean the cavalry. Many cavalrymen have been holding 
sectors of the line as dismounted troops, and have been splendid 
in courage and endurance. But as mounted men also they have 
had a chance now and then, and have done a good deal of 
scouting in the old-fashioned way, especially on the right of 
our line, when the enemy was pushing out round Ham and 
Noyon. 
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It was here I saw them a few days ago, when the enemy was 
reported to be moving down from Ham to Guiscard, where I 
happened to be. Near by a French regiment was bivouacked, 
after a long march to get to our relief, and all the villages and 
fields round about were flooded with the blue of French potlus 
who stood about trying to gather from English Tommies what 
was happening ld-bas. Suddenly there was a clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and a body of mounted men streamed through Guiscard. 
The. sun gleamed upon their lances and steel hats, and they 
were good to see. ‘‘ Oh, for a horse to ride with them !”’ said 
a friend of mine; and something stirred in one’s heart at the 
sight of those men going out on the great adventure. They 
took a ditch at the jump, and rode hard over open country 
towards the enemy. One strange little squadron of horse rode 
out in this way, and I think they were some I saw that day. 
They were signallers, batmen, and stragglers mounted and 
made into cavalry for a while. But with them went a queer 
detachment of infantry from a variety of different regiments, 
all under an ex-town major, and eight Lewis guns, with a battery 
of R.H.A. They were “ some crowd,” as their commanding 
officer said. They did most gallant work, and in the course of 
their adventures charged the enemy and took 150 prisoners. 

Throughout these battles the Royal Horse Artillery has been 
‘magnificent, moving about in the open im front of the enemy, 
getting into action, firing into the German columns advancing 
on them, riding back, taking up new positions, and repeating 
their performance at short range upon massed bodies of troops 
shattered by this fire. Three batteries disappeared for three 
days, and seemed to have been lost in the blue. They re- 
appeared in quite a different part of the line, having fought 
all the time in these rear-guard actions. It was touch and go 
several times. Sometimes there were gaps between our units, 
through which the enemy tried to break. But often the gaps 
were filled up at the psychological moment by heroic efforts. 
By constant rear-guard actions of stout fighting our with- 
drawal was covered. 
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IV 


THE VALOUR OF THE MEN 


' APRIL 1 


THE battle of which I have been trying to give a daily narrative 
has been on so vast a scale, filled with so many episodes of 
terrific adventure, and with so many hundreds of thousands of 
men moving along its lines of fire, that I find it impossible to 
give the picture and emotion and spirit of it. We out here 
who knew that this thing was coming upon us, creeping nearer 
every day with its monstrous menace, held our breath and 
waited. When at last the thing broke it was more frightful 
in its loosing of overwhelming powers than even we had guessed. 
Since then all our armies have lived with intense understanding 
of the greatness of these days, of their meaning to the destiny 
of the world, and eyery private soldier or transport-driver or 
linesman or labourer has been exalted by an emotion stronger 
than the effect of drugs. They do not say much, these men of 
ours, but there is a queer light in their eyes, shining out of faces 
greyed by sleeplessness, or streaked with blood. They laugh 
in the same old way at any joke on the road, and sometimes 
when shells are bursting close, as I heard gusts of laughter 
following crashes of high velocities about some groups of men 
a day or two ago. 

They go marching up to the battle-line with unfaltcring feet, 
their bands leading them on to the edge of its fire zone, and it 
is like a pageant as they pass, these long columns of men in 
steel hats, shouldering heavy packs, with their rifles slung and 
these miles long of transport, and these endless teams of mule- 
drivers and wagon-drivers, and streams of mounted men. As 
an onlooker I have been caught up in these tides for hundreds 
of kilometres from south to north, and the spirit of these armies 
on the move seems almost visible, as though all emotion in 
these men’s hearts were vibrant about one. Men who have 
just moved up to hold the lines are hoping for an attack, so 
that they can smash more enemy divisions. Anger moves in 
them because the enemy threw us back in places by overwhelm- 
ing odds. Now they swear he will be stopped and. broken. 
Their own losses do not make them mournful. They wipe out 
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of their minds for the time the horrors and tragedy they have 
seen. Fierce exaltation at the destruction of the enemy, grim 
pride in repulsing his bloodiest attacks, resolution to pay back 
and take back have changed the gentlest fellow into a man 
who handles his rifle or machine-gun with a secret promise to 
himself, ready to stop with his own body another German 
advance. Passion has taken possession of our men, because 
they know that if the enemy broke through them, all they have 
fought for would be jeopardized, and this four years of war 
would have been in vain for us. That seems to me the only 
explanation of things that have been done by masses of our 
men, or by small bodies isolated in rear-guard actions—astound- 
ing things in endurance and sacrifice. 

Yesterday I saw some of those men of the 56th, 4th, and 15th 
Divisions, who have been fighting in the Battle of Arras, heroes 
of the heaviest blow the enemy has received since March 21. 
There were the London regiments of the 56th Division amongst 
them, and their band was playing tattoos as evening set in 
amid the great glory of the gold-flamed western sky after a 
day ofstorm. The colonel of their battalion—it was the London 
Rifle Brigade—-came out after a sleep and wash and shave. All 
his kit had been lost in a dug-out, but he had borrowed a razor 
from his batman, and nobody would have guessed that this 
smiling man, with perfectly bright eyes and easy manners, had 
just come out of battle, where many of his men fell around him 
under frightful shelling, where he had been firing a rifle all: 
day long at crowds of Germans, and where he had seen dead 
bodies piled on dead bodies as the enemy came up in waves 
against the blasts of machine-gun bullets and the fire of our 
field-artillery. He spoke just a word or two about the tragedy of 
losing many of his best and bravest, then put that thought aside 
‘and told of their heroic defence and slaughter of the enemy. 

It was great slaughter in that Battle of Arras. From docu- 
ments found on a German airman brought down in our lines 
it is now certain that the enemy had most ambitious objectives, 
including the capture of Arras and turning of Vimy Ridge. 
Two German divisions were holding the line north of the Scarpe, 
from Gavrelle to Oppy, and three special shock divisions were 
assembled to pass through and turn the ridge from the south, 
while farther south one division was to take the heights east 
of Arras, and a Guards division to take Arras itself, 
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After that, their objectives were indefinite. This battalion 
of the London Rifle Brigade were holding the foremost line by 
a system of posts in advance of the battle-line, among them 
Mill Post, Bradford Post, and Towie Post. The enemy began 
the battle by concentrating the bombardment on these while 
he gassed support lines and field-artillery positions, and brought 
his barrage backwards and forwards over our main defences 
down there by Gavrelle and Bailleul and Oppy Wood, where 
one evening before March 21 I went to see some of these London 
lads, and saw those sinister ruins and broken trees which three 
days ago were smothered in the fury of fire. Most of the posts 
were blotted out. From one hard by the Westminsters, a small 
body of men surrounded by numbers of the enemy fought their 
way hack. An officer of the London Rifle Brigade, who has 
been out since the beginning of the war, says he never saw such 
an intense bombardment, and when it lifted the Germans came 
over in close formation, wave after wave. Behind them, at 
some distance, rode the company commanders on horses, and 
behind them field-artillery. Each man carried a full pack and 
an extra pair of boots as for a long march, and rations for six 
days. They did not travel far; they were caught by machine- 
gun fire and literally mown down on the wire. 

Our field-guns made targets of them and tore gaps in their 
waves. Some of them got into our front line, but the London 
Riflemen pulled down parts of their parapet, made blocks in 
their trench and kept them back by bombing and rifle-fire. An 
enemy battery was unlimbered, and German officers strolled up 
with sticks to point out gaps in our wire to their men and were 
shot down like rabbits. These London men fell back to the 
main defensive line a short distance to the rear, and the enemy 
never penetrated this, though all day long he made fresh efforts 
from 9.45 in the morning till 7 in the evening. The London 
men lost many of their comrades in all those hours of bloody, 
costly fighting, but by heroic defence they foiled the enemy’s 
most ambitious plan. Our machine-gunners say that they were 
sick of killing, and the colonel of the Rifle Brigade used 300 
rounds, and each bullet found its mark. 

London troops on the right of these bore the brunt of most 
formidable attacks on the same method as those above. Men’ 
of the 2nd Essex fought like demons, say their officers, in our 
foremost trenches, and one body of them sent back a message 
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that they were going to fight to the death. They did, and not 
a man came back. 

Some Scottish battalions of the 15th Division were hard 
pressed, and had to withdraw till nightfall to the seeond line 
through Fampoux. Since then, counter-attacks have restored 
a good deal of the ground. | 

All day long our aeroplanes reported concentrations of troops 
pouring down the Arras—Cambrai road and other routes of 
march, and the artillery had so many targets that they could 
hardly switch on to them fast enough. Enemy losses were 
fantastic in their horror. Meanwhile, on the right again, below 
the Cambrai road, our men were putting up that heroic stand 
which I have partly described in other messages. There the 
8rd Division—that wonderful division which has fought with 
dogged courage all through the war—were holding the line from 
the Cambrai road to Fontaine Wood. They were not attacked 
on the 21st, but on the following day a big assault broke upon 
them and was repulsed after fierce fighting. The enemy worked 
round south past the 34th Division, but our Guards came up 
in support and killed many of them. On the night of the 22nd 
the 8rd Division moved to a line between Wancourt and Hénin, 
and until the 28th broke attack after attack in spite of their 
own increasing losses, which drained their strength until they 
were but a thin heroic line. They had three German divisions 
and part of a fourth against them, and when at last they were 
relieved the survivors of this very gallant division of ours came 
out singing. Every battalion of the 3rd Division fought until 
they were but a remnant. The Suffolks on the Wancourt— 
Tilloy road fought the enemy both ways, back to back, with 
Germans on each side of them. Parties of Northumberland 
Fusiliers fought until all were killed or wounded. There was a 
battle of eight hours round battalion headquarters. Company 
commanders fought with rifles until they fell. Scottish Fusiliers 
at Hénin gave ground slowly under enormous odds, and killed 
the enemy all the way back. One of our machine-gun batteries 
counted 400 German dead opposite their position. Round 
Neuville-Vitasse and Hénin Hill the enemy bodies lie in heaps. 

All through this battle in shelled areas behind our traffic men 
were controlling roads, timing the arrival of shells and passing 
traffic through between those times. No troops have ever 
fought more bravely than these, and their names will be remem- 
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bered with honour throughout our history when all this will 
seem like a mad, bad dream of a world in conflict. 

Away from Arras, and down on the south of the line, a certain 
body of Canadians have been having some of the most astound- 
ing adventures in all this battle, and, fighting with valour and 
heroic audacity, leave one breathless. They are officers and 
men of a machine-gun detachment organized in the early days 
of war by a French-Canadian officer at the expense of himself 
and ten friends, and with waiting enthusiasm which looked 
forward to the day when they would be wanted for great 
service. That day came on March 21], and when I saw this 
French-Canadian officer yesterday, a tall, dark, quiet man, 


- speaking with hidden emotion, he knew that his idea was 


justified, and that his officers and men had made good to the 
uttermost limits of gallant service. For ten days these cars 
have fought running fights with German patrols. They 
have engaged German cavalry and smashed them, checked 
enemy columns crossing bridges and pouring downwards, 
scattered large bodies of men surrounding ours, and in ten 
days of crowded life have destroyed many German storm-troops 
and helped to hold up the tide of their advance. Their own 
losses have not been light, for these Canadians have been filled 
with grim passion, determined to die rather than yield to any 
odds, and when that happened they fought and died. 

After the first call on March 21, and orders to move on the 
morning of the 22nd, eight cars were in action the same day, 
100 kilometres away, after a night without sleep, and other 
detachments followed them quickly. Sometimes they fought 
mounted in these long, grey, open cars, which I saw early in 
the battle, wondering at them, and sometimes they fought 
dismounted, with their machine-guns on the ground. But 
always they fought through ten days and nights, with less than 
twenty hours’ sleep all that time. These cars near Maricourt 
gathered together 150 men who had been cut off, and held the 
enemy at bay, covering the withdrawal of some of our heavy 
guns and Tanks. That time they fought dismounted, with 
their Vickers guns in front of barbed wire to get observation. 
The enemy’s frontal attack was stopped, but he worked round 
the flanks, and a captain of an armoured-car battery ordered 
his men behind the wire. The enemy had to come through a 
narrow gap and was killed as he came. The Canadians had 
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many casualties, and a captain’s arm was torn away by an 
explosive bullet, and at last only a sergeant and two privates 
were left unwounded. One of them mounted a motor-cycle 
and brought back the cars and took back the wounded. Two 
cars found the enemy massing up the road, and their machine- 
guns enfiladed these field-grey men and killed them in large 
numbers. 3 

Near La Motte they fought heavy bodies of German cavalry, 
killed a number, and put the rest to flight. They have not been 
seen since. At Cérisy a battalion of Germans, 600 strong, was 
encountered at cross-roads by one car, which brought them to 
a standstill and dispersed them with heavy losses. There was a 
fierce action also round Villers-Carbonnel, where these armoured 
cars stopped a gap of 2500 yards under a Canadian officer, who 
was twice surrounded in villages crowded with Germans, and 
fought his way out. At the second time all the crew were 
killed except the driver, but the officer dismounted, took his 
gun, posted himself at the street corner, and fired on the attack- 
ing Germans until they were quite close, when he jumped into 
the car and drove away. One battery in action, dismounted, 
ran out of ammunition, but fought with bombs until these 
were spent, and then charged the enemy with their fists and 
empty revolvers and machine-gun barrels. . 

Everybody is ready to help these cars, and their crews carry 
their loads, for they know what terrible casualties they have 
caused the Huns. At times the enemy—like sheep without a 
shepherd—walk blindly into their guns only to be mown down. 
Everywhere they have been these Canadian armoured cars have 
helped to steady the line and give confidence to the infantry. 
They are the darlings of the troops, these grim fighting fellows, 
with jests on their lips and utterly reckless of life so long as 
they kill Germans. One of their officers is called by the nick- 
name of “‘ Canada,’ and a shout of regret went up when it was 
learnt that he had been blown off his motor-bicycle by a shell- 
burst, and is now a casualty, though not seriously wounded. 
These cars have been in scores of fights, and one day their 
history must be fully written by one of their comrades. It is 
like a romance of boyhood written by Mayne Reid or James 
Grant, and one forgets the tragedy of all this blood and death 
which follows the wake of those cars because of the valour and 
hardihood and adventurous spirit of their officers and crews. 
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APRIL 2 


Our respite from massed attacks since the last Battle of Arras 
does not mean that the enemy has abandoned his ambitious 
plans to drive a wedge between the British and French armies 
by making a breach in the lines between Amiens and Montdidier 
and straightening the line of his advance to avoid a dangerous 
salient by overwhelming our left flank north of Arras. It is 
probable that he is pausing only to drag his guns across the 
wild waste of the Somme battlefield, where there is slow progress, 
to bring new reserves of men into the battle-line, and to prepare 
another blow, as equal in fury to the first effort as his means 
now allow after the bloody losses and heavy engagements with 
the French armies on his left wing. 

I doubt whether his next effort will reach anything like the 
strength of that battering-ram which shocked our lines on 
March 21. For twelve days since then his wastage of man- 
power has been incalculable, and every mile of his way is 
strewn with his dead, here and there a few men, here and there 
heaps of mortality. Backwards for those twelve days there 
has flowed a tide of mangled men, filling his hospitals and Red 
Cross trains.’ Forty at least of his assault divisions have had 
to be withdrawn from our front after casualties amounting in 
some cases, as we know, certainly to 40 and 50 per cent. Many 
of his companies and battalions have been almost annihilated, 
only a score or so of men going back to tell a frightful tale to 
their people. Our heroic rear-guards foiled his first plans and 
smashed his time-table and broke the spear-heads of his armies, 
so that they had to turn aside in the direction not belonging 
to the great strategical plan of the German High Command. 
Arras is not his. Amiens is not his. The British armies are 
still intact, in spite of all losses of men and ground, and new 
French and British armies are at his throat, ready to rend him 
to death if he is for a moment at their mercy. 

The enemy knows all this, but is playing for big stakes, and 
their gamblers are ready to throw in all their human counters 
in order to win or lose the last hazard. So they will not stop 
now, because, if they stop, they have already lost; and they 
are waiting only to gather their forces for a final throw. But 
this delay is our enormous gain. We, too, have time to bring 
up our fresh men to replace those who fought until they were 
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spent, and who barred the way of the German advance with 
their bodies and souls. The enemy now in his next battle will 
meet men who are not tired, and whose resolution is as great 
as those who met the first onslaught. Australians and New- 
Zealanders have come into line, fresh, keen, uplifted by fierce 
enthusiasm, stirred by emotions which make these fellows very 
dangerous to their enemy. I saw them coming to the relief of 
our hard-pressed troops, and it was a sight which made one’s 
pulse beat, and gave one a sense of new security when the full 
menace was upon us. These Australians came swinging down 
towards the old Somme battlefields with the spirit of men to 
the rescue of great causes. It was their business along the line 
of the Somme, for did they not take Poziéres, and is not that 
blasted slope hallowed for all of them by memorials of their 
own dead, and by the graves of many comrades? ‘“ We will 
take Poziéres back,”’ they said, “it’s our job.”” To those who 
fought there under the months of furious fire which broke the 
earth to fine powder, who went up from Le Sars and into 
Bapaume on that famous day a year ago, the news that the 
enemy had come pouring back over that ground was a shock 
and a challenge. 

They waited impatiently for the call to come, in their lines 
elsewhere. Every hour their impatience grew. ‘‘ When are 
we going down? It’s a darned shame we are not on our way.” 
At last the call came, and.down the roads the Australians came 
marching with their easy slouching step, with their guns and 
transport and cookers. It was like men coming back after 
foreign travels to the old home threatened by invasion. In all 
the villages behind the Somme battlefields they were known. 
At the sight of their slouch hats and their long, clean-shaven 
‘mugs ” the villagers came out shouting and cheering. ‘‘ Les 
Australiens! Vive les Australiens!’” Old women came running 
to them, plucking their loose sleeves, patting their brawny 
shoulders. Girls waved to them, cheering with shrill voices. 
And these fellows grinned, and said, “ That’s all right. Don’t 
you be afraid, kid; we will give ’em hell.” 

On transport-wagons gipsy-looking fellows sat looking down 
on these scenes with their arms round their dogs. Australian 
gunners, hard as the steel of their 18-pounders, rode their mules 
through the market towns. They were eager to begin work. 
Long columns of Australian infantry marched day and night to 
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get to the fighting-lines, and when I looked down these lines 
of clean-cut hatchet faces the splendour of these men, the grim 
spirit of them, stirred me with a sense of historic drama. The 
New-Zealanders followed, spick and span, debonair lads, with 
the red ribbon round their hats, ruddier than the Australians, 
like country boys from English orchards. It was a glory on 
the roads as they passed. 

Very soon after they went into the battle-line there were 
things doing. They sent out patrols and cleared No Man’s 
Land of the Germans. They caught the enemy in ambushes 
and raked him with bullets, and brought in prisoners and 
machine-guns. They slaughtered him in several small attacks, 
and drove him out of the villages and woods and scared him 
horribly by day and night. Australians who came out since 
the Somme battles, who have heard endless stories of Poziéres 
and Bapaume with envy, because they were not in that epic 
of their brothers, scouted round and said, “ Well, nobody can 
say now we haven’t seen the Somme, and when are we going 
up to Poziéres ? ” 

New Zealand boys have gone out on perilous adventures and 
rounded up many Germans. The day after the arrival of these 
forces I met several of their lads, lightly wounded by machine- 
gun bullets. ‘‘ We were a bit rash,” said one of them; “ we 
put our heads into it.”” But they were sure the enemy would 
get no farther. 

English, Irish, and Scottish troops, who bore the terrific shock 
of the German assaults on the first day of these battles, and 
fought ten days back to our present lines, deserve what rest 
they now can get, like Ulysses and his men‘after their long 
voyage. It is impossible for me to narrate all that I have 
heard and know about those rear-guard fights, because historic : 
episodes are so crowded that one’s pen cannot write them quickly 
‘ enough. On that great stretch of battlefields, sixty miles long 
and twenty deep, there were crowds of our men all fighting 
backwards, with the enemy pressing them close and leaving 
lines of dead in their wake, and each brigade of ours, each 
battalion, has its own crowded history. 

Among these men were Ulster soldiers, Inniskillings, Royal 
Irish Rifles, and others of the 36th Division—and their history 
is typical of all that happened. The enemy broke through on 
their right flank on March 21 below St.-Quentin, and in a fog, 
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so thick that our machine-gunners could not see fifty yards 
ahead, streamed through in columns. The Inniskilling Fusiliers 
held on to their forward redoubts, including one known as the 
Racecourse Redoubt, until almost surrounded, and then, with 
other Ulster comrades, fell back beyond the.canal, blowing up 
bridges and fighting desperately to defend the bridgeheads 
against incessant attacks. The enemy struck in between these 
Ulster troops and battalions of Manchesters, Bedfords, York- 
shires, and Scottish Fusiliers of the 80th Division on their left, 
as well as between the Ulstermen and the 14th Division, and 
it was necessary to draw back towards Ham. At 11.45 on 
that morning a report was received saying that Germans had 
broken through on both sides of the Epine de Dallon, south of 
St.-Quentin, and Manchester Redoubt. Five minutes later the 
108th Brigade of the Ulster Division reported the enemy 
through Gruchies Valley. The gravest news came when it was 
reported that the Germans had broken through the 14th 
Division and were attacking Essigny station. The 108th 
Brigade was ordered to form a flank west of Essigny and join 
up with the 14th on their right at Lezorolles. During the night 
all these brigades of the Ulstermen were withdrawn to the north 
side of the canal, and blew up the bridges. Early on the 
morning of the 22nd the 61st Brigade of the 20th Division held 
the bridgeheads at Tugny and St.-Simon, south of Artemps, 
but the Germans drove between the 30th and 36th (Ulster) 
Divisions and compelled a further withdrawal to the Somme 
defences, where for a time they were still covered by the brigade 
of the 20th holding the bridgeheads. The enemy was advanc- 
ing steadily towards Ham, on the left flank of the Ulstermen, 
from Jussy to Flavy-le-Martel, and there was a gap at Esmery- 
Hallon between the 30th and 86th Divisions. To fill up the 
~ gap 200 men from a. Headquarters Staff, clerks, servants, and 
signallers, assembled, and with great gallantry these men 
held their ground. Pioneer battalions, among them “ Young 
Citizens ’’ of Belfast, were given rifles, and became a fighting 
force which beat off heavy attacks. 

The enemy was always trying to surround these Ulstermen, 
and once 200 Germans got behind Divisional Headquarters and 
were flung out after sharp fighting by Staff officers and men. 
_ An officer sent through a message, saying, ‘‘ I am writing this 
with one hand and firing a rifle with the other.” After con- 
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tinual rear-guard actions for five days down to the old German 
trenches across the Roye road, the Ulster troops were sup- 
ported by French battalions, but were still called upon to 
fight while the French relief was in progress, although at one 
time only 800 men could be mustered with strength enough to 
go into action. During the last days of the withdrawal a Staff 
officer of the division and an officer of the Royal Irish Rifles 
were captured in a motor-car by a German cavalry patrol. 
German officers took them prisoners, but left the car. Later 
another German patrol captured an Ulster ambulance-driver, . 
but on the way met a French patrol advancing in the darkness 
of night. The ambulance man shouted out ‘‘ English prisoner,” 
and when the French soldiers fired some shots the Germans 
took to flight. The Irish ambulance-driver went back, salved 
the derelict motor-car, which is punctured with bullet-holes, 
and brought it back safely. Afterwards this gallant man spent 
all that night rescuing wounded. This is but an outline of a 
narrative, full of strange, thrilling episodes, in which the men 
of Ulster fought as heroes. So did many other brave men in 
those days of crisis a week ago. 

Nothing is nobler or more tragic in its nobility than the last 
stand of the 16th Manchesters of the 30th Division.in a redoubt 
called after their own name near St.-Quentin. When the 
enemy was all round them they held on here, serving their 
machine-guns. By means of a buried cable they were able to 
get messages through for some time. The last words came 
from the commanding officer about 8.20 in the afternoon, when 
he was slightly wounded. He spoke calmly, even cheery, 
but said they could not hold out much longer as practically 
every man was hit and the Germans were swarming around. 

‘“The Manchesters will defend this redoubt to the last 
moment,” said this gallant officer. These were his last words, 
and the redoubt was overwhelmed. 

Scottish Fusiliers, Bedfords, Yorkshires, King’s Liverpools, 
and South Lancashire Pioneers fought an astounding number of 
rear-guard actions from Roupy and Holnon Wood back to Ham, 
and kiHed a great number of the enemy, who were like wolves 
about them. A party of Scottish Fusiliers, who failed to get 
the order to withdraw, stayed on till the officer felt very lonely, 
‘and discovered that the enemy was two miles to the rear of 
him.’ He led his men out, and they marched down the road 
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at night with the Germans all round them. Twice they were 
challenged in the darkness, but no attack was made on them, 
and they reached our lines near Ham safely after this extra- 
ordinary adventure. Odd units of the 20th Division covered 
the retirement of the worn-out 30th, and held Ham with 
stragglers and men from the Corps Training School and any 
fellow from any unit who could stand up with a rifle, until 
the enemy broke through to Ham in the early morning of 
March 28. There was a hard rear-guard action at Verlaine 
by the Scottish Fusiliers, Bedfords, three battalions of King’s 
Liverpools, the South Lancashire Pioneers, and the 28rd Entrain- 
ing Battalion, who fell back under increasing pressure to the 
Nord Canal, and held a line between Libermont and Bou- 
verchy. The Germans were hard on their heels that night of 
the 24th, and were in the village of Esmery-Hallon almost 
before they had left. Again and again, after reaching places 
where they hoped to rest a while, these men were called to 
fight again, and once had to rush out of billets at Arvillers, 
near Hangest, to throw themselves across the road and bar the 
enemy’s way. While near the village of Bouchoir, near Roye 
road, they saw a column of German transport crossing this road 
and turning down in the direction where they were in ambush. 
The Scottish Fusiliers wanted to let this transport pass them, 
so that they could bag the lot, but could not be restrained from 
firmg too soon. They emptied German saddles at twenty 
yards, and captured some wagons, a water-cart, and a. field- 
cooker. The rest of the transport galloped away wildly, and 
caused confusion in the German lines. So at last these men 
were relieved, and they staggered with fatigue and lack of 
sleep, like thousands of other men who had been fighting for 
a week or more across those same fields of war. 


APRIL 8 
ONE of the most astonishing things in this war is the way in 
which the vitality of youth recovers from the overwhelming 
fatigues of battle, and from its breaking strain upon every 
quivering nerve of our human body. I have described the 
weariness of our soldiers after a week or more of fighting over 
the Somme battle-grounds, yet nothing I have said can give 
more than a faint idea of the exhaustion of many of these 
poor lads of ours, after those bad days when the enemy was 
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all about them and trying to break between them, and they 
knew that. they must hold them or we should lose all that we 


. have and are. 


Highlanders of the 51st Division, Black Watch, Gesisns 
Camerons, Argyll and Sutherland men, are as tough as any 
men in our armies, yet some of their officers told me that on 
the last lap of their rear-guard actions they were tired almost 
to death, and when called on to make one last effort, after six 
days and nights of fighting and marching, many of them 
staggered up like men who had been chloroformed, with dazed 
eyes and grey and drawn faces, speechless, deaf to words spoken 
to them, blind to the menace about them, seemingly at the 
last gasp of strength. 

_So it was with West, Riding troops of the 62nd Division round 
about Bucquoy, where they had dug a line of defence after 
beating off attacks at Puisieux early in the battle. They were 
assaulted five times, all day and night, by the ist Guards 
Reserve and 8rd German Guards, who had direct orders to 
take Bucquoy, and they beat off these waves with frightful 
losses to the enemy and the loss of many of our own good men. 
On the 27th the enemy got into Rossignol Wood, from which 
a year ago I saw them retreat, and the Yorkshiremen were 
called on to turn them out, which they did. Next day they 
were attacked all along the line, and repulsed the German 
Guards everywhere; and for the two following days were 
fighting patrols incessantly. The Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment fought most gallantly, and in one week these 
men and their comrades took prisoners from seven German 
divisions, showing the weight of the numbers against them. 
A battalion of Yorkshire Light Infantry had hard luck in a 
moment of crisis, for the enemy swept over a bit of trench— 
one of the old German trenches derelict for twelve months till 
then—and when they turned to take these men in the rear, 
another wave followed on and caught these Yorkshires in the 
back. One platoon was isolated and fought most gallantly, 
refusing to surrender. 

** All my men are very cheery, but very tired,” was the 
report of their general at the most critical time. “ Being 
attacked,” he says, ‘* was the only thing that kept them awake.”’ 

Towards the end of this fighting they had a drunken craving 
for sleep, and slept standing with their heads falling against 
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the parapet, slept sitting hunched in ditches, slept like dead 
men when they lay on open ground. But they waked again 
when the enemy attacked once more, and fought him and 
killed him, and dozed off again. In body and brain these men 
of ours were tired to the point of death. They were footsore, 
and their limbs were stiff, and they felt like old, old men. 
That is the astounding thing. Yesterday I went again among 
those Highlanders, who fought so long and so hard, and 
upon my faith it was almost impossible to believe that they 
were the same men. Their pipers were marching up and down 
the roads playing “ Highland Laddie”’ and other tunes of 
Scotland, and the Gordons and the Seaforths and the Argylls 
stood about in the evening sunshine like men on a village green 
taking their ease in times of peace. Their kilts were dirty and 
stained, but they had washed off the dirt of battle and shaved, 
and cleaned their steel hats, and the tiredness had gone out 
of their eyes, and their youth had come back to them. 

A colonel of the Seaforths came round the corner, with his 


bonnet cocked to a jaunty angle. He had been through hell-— 
fire, but there was no smoulder of it in his smiling eyes as I - 


saluted him. Early in the German attack on March 21 the 
enemy worked round behind his battalion headquarters in the 
fog, having pierced down the gully of the Quéant—Pronville 
Valley after a frightful bombardment which destroyed our 
defensive works there. With the colonel in his dug-out was 
a padre and a doctor, and when the machine-gun bullets came, 
like the crack of whips outside, he said to them: “ You had 
better get back, the enemy is pretty close.” They obeyed his 
order and went out, but were captured at once by the German 
troops swarming down. The 6th and 7th Black Watch had 
been practically cut off. 

Away in the front line was a gunner officer in an observation- 
post with a telephone. He spoke over the wire. “‘ There are 
Boches in the reserve line,” he said. Then, after a short 
silence, ‘‘ There are Boches in my trench.” Then some other 
words came down the telephone, ‘‘ They are bombing my O.P.” 
Those were the last words he spoke. 

In another post with a telephone a Scottish officer kept up 
messages for half an hour, though the enemy. had streamed 
behind him. 

At two o’clock that an the enemy having driven south- 
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east by Boursies got into Doignies, retaken for a time, as I 
have told before, by Tanks and English troops of the 19th 
Division. But the enemy’s progress made things hard for the 
Highlanders, who were in danger of being outflanked, and 
orders were given for withdrawal. Next day the enemy fol- 
lowed them up, and attacked in three waves near Hermies, 
and were flung back with exceedingly heavy losses. 

Groups of the 7th Argylls were posted in sunken roads by 
Demicourt, and their machine-guns swept down platoons and 
companies of Germans who came within the field of fire. The 
Guards who attacked them came over not in steel helmets, but 
in pickelhaube, for pride and glory. Others who came against 
the Scots were the famous Cockchafers, or ‘‘ Maikaefer,’’ whose 
regiment was cut up by Welsh battalions on Pilkem Ridge. 
But it was necessary to withdraw again, as the enemy was 
advancing on the left by Morchies and Vaux-Vraucourt and 
Beaumetz. 

There were a number of heavy guns in Beaumetz, and the 
Highlanders were determined to save them at all risks. At 
night steam-tractors went up into the village, with Germans 
close to them all round, and hitched their caterpillars to the 
guns and brought them out under the very noses of the enemy, 
and saved every one. 

The Pioneers of the Highland regiments, with field-com- 
manders of Engineers and odd units, made a perimeter defence 
of Beugny with a body of 6th Gordons commanded by an 
officer who has appeared in many of my little pictures of this 
war since the Battle of Loos and the days at Martinpuich, 
when he served with other Gordons—the 8-10th—of that gay 
and gallant crowd. Wounded in the battle of Flanders, he 
had only come back to France a little while, and now, outside 
‘Beugny, was wounded again in the leg. His men carried him — 
out on a stretcher, and on the way back he was wounded again 
in the leg. The enemy was still advancing like a tide. While 
English troops of the 41st Division held the lines outside 
Bapaume, the Jocks passed through these ruins, refreshing 
themselves in an abandoned canteen where there were fresh 
eggs and biscuits, and so came to Loupart Wood, which over- 
looks a great stretch of that desolate world of Somme battle- 
fields where thousands of little white crosses tell of strife that 
passed over this mangled earth. Over old places, like Pys and 
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Miraumont, where they had fought two years before, these 
Highlanders marched now, leaning against each other, some | 
holding hands like children, falling into deeps of sleep when- 
ever they halted for a brief spell, with the enemy trying to 
encircle them, and with heroic rear-guard actions being fought 
all round them. | 

A queer, friendly message came to them almost at the 
journey’s end. It was from the omy, sent over in a small 
balloon : 

““ Good old 51st Division. Sticking it yet. Cheery oh!” 

That balloon and message now belong to a Scottish sergeant, 
_ who would not part with them for any gold. 

Some of the most resolute rear-guard fighting in these recent 
battles was done by some battalions of Manchester and other 
Lancashire troops of the 42nd Division round about Bihucourt, 
Bucquoy, and Ayette—that village was recaptured to-day by 
a brilliant little attack—-when the enemy was pouring down 
over the Arras—Bapaume road. 

After beating off the enemy and restoring the line through 
Ervillers, Behagnies, and Sapignies, these men were ordered to 
hold another line farther back, and in the most orderly way, 
as though on field-manceuvres, made that movement in three 
stages in face of the enemy. To cover their withdrawal, they 
made three counter-attacks with their rear-guards, and Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers swept into Behagnies at bayonet-point. It was 
not the only bayonet charge made by these Lancashire troops. 
The 6th Manchesters broke the German line near Ablainzeville, 
and brought out a number of German officers and men as 
prisoners, with several machine-guns. It was the Manchesters 
also who attacked Bihucourt with Tanks on the afternoon of 
March 25 and cleared it of the enemy until fresh hordes bore 
down. From the first these Lancashire men fought with grim, 
fierce spirit to hold back the enemy tide. 

A crowd of men of Yorkshire took their band with them 
into battle, ‘“‘ For sake of swank,” said one of their officers who 
is proud of it, and that music playing gay tunes with beat of 
drums was like wine to weary men, and cheered up all the 
troops in their neighbourhood. 

No historian will ever be able to tell in full the narrative of 
the last twelve days, with all the adventures of thousands of 
men moving across barren country with masses of Germans on 
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their flanks, where every man had had hairbreadth escapes, 
and every battalion an historic episode, and every division an 
Iliad of its own. 

I wonder if the people at home are tired of reading of these 
things, bored with what I write, wishing I had time and strength 
to tell much more, to pay some small tribute to all those brave 
fellows who do not ask for praise, but like to think that their 
folk at home know what they have done to save their country 
in its hours of gravest danger, at all risks of life and limb, and 
to the very last ounce of their bodily strength. The writing 
of these things is easier than the doing of them. The reading 
of them is easier still, so easy that it may make no deep im- 
pression on the imagination and heart of the world. To us out 
here, meeting these men, seeing the look of them after their 
battles, knowing the ground over which they came, hearing the 
shell-fire that came out of woods and roads on their way, and 
having a clear knowledge of their danger and suffering and 
sacrifice, greater than I can put into words, in a battle more 
stupendous than the mind can picture, all the crowds of men 
who have come through seem like supernatural beings, men 
who have passed through the gates of death, heroes of a 
mythology which we know to be true. 

They are just simple lads, nobodies, as a friend of mine calls 
them, not endowed with supernatural qualities, not even braver 
than men in the bulk, not finding any sport in all this, not 
indifferent to death or pain or the fright of high explosives, yet 
sticking it, fighting through, never giving up their pride of 
spirit because they knew that every old thing was up against 
them, and if they failed all might be lost. So to get a salute 
from one of these private soldiers is an honour, as though a 
great captain saluted one, and to talk with any officer who has 
been through these things fills one with a sense of having been 
in touch with some famous character of history. For what 
these men have done, these nobodies, whose names are unknown, 
who havé come from little villas in London, and from Lancashire 
warehouses, and Yorkshire moors, and the sweet Devonshire 
lanes, and the wide Scottish moors, and the wet moist wind 
of Southern Ireland, and the streets of Belfast, will be famous 
for all time in history, and any man who fought down from the 
Cambrai salient or St.-Quentin will be like those who were with 
Henry at Agincourt. And the fewer men the greater share of 
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honour ; for there were not enough of them against the German 
tides, yet enough to save us all. 


APRIL 4 


Our capture of the village of Ayette yesterday with six officers 
and nearly 200 men was heartening to our troops as a sign that - 
the tide is turning against the enemy. 

Those German storm-troops who passed, division through 
division, and in vast numbers surged after our rear-guards on 
to the Somme battlefields and across the country of their old 
‘retreat beyond Bapaume and Péronne, leaving a wake of dead 
and wounded behind them all the way, have not come into a 
land flowing with milk and honey, nor into cities good to sack. 
They have behind them now, as we had behind us, many miles 
deep of awful desolation. There is no cover there from wind 
or rain or high explosives, no billets in which weary soldiers 
may find dry beds and warmth, no roofs'to any houses, no 
houses to any shell-broken walls. Far beyond the Somme 
battlefield and the farthest range of our guns in 1916, the 
enemy himself laid waste everything that could be blown up 
or burnt. He made a bonfire of Bapaume and its surrounding 
hamlets. He wrecked all the beauty of Péronne, with its 
Renaissance houses and public buildings. With torches and 
axes and explosive charges he destroyed all the habitations over 
x long belt of country, so that when our men followed they 
“should have no kind of comfort and be aghast at this desolation. 
Now they have come back to that waste of their own making, 
and back across the battlefields of the Somme, where for many 
miles more it is more frightful, because every kilometre of this 
earth is a ghastly reminder to these Germans of the things they 
suffered there, of their blood that flowed there in that old 
blood-bath of the Somme, as they called it, and of the agonies 
and tortures in the ditches which still wind through this mangled 
earth, though filled now with rank grass, hiding the bones of 
men and half-buried bodies. Not a pleasant place for German | 
divisions behind their present battle-lines, not more pleasant 
than a cold, wet hell, where the spectres of slaughtered men 
crowd at night round the German sentries and masses of men 
sleeping under rain-soaked blankets. 

It has been raining hard these two nights past and this 
morning, and I know what those fields of the Somme up by 
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Contalmaison and Courcelette and along the valley of the Ancre 
look like after rain. I know how sticky is the earth there at 
Poziéres, so that one’s feet sink into its slime. -I know how 
deep are those rain-filled shell-holes, and how those undrained 
trenches become rivers. 

For the German gunners, trying to drag up field-artillery or 
long-range guns, there is now bog to come through. It is hard 
work for the German field-companies, pressed furiously to lay 
narrow-gauge lines over these deserts, according to the orders 
of the High Command, who insist on the lines being run out 
almost as quickly as their men advance in the attack, so that 
the material of war may be brought up. Their railheads and 
dumps are in the mud through which our men struggled in 
the winter of 1916, and their transport is wallowing in ruts and 
old wrecked trenches. All that spells delay in their plans and 
loss of life. 

For they are not resting quietly in this waste below the 
dripping skies. Our guns are harassing all this open country 
with heavy shells. By day and night our aeroplanes are out 
with tons of bombs, keeping important cross-roads under deadly 
fire, so that their transport has had to abandon some main 
roads and take to wild tracks across crater-land; bombing 
bodies of men lying in the open or in column of march, pouring 
high explosives down on their ammunition dumps, railheads, 
aerodromes, and assembly places. There is terror for the enemy 
over these fields in daylight and darkness, for our flying men 
have gone out in squadrons to scatter death and destruction 
among them. This work has reached fantastic heights of horror 
for the German troops under the menace of it. There have 
been times when I believe we have had as many as 300 aero- 
planes up at one time. One squadron alone on one nivht 
dropped six tons of bombs over enemy concentrations, and 
each man went out six times. Another squadron went out 
four times in one night, and was bombing for eleven hours. 
When the enemy was advancing in masses our flying men flew 
as low as 100 feet, dropping bombs among them, and firing 
into them with machine-guns. They attacked German patrols 
of cavalry, and scattered them, and machine-gunned trenches 
full of men and batteries in action and transport crowding down 
narrow roads. They fought German scouts and crashed them, 
and there are several cases in which they fought German 
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aeroplanes at night, so that it was like a fight between vampire 
bats up there where the clouds were touched by the moonlight. 
The enemy retaliates as best he can, and suddenly into the 
quiet villages behind our lines comesthe noise of bursting shells 
like a salvo of heavy guns, as in a village where I was on Tuesday, 
and the peasants driving their carts or children playing in the 
roadway are killed or wounded by the thunderbolts out of the 
grey sky. It is not a pleasant kind of war. The cruelty of it 
all sickens one, and the nightmare of it darkens one’s spirit. 
The enemy is as ruthless of civilian life as of any other, and in 
addition to his bombing of innocent places ranges his long guns 
on to remote little towns where old market-women are selling 
their poultry, and girls are cleaning their shop windows, and 
war until then has seemed far away. 

Yesterday I went again among some of the men who have 
come back, and all the time as I moved among them and saw 
them marching the last lap and settling into billets in an old 
French village and greeting comrades whom they had given 
up for lost, and prefacing the story of their own adventures . 
with queer gusts of laughter, as men who have seen strange 
things and had amazing luck, those words kept ringing through 
my head and heart, “ the men who have come back,” “ the 
men who have come back,”’ like some old song. . . . Yes, there 
were some more of them, and one among them whom I desired 
to see most among these men who have come back from great 
peril in ten days of battle. They were men of Sussex and 
Hampshire and many other counties, and they marched with 
their transport on that last lap from the battle-lines, through 
country like their own southern shires of England. Sweat 
poured down their faces after coming down the long trail with 
the enemy about them, and they walked stiffly, with drag of 
feet. But most of them looked wonderfully hard and fit, and 
they came whistling down winding lanes which led to villages, 
with Norman gateways and high, gabled houses, and little 
old churches and market-places of quaint architecture. They 
dumped their packs in the market-place, tethered their horses 
next to the church, and searched around for their billets. It 
was good—a good picture for any artist. Some of the officers 
had their billet in an estaminet, and round its table gathered 
a group of Engineers who have been making counter-attacks as 
well as trenches, and blowing up Germans as well as bridges, 
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and holding gaps in the line and acting as machine-gunners and 
riflemen as well as doing their own job of field-companies. 
They had lost their transport by an accident on a crowded 
road. They had lost their commanding officer and other good 
comrades, but now the men who came back would be able to 
rest a while after that long trail back from Chalk Quarry, near 
our old front lines, where I saw them last before the battle. 
With the few francs in their pockets they had bought teacups 
and a coffee-pot which would do for tea, and they had some mar- 
garine in a tin and some ration bread, and now sat down for 
the first time to a mess-table again. But the billeting officer, 
a young Scotsman, slept like a tired child between his bites of 
bread and butter, waking up with a start when a brother officer 
jerked his elbow, and a captain drowsed in the middle of a 
story of how a transport was destroyed; and a lieutenant of 
Engineers, with a bullet-mark down his cheek, did not remember 
the day of the week on which anything had happened, because 
the nights had merged into days, and there was no sleep, and 
no reckoning of time in the wild nightmare of rear-guard 
actions. 

It was in a village crowded with French and British troops— 
clumps of khaki and bouquets of blue, all mingled in the market 
square—that I met the man I most wanted to meet. He was 
a gunner officer lost in the turmoil of battle for twelve days 
past, and now among the men who have come back. There 
was a greeting of “ Hallo, old man!” which is the usual grect- 
ing of those who meet after this battle, and then laughing 
stories of a hot time and field-guns fighting an eight days’ rear- 
guard action, killing Germans at close range with open sights, 
galloping off to take up new positions, unlimbering again for 
another action, nearly surrounded a dozen times, but back at 
last. 

I have a coloured rag as souvenir of that battery’s action, 
and I shall keep it in safe custody. It is a French tricolour 
scarf given to this brigade of artillery by a French officer as 
a token of esteem for valour. It is a good bit of colour beside 
me as I write, and a reminder of the gallant men—the men 
who have come back, not forgetting those good coumares who 
will never come back. 
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APRIL 5 


Heavy attacks by the enemy are in progress to-day north of 
the Somme from Albert to Aveluy Wood against our 12th, 
68rd, and 17th Divisions. As far as my knowledge goes up 
to the hour of writing, when there is not such certain news, 
their only gain this morning was to bite off a small salient 
opposite the village of Dernancourt, across the railway from 
Amiens to Albert. We are now counter-attacking them at this 
place. ; 

The enemy’s attack was in considerable strength—-I believe 
it may be reckoned as something like six German divisions on 
a battle-front of some 9000 yards, or one regiment to every 
600 yards, which is rather formidable odds against our men. 
It became clear this morning that they have used the past few 
days of comparative inactivity to get many of their guns over 
the bogged ground of the Somme battlefields, for their barrage- 
fire, which preceded the attack, was heavy and deep, reaching 
to villages several thousand yards behind our front. 

Our troops in this district are defending their positions 
resolutely, and first reports indicate that the German storm- 
troops are suffering under our machine-gun fire after being 
shelled in their assembly places by our heavy and field artillery, 
so that once again the spilling of German blood goes on apace. 

Farther north there is separate fighting in progress to-day 
round about the village of Ayette—such a wretched little place 
of brickdust and broken walls when I saw it last on the way 
from Arras to Bapaume—and the enemy is trying to recapture 
this place which we took from him two days ago. 

South of the Somme to-day most of the fighting was against 
French troops, so that I know very little about it, because the 
army of our Allies is outside my province. English troops 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the ‘‘ Forget-me-nots,” as the 
poilus call themselves, and the action was very fierce on both 
sides. The enemy had a prodigious number of men engaged, 
and from twelve to fourteen German divisions have been 
identified, including three Guards divisions. These are the 
8rd, commanded by Prince Eitel Friedrich, who commanded 
the attack on Fort Douvaumont in the Battle of Verdun; the 
Guards Reserve Division; the 4th Guards Division; and 
elements of the famous Brandenburg Corps. The main result 
of the day’s fighting, which was of extreme severity, was the 
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enemy’s gain of the village of Hamel, south-east of Corbie, on 
the Somme, somewhat straightening the line of his advance in 
the direction of Amiens. It is quite obvious that if his inten- 
tion is to strike for Amiens itself along the valley of the Somme, * 
challenging another great battle and our forces in liaison with 
the French, he must at all costs push forward his line across the 
little River Ancre, north of Albert, in order to avoid an acute 
salient. I have no doubt that this is the object of his attack 
in that neighbourhood to-day, for already his salient south of 
the Somme is so dangerous to him that our field-guns are shoot- 
ing his men in the back. 

From what I could gather to-day the present action is merely 
a straightening-out process by the enemy, and is not another 
great drive, which I believe he will certainly attempt later if 
his object is attained in these manceuvrings for positions. 
Meanwhile we keep him pinned across the Ancre and hold our 
flank firmly on the north bank of the Somme, east of Amiens. 
Our troops there are fighting with the most dogged resolution 
to foil his plans. 

New-Zealanders, Australians, and other troops, in sharp 
actions with initiative on their side, captured this morning 120 
and 180 prisoners in two assaults on the enemy’s line, not 
including several officers. These troops of ours are full of 
spirit, and the enemy is having a bad time from their activities. 


APRIL 8 
Last night and early to-day the enemy’s guns were firing 
heavily along parts of our line, and this morning, when I went 
south of the Somme, this bombardment continued. It is 
almost beyond doubt preparatory to another phase of the 
German offensive, in which they may again attempt to drive 
a wedge between us and the French. They have still large 
concentrations of troops north and south of the river, and as 
the days pass they are bringing more guns into position. At 
the same time they are demonstrating farther north by very 
heavy shell-fire around Arras, and farther north than that by 
Armentiéres and La Bassée Canal, where they put over many 
gas-shells last night. It is quite possible that they will make 
another strong attempt to turn our defences round Arras, while 
at the same time striking hard for Amiens, and hoping by © 
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success south of the Somme to make our positions untenable 
from Albert above the valley of the Ancre. Those are obvious 
intentions, as clear as sunlight to the enemy, so that we need 
" make no mystery of them to ourselves, but there is a wide gulf 
between intention and achievement, and German storm-troops 
- have learnt very painful, tragic lessons lately, which have given 
pause to their High Command. Nevertheless, their menace is 
serious, and will only be thwarted this time, as before, by the 
enormous courage of our troops. 

There was a heavy wet mist this morning, amounting to a 
thick white fog in low-lying ground, and it was such a morning 
as that of March 21, when the German avalanche began to 
move. With the noise of loud gun-fire in continuous thunder- 
rolls, it seemed to me certain that another great battle was 
beginning, but no reports had been received up to midday, 
and I could get no news of any important German action. 
But the storm of battle may break out again at any moment, 
-and upon the issue of this next phase depends the enemy 
hopes and our security. 


f 


PART IV 


THE NORTHERN ATTACK 


I 


THE DRIVE ACROSS TO LYS 
APRIL 9 


A HEAVY and determined attack was begun against us this 
morning a considerable distance north of our recent battles, 
‘on about eleven miles of front, between Armentiéres and the 
La Bassée Canal. So far as news comes to us up to this after- 
noon, the enemy has succeeded in driving through our outpost 
lines, while our troops are holding him by Givenchy on the 
right and about Fleurbaix on the left. 

This new attack was preceded by a long, concentrated bom- 
bardment, which has gradually been increasing during the last 
day or two, until it reached wild heights of fury last night 
and early this morning. The enemy has used poison-gas in 
immense quantities, and it may be estimated that during the 
night he flung over 60,000 gas-shells in order to create a wide 
zone of this evil vapour and stupefy our gunners, transport, and 
infantry if they were caught without their masks, which is improb- 
able. His gun-fire reached out to many towns and villages behind 
our lines, like Béthune and Armentiéres, Vermelles and Philo- 
sophe, Merville and Estaires, and this did not cease round 
Armentiéres until 11.80 this morning, though farther south, 
from Fleurbaix, his infantry attack was in progress at an early 
hour, certainly by eight o’clock, and his barrage lifted in order 
to let his troops advance. The strength of his attack is not 
yet known with any certainty, but three divisions are in that 
area, including the 44th Reserve, the 81st and the 10th Ersatz, 
and it is probable that he has other forces engaged. 
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Part of our line was held hy Portuguese troops, who, for a 
long time, have been between Laventie and Neuve-Chapelle 
holding positions which were subject to severe raids from time 
totime. They are now in the thick of this battle, most fiercely 
beset, and unfortunately giving ground too rapidly. 

It is a battle over old and famous ground, where early in 
this war there was most deadly strife during the struggle 
round Neuve-Chapelle in March of 1915, and at Festubert. It 
is ground where our Indian infantry attacked again and again 
with most gallant courage, and where, afterwards, the survivors 
held the lines through the spring and summer, so that the flat 
fields all round, with fringes of willows along the narrow canals 
that intersect all this moist land and villages behind, like 
' Estaires and Laventie and places of ruin like La Gorgue and 
Richebourg and Quinque-Rue, will be for ever haunted with 
memories of those dark-eyed men who to French peasants 
seemed fairylike princes and figures out of Arabian Nights’ 
tales. They disappeared long ago, through the mists of these 
flats, to other fighting fields in other countries. 

Suddenly the enemy has struck, and the centre of strife for 
a moment has shifted. It is an awkward ground for attack 
and bad weather for such ground, because the enemy has to 
advance across dead-flat marshes, cut through and through by 
an intricate system of canals, which must be all flooded now, 
after heavy rain and shell-fire, which has broken the banks. 
All the enemy’s efforts this morning do not seem to have carried 
him far through those marshes, and up to the time I write his 
storm-troops are being held back and shattered by machine-gun 
fire before Givenchy, outside an outpost in the marshes sap, 
and at a place called Picantin, in front of Laventie. If he gets 
no farther, his venture will be futile except as a demonstration 
in order to weaken our reserves by further casualties and 
increase the strain on our main defence. Meanwhile his own 
losses must be reaching prodigious figures. To-day again many 
of his men lie dead in those swamps by Neuve-Chapelle. 


ee | Aprit 10 

In my message yesterday I told as much as was known of the 
attack which began in the morning against the British and 
Portuguese troops between Armentiéres and Givenchy, on the 
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La Bassée Canal, the strength and purpose of it being then 
uncertain. It is now clear that this battle, still in progress 
to-day, is a new and formidable offensive with large objectives, 
and is not merely a demonstration to withdraw our troops from 
the area of the Somme. It is also made certain by this new 
thrust that the German High Command have decided to throw 
the full weight of their armies against us in an endeavour to 
destroy our forces in Northern France instead of dividing their 
efforts by striking also at the French. 

I believe their plan is to edge off as much as possible from the 
French armies, holding them in check by defensive fighting 
and counter-attacks, in order to concentrate their masses of 

men and guns opposite the British lines and hurl them in a 
' series of blows now on our right and now on our left, following 
each success as far as its possibilities admit. It is a menace 
which calls for the supreme effort of the armies of the nation 
and the Allies. 

Yesterday the enemy struck north on our left, beginning, 
as I have said, in the flat grounds opposite Neuve-Chapelle as 
the centre of the thrust, with Fleurbaix north and Givenchy 
south, and extending this morning farther north still, above 
Armentiéres, and including the ridge of Messines. The 34th 
and 40th Divisions were on the left of the Portuguese, and the 
55th on their right. 

As yesterday, so to-day, they have succeeded in breaking 
through parts of our first defensive systems, and their threat 
this morning was most vehement in the neighbourhood of 
Estaires, although our counter-attacks have since driven the 
enemy back part of the way. Enormous gun-fire was directed 
against our positions along all this line last night again, after 
yesterday morning’s bombardment, and continued without 
pause through a very unquiet night, when all through the hours 
this tumult of great guns beat upon one’s ears with continued 
drum-fire, and all the sky was full of flame and light. 

This morning, again, when I went up into French Flanders 
and through villages which the enemy has been shelling, regard- 
less of women and children there, this frightful unceasing 
thunder was as loud as ever and told one without further news 
that the battle was still going on and that the Germans were 
extending its zone. 

T have told in my previous message the first outline of what 
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happened yesterday, but there is more to tell. The great 
achievement of the day on the part of our troops engaged was 
the magnificent stand of the 55th Division—all Lancashire 
troops—who held our right flank firm against fierce, repeated 
attacks, some four times stronger than themselves in numbers, 
and who, when the Portuguese troops on their left were 
broken, formed flank on their left, and so withstood the 
enemy’s hammer-blows that at the end of the day and this 
morning our line was still unbroken there. Givenchy was still 
ours, and the enemy’s waves of men lay shattered in front of 
them, and 750 prisoners were in our hands. 

It was a tragedy for the Portuguese that the heaviest bom- 
bardment, in a storm of gun-fire as atrocious in its fury as any- 
thing of the kind since March 21, was directed against the 
centre which they held. It was annihilating to their outposts 
and smashed their front-line defences, which were stoutly held. 
It beat backwards and forwards in waves of high explosives 
from the trench line opposite Neuve-Chapelle to the second 
line opposite Fauquissart and Richebourg-St.-Vaast. ' Large 
numbers of heavy guns also searched behind these defence 
systems for cross-roads, ammunition dumps, railways, villages, 
and headquarters of units, while Portuguese batteries were 
assailed with gas-shells and flying steel. The Portuguese front 
line was overwhelmed by this intensity of bombardment, and 
their line had to fall back to the second system. This was 
attacked by enemy assault-troops, and between six and seven 
in the morning they had reached Fauquissart. The barrage 
lifted at seven o’clock for a general attack on the second line. 
Here the strongest body of the Portuguese troops made some 
kind of a stand, but by eleven o’clock the Germans had forced 
a way through to Laventie, and the position round Fleurbaix 
was threatened. They were then holding a line through Riche- 


bourg-St.-Vaast and Laventie, but it was difficult to make a © 


stand here as the Portuguese troops had by that time eee 
put out of action. 

The Portuguese field-artillery served ‘their guns as long as 
possible and destroyed the breech-blocks whenever it was 
inevitable to leave a gun behind. Portuguese gunners attached 
to our heavy batteries behaved with real courage, firing and 
laying and carrying up ammunition all through the battle under 
dangerous shelling, and our artillery officers report that nothing 
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could have been better than the way they stuck it. One battalion 
of their infantry also held on gallantly to Lacouture until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when they were charged by the enemy. 


. This enemy advance in the centre straight through the — 


Portuguese put a severe strain upon the 55th, who were already 
sustaining terrific attacks on the right by Givenchy. Many of 
these Lancashire men had been in their billets sleeping peace- 
fully when news of the battle came the night before last, and 
they had to turn out at once and go straight to the trenches 
under an abominable fire. 

If all of them were like the lad I met this morning in charge 
of an escort of German prisoners, sitting on top of a ladder, 
with -his steel hat on the back of his head while he told me of 
his astounding adventures in the dialect of Warrington, for all 
the world like a music-hall comedian, in ‘spite of the horrors 
which he had seen and now described, they must have been 
remarkable fellows. Oppressed as I was with a sense of tragedy, 
this boy’s monologue, with the snarl of shrapnel as musical 
accompaniment, made me laugh, as he sat up there with his 
funny face saying the drollest things. But it wasn’t a comedy 
at all for those Lancashire men. It was grim fighting in a 
bad little corner of hell. For that was Givenchy yesterday 


and to-day. The enemy attacked it in crowds, and captured 


it in the morning in spite of the deadly rifle and machine-gun 
fire from these men of the 55th Division. He was hurled out 
again by parties of bombers and riflemen, but returned to the 
attack and regained half the village. Then in the night these 
Lancashire lads, many of them new drafts just arrived in 
France, counter-attacked once more, and drove the enemy 
clean out and farther back than where he had started. They 
also took over 700 prisoners, whom I saw to-day, and a very 


hefty crowd of grey wolves they were, in spite of some boys — 
in glasses, who were under the average size. The rest of them 


were tall, strapping fellows and did not look cowed by their 


capture. Some of them had lost their way in the fog, which 


otherwise was to their advantage, because in some places they 
penetrated between Portuguese posts before they were seen. 
But one lot strayed hopelessly, and came into one of our com- 
munication iat be 

‘‘ Now, boys,” said one of our officers, ‘ get your bombs 
ready and shout.”’ 
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“We did shout,” said the Lancashire lad with the funny 
face. “Then these Johnnies put up their hands and said 
* Kamerad,’ just as you read in t’ picture papers, and I took 
ten of ’em, though I’m only nineteen.” 

In hard fighting the Lancashires and Yorkshires took most 
of their men, and these Germans are crestfallen, for before the 
battle a document was read out to them saying that the 55th 
Division in front of them was not to be feared because it was 
very weak and very tired, and the German storm-troops would 
be attacking in the proportion of three regiments to six British 
companies, and would have no trouble. On the left beyond 
the flank of the 55th Division the situation was more serious, 
and parties of the enemy crossed the River Lys and got into 
the neighbourhood of Croix-du-Bac and to the outskirts of 
Estaires. They were apparently not in big numbers there, and 
this morning were driven back over the Lys. In the centre, 
where the Portuguese were forced to fall back, the weight of 
the German attack then fell on the British. troops, who fought 
magnificent defensive actions. Counter-attacks were also made 
with the greatest gallantry. Near another place, called Huit- 
Maisons, or Eight Houses, some of our men held out in an 
outpost for many hours and kept the enemy back by their 
fire. 

From captured maps and other information it is proved that 
the enemy had most ambitious objectives yesterday, which 
should have brought him to the outskirts of Béthune on the 
canal bank; but owing to the brave fighting of our men he 
was not able to achieve this purpose. Two German aviators 
brought down in our lines say that yesterday’s battle was only 
the beginning of a great attempt north on a twenty-five-miles 
front, and this is borne out by the extension of the attack 
to-day above Armentiéres and up by the Messines Ridge. Of 
that most northerly attack I know as yet little, because I 
was in a region farther south this morning. 


APRIL 11 


YESTERDAY afternoon and to-day the enemy has exerted all 
his strength in men and guns in the battle now raging from the 
River Lys to Wytschaete, and our troops have been fighting 
without respite to hold him on our main defensive positions 
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and thrust him back from important ground by repeated 
counter-attacks. 

Once again our men are outnumbered—the same men like 
the 50th, 51st, 55th, 9th, 19th, and 25th Divisions who fought 
until they could hardly stand in the week that followed March 21. 
It is only by the courage and stubborn will of battalions 
weakened by losses, and of small parties holding out with grim 
valour, and of individual soldiers animating their comrades by 
acts of brave example that the enemy has been unable to make 
rapid progress, and, at Wytschaete and Messines, has been 
flung back for a time with the most bloody losses. 

Our men of the 34th and 50th Divisions have had to give 
ground along the Lys Canal south of Armentiéres, blowing up 
bridges behind them and the railway bridge at Armentiéres, 
and the enemy is now trying to thrust forward south of Merville 
by bending back our line from Lestrem and getting his guns 
across the Lys. This he has been able to do in some places by 
temporary bridges, which we have shelled to pieces as he crossed, 
and under our fire his engineers are trying to build a stronger 
bridge south-west of Erquinghem, where, in happier days, we 
had a Red Cross Hospital. We have had to fall back from 
Armentiéres, holding the line from Nieppe to Steenwerck, and 
the city of Armentiéres, where once there was gay life even in 
time of war, with many bright little restaurants and tea-shops, 
until the enemy poured shell-fire over them and filled all the 
houses and cellars with poison-gas, is now a kind of No Man’s 
Land between the lines. 

This morning the ceaseless tumult of gun-fire was loud and 
terrible over all this countryside, and there were strange and 
thrilling scenes on all the roads leading to the battle zone, 
where our infantry and gunners were going forward to stem 
the tide, and masses of transport moved, and civilians passed 
them in retreat to villages outside the wide area of shell-range, 
‘and wounded men came staggering down afoot if they could 
walk, or were brought down by ambulances threading their 
way through all this surge and swirl of war if they were badly 
hit. No man who had any strength to walk would use an 
ambulance wanted for weaker comrades, and I saw some little 
groups of English and Scottish soldiers with bandaged arms 
and heads standing about for rest on their way back, chatting 
quietly to villagers, old women and girls, mixed up in a most 
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tragic way with the scenes of war which have suddenly engulfed 
their homes as the tide beats closer. Here and there stretcher- 
bearers waited with their burdens on the roadsides, among 
them men of the Black Watch of the 9th Division with the 
red heckle in their bonnets, calm and grave like statues, be- 
side their wounded comrades lying there with white upturned 
faces and never a murmur or groan. 

They were the heroes who yesterday, with gallant hearts, 
came up at a quick pace when the enemy was in Wytschaete 
and Messines, and in a fierce counter-attack the South African 
Scots of the 9th Division drove him off the crest of the ridge 
and dealt him a deadly blow. There on that high ground 
which we won in battle last June, when English and Irish and 
New Zealand troops stormed the ridge and captured thousands 
of prisoners, the enemy yesterday fell in great numbers, and 
his dead lie thick, and though he came on wave after wave 
after all his day’s agony and struggle, he has not gained a yard 
of the crest, but is beaten back to the reverse side of the slope. 

I have already told how, south of Armentiéres, between 
Neuve-Chapelle and Fleurbaix, the centre of our line was 
pressed back by hammer-blows against the Portuguese, but 
how the Lancashire men of the 55th Division held firm on the 
right wing by Givenchy by attacks and counter-attacks in 
which that patch of ruined earth changed hands several times. 
Yesterday and to-day the enemy has renewed his attacks there 
without success, and though those Lancashire lads have been 
hard pressed, they have never given up their position, and have 
killed uncountable numbers of German storm-troops. They 
say that they have wiped out wave after wave and company 
after company, but always more men come, as though with 
inexhaustible reserves. The enemy, repulsed here, tried vester- 
day to drive farther north, where he had gained ground from 
the 50th Division, and to cross the Lys Canal north and south 
of Estaires. In parts it was shallow enough for his troops to 
wade, and they tried to do this, but machine-gun fire of Scottish | 
troops caught these men in the ditch and heaped it with their 
bodies. In the passage of the Lys he was more successful, 
striking south of Estaires towards Lestrem, and while pressing 
forward higher up by Armentiéres. 

Yesterday afternoon the situation was anxious for our men 
up there. Some Northumberland Fusiliers and Royal Scots, 
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after desperate fighting against overwhelming odds, were forced 
to withdraw from Houplines owing to the enemy’s capture of 
Ploegsteert—poor old Plug Street Wood, famous as our train- 
ing school of war—and at the same time the enemy’s pressure 
- was intense south of Armentiéres, and he crossed the Lys 
below Erquinghem. 

The Northumberland Fusiliers and their comrades of the 
34th Division, grievously few compared with the hostile hordes 
about them, and almost, though never quite, out of touch with 
the troops on the right and the left, took up the line from the 
junction of the Armentiéres railway with La Bizet, while at the 
same time some of them were holding round Nieppe, very 
isolated, because the enemy at that time had penetrated into 
the village of Steenwerck behind them. 

The forces holding Armentiéres drew back northwards. This 
left a dangerous gap on the left of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
and Royal Scots, and there was another gap on their right 
between them and men of the 20th Middlesex Regiment, who 
were holding the outer defence of Estaires. 

In order to fill these gaps and support our thin line, mixed 
troops made up of any units that could be gathered together 
from the 29th, 25th, and 50th Divisions, among them Royal 
Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers, advanced to reinforce 
and beat back the enemy opposite Croix-du-Bac and a place 
called the White Dog, or Chien-Blanc, and Les Haies, below 
Steenwerck. At seven o’clock last evening the enemy renewed 
his attacks all along this line, and after desperate fighting 
succeeded in forcing our men back a little north-east of Lestrem 
and a few hundred yards back between Steenwerck and Armen- 
tiéres. But the gaps were filled up by gallant men, among 
whom were a Trench-Mortar Company, who made a fine counter- 
attack and beat back the enemy at a critical hour. On the 
previous day a similar act was done by 350 men of the Cyclist 
Corps, who reinforced the centre of the Portuguese line and 
checked the enemy when his drive was a grave menace. 

‘In the afternoon the battle spread northwards into Flanders, 
the enemy opening a more intense bombardment and attacking 
in heavy forces almost as far as Gheluvelt (east of Ypres). 
There was fierce fighting round the White Chateau at Hollebeke, 
and the enemy worked from Hollebeke and up from Warneton 
and “ Plug Street ”’ in his rush for Wytschaete and the Messines 
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Ridge, which were his chief objectives. It was then that some 
of. our Scottish and South African troops made a charge, hurl- 
ing the enemy out of Wytschaete village, while other English 
battalions stormed the whole crest of the ridge and cleared it 
from end to end, though possibly the enemy still remains in 
the village of Messines on the other side of the slope. 

One thing in this new phase of the war is very cruel and 
makes one’s heart ache, however steeled to war’s inevitable 
brutalities. It is the way in which poor people, non-com- 
batants, have been stricken by the enemy’s ruthless methods. 
It is not to be helped that as the German tide ebbs over new 
ground the menace and the horror of this advance should travel 
ahead and cause the evacuation of old people, women, young 
girls, and children from villages where for nearly four years 
of war they have lived within sound of the guns, but unhurt. 
It is, however, brutal of the enemy to fling hundreds of gas- 
shells without warning into a town like Béthune, crowded, as 
he knows, with civilians, as last June he did into Armentiéres, 
and to scatter a harassing fire of shrapnel and high-velocity 
shells into little hamlets remote from his fighting-lines. From 
Béthune there are many women and children in our hospitals 
suffering from gas-poisoning, and to-day and yesterday I have 
been into villages where shells have fallen before the people 
there had any chance of escape. Through one village yester- 
day passed a man carrying a baby with its arm blown off, and 
many old men and women have been wounded. All these 
people are very brave, astoundingly gallant. I have only seen 
a few women weeping to-day, though there was great cause 
for tears. 


Apri. 12 
THE enemy is playing the great game, in which he is flinging 
all he has into the hazard of war. He has, of course, a stupen- 
dous number of men, and while holding his lines across. the 
Somme, after his drive down from St.-Quentin, and playing a 
defensive part against the French on our right, he has moved up 
to the north, with secrecy and rapidity, large conecntrations 
of troops and guns for new and tremendous blows agiuinst us.. 
This is continuing his now determined policy to hurl his 
strongest weight against the British Armies in an attempt to 
crush us before either France or America is able to draw off 
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his divisions by counter-offensives. So now our troops in the 
north are faced by enormous forces. Nearly thirty German 
divisions are against them from Wytschaete to La Bassée Canal, 
and with those troops innumerable machine-guns, trench- 
mortars, and massed batteries of field-guns, very quick to get 
forward in support of their infantry. 

It is right and just towards our people to say quite simply, 
and without rodomontade or false heroics, that this northern 
offensive is as menacing as that which began southwards on 
March 21, and that our gallant men among those little red- 
brick villages in French Flanders and in the flat fields between 
Bailleul and Béthune are greatly outnumbered, and can only 
hold back the enerhy by fighting with supreme courage. They 
have done wonderful things, as I shall tell. Small bodies of 
them, battalions of divisions heavily engaged over a wide 
front, with the enemy trying to pierce through at many places 
with sharp spear-heads of storm-troops plentifully armed with 
machine-guns, have held on to outposts, sometimes isolated, 
sometimes thinly in touch with other bodies of men, and have 
stayed there fighting under intense fire, but all the time inflict- 
ing bloody losses on the attacking forces and forbidding them 
to pass. 

So was it when the King’s Liverpools, King’s Own, and other 
Lancashire troops of the 55th Division defended the village 
line between Givenchy and Festubert after the Germans had 
broken through the Portuguese in the centre. Their left flank 
was exposed, but they not only kept their line intact but 
defended each one of its saps and outposts. 

It was Liverpool men who held out in the Death-or-Glory 
sap, and in another farther north, where they repulsed all 
attacks, and seeing a periscope suddenly appear out of the 
earth in front of them made a rush round it and killed an 
Austrian officer observing for Austrian guns. 

In reporting this episode they sent the following message : ‘ 

‘Enemy attempted to use binocular periscope opposite our 
sap. Party went out and killed an Austrian officer and two - 
men, and the periscope has been handed over to the group, to 
whom it will be very useful.’ 

I saw a number of men to-day belonging to these Liverpool 
battalions, to the Durham Light Infantry, the Royal Scots, 
the Royal Scottish Fusiliers, and other units engaged in these 
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battles, and they described the fighting which happened after 
the Germans captured Neuve-Chapelle. Parties of the enemy 
broke into houses in Laventie and fixed their machine-guns 
in the rooms, firing through widows down the streets and 
flinging out bombs upon our men, who tried to rout them 
out. 

One party of the Durhams of the 50th Division was as holding 
an isolated position on the Lys in front of Estaires, and in the 
dusk a German officer with some men stood up on the canal 
bank and shouted to them, “ Are you English ? ” 

““ We are,” cried a young sentry of the Durhams. 

*“ Are you wounded ?”’ asked the German officer in good 
English. 

** Not all of us,” said the Durham boy. 

‘* Surrender,”’ shouted the German officer, but this time he 
was answered with rifle-shot. 

Forty men came out of houses along the river-side, and a 
sergeant of the Durhams thought they were Portuguese, and 
said, “‘ Come on down and join them.” 

He went too far and was taken prisoner, but our men poured 
rifle-fire into the Germans, who now came swarming up. 

** We killed a good few of them,” said one of the Durhams, 
“but there were always more to come, and our little party 
had to fall back a bit to escape being captured.” 

One party of Royal Scots, Scottish Fusiliers, and Gordons 
of the 51st Division sent up with two machine-guns to strengthen 
the line in front of Estaires and Laventie found themselves 
under fire of the German machine-guns in great numbers, and 
at the same time were bombed by German aeroplanes, which 
flew low over their heads with a loud roar of engines and rush 
of air. The machine-gunners of the Liverpools are wonderful 
fellows, and on the first day by Givenchy, when their guns 
were knocked out and buried by shell-fire, they dug them up 
again and served them again, and both officers and men be- 
longing to the machine-gun companies fought with revolvers 
and bombs, while guns were kept going by their comrades. 
A sergeant of the 8rd Division served a field-gun until the 
enemy was close on him, and fired 200 rounds between 600 and 
200 yards into waves of Germans. The trail of his gun was 
broken by shell-burst, and the breech-block was so injured that 
between each round he had to prise it open with a pickaxe. 
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At last, when the enemy was about to rush him, he destroyed 
his gun and escaped. 

I described yesterday how I saw over 700 prisoners who had 
been taken by these Lancashire troops. They were trapped 
with fine skill by officers and men familiar with every twist 
and turn in the ground near Givenchy. When the enemy 
broke in, the Liverpools worked round them and cut them off, 
not once but several times. In one trip of this kind they 
rounded up 300 Germans, and 50 of them surrendered to one 
of our brigade majors and his orderly, the order being given 
by a German officer who had been taken first. A certain keep 
near Festubert was penetrated by the enemy yesterday with 
two companies, but the King’s Liverpools made a counter- : 
attack in the evening and destroyed them almost to a man. | 
A division flank of their troops was exposed by the German 
thrust through Neuve-Chapelle, a defensive flank was formed 
by tunnellers and small parties of Portuguese under our officers 
and some Seaforths, and they have held on since with most 
resolute courage. 

Other men came up to strengthen the line sent up in old 
London omnibuses and lorries. Meanwhile the Scots of the 
51st Division “ still sticking it,” as the Germans said in their 
balloon message on the Somme battlefields, were fighting again 
in their same grim old way along the River Lawe between 
Locon and Lestrem. They had come up north, after their 
terrific and exhausting adventures, from Hermies across the old 
battlefields. There was no rest for them, and they took up 
their line and held it against frightful attacks. At dawn yester- 
day morning the strong post of Vielle-Chapelle held by Gordons 
was fiercely assaulted, and they fought on hour after hour, 
killing the enemy every time. his storm-troops made a rush. 
Scots also defended the main road between Locon and Lestrem, 
upon which the enemy has poured his fire, but where the 
Highlanders would not let him pass, and where waves of 
Germans have fallen under rifle, machine-gun, and field-gun 
fire. 

These are acts of heroism which prove once again the quality 
of our men, their stubborn courage in defence, their hatred of 
giving ground. The enemy has put already well over 100 
divisions into the battle-line since March 21, and about ninety 
of these have been against our troops. In this new battle 
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between Wytschaete and La Bassée Canal nearly thirty divisions 
are engaged, and of those six divisions were in the narrow front 
north of Lys, driving forward through Nieppe to Steenwerck. 
There was another group of divisions thrusting through south 
of Armentiéres, which was caught in the pincers, and a new 
German division was suddenly flung in south-west and drove 
through Estaires towards Merville. 

Last night they drove in a wedge between Lestrem and 
Merville and gained the position of Calonne-sur-la-Lys, east of 
St.-Venant, to which they are trying to force their way to-day 
with fierce intensity of gun-fire and big concentration of machine- 
gunners and riflemen. 

A bloody battle is now being fought out on the ground below 
the forest of Nieppe. I was all over that ground the day 
before yesterday, when the enemy was near by at Lestrem, and 
it was from villages there among the woods and between Haze- 
brouck and St.-Venant that I saw the evacuation of many 
families while German shrapnel was overhead, and the tumult 
of the guns was louder and closer. To-day the tide of war has 
flowed over some of the places through which they trekked 
only a day ago, and many of their houses have already been 
shattered by German gun-fire. The scene to-day along the 
line of this hostile invasion was most tragic, because all the 
cruelty of war was surrounded by a beauty so intense that 
the contrast was horrible. The sky was of summer blue, with 
sunshine glittering on the red-tiled roofs of cottages, and on 
their whitewashed walls, and on their little window-panes. 
All the hedges were clothed with green and flaked by the snow- 
white thorn-blossom. In a night, as it seemed, all the orchards 
of France have flowered, and cherry- and apple-trees are in 
the full splendour of bloom. The fields are powdered with 
close-growing daisies, and the shadows of the trees are long 
across the grass as the sun is setting. But over all this and 
in the midst of all this is agony and blood; on the roads are 
fugitives, wounded soldiers, dead horses, guns, and transport. 
There are fires burning on the hill-sides. I saw their flames 
and their great rolling clouds of smoke rise this morning from 
places where, the day before, I had seen French peasants 
ploughing as though no war were near, and young girls scatter- 
ing grain over fields harrowed by small brothers, and old women 
bending to the soil in small farmsteads where all their life was 
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centred, until suddenly a frightful truth touched them, and 
they had to leave. Sometimes to-day I wished to God the 
sun would not shine like this, nor nature mock at one with its 
thrilling beauty of life. 

However, our men are full of confidence ; if they were forced 
back they are glad to know that they made the enemy pay 
heavy prices, and that our line is still unbroken. They are 
full of faith that against all odds we shall hold our own in the 
last battle of all. The pageant of the roads is the same, the 
young gunners on their horses and mules riding by like knights 
in their steel caps, the infantry marching with a whistling tune 
on their lips, the transport crawling by with dogs in the wagons, 
and big bunches of daffodils tied to some of the men’s saddles, 
-and old women and children packed among our men in the dim 
recesses of motor-lorries. Officers and men stand about in 
villages, under scattered fire, and every man in the Army is 
doing whatever task falls to him without an outward sign of 
strain, though in the heart of every man is the thought that 
these days may decide the fate of the world and all our life 
now and to come. 


APRIL 14 


THE Commander-in-Chief’s Order of the Day should reveal to 
our people and to the world what is happening out here in 
France—the enemy’s objects to seize the Channel Ports and 
destroy the British Army, and the frightful forces he has 
brought against us‘to achieve that plan, and the call that has © 
come to our troops to hold every position to the last man. 
‘“‘ Many amongst us now are tired. . . . With our backs to the 
wall each one of us must fight to the end.”’ 

Yes, our men are tired—so tired, after a week’s fighting and 
after these last days and nights, that they. can hardly stagger 
up to resist another attack, yet they do so because their spirit 
wakes again above their bodily fatigue ; so tired that they go 
on fighting like sleep-walkers, and in any respite lie in ditches 
and under hedges and in open fields under fire in deep slumber 
until the shouts of their sergeants stir them again. Some of 
these men have been fighting since March 21, with only a few 
days’ rest. . 

You know what the Scottish battalions of the 51st Division 
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have done since that day, fighting all the way back from the 
St.-Quentin front before holding back the German hordes from 
the way to Béthune. The 9th Division have done as much 
and as long, and after all their desperate fighting down from 
Gonnelieu and Gauche Wood to Montauban and Mametz this 
new battle burst upon them, and they flung the enemy off the 
Messines Ridge and barred his way with their bodies. 

~ English battalions of the 55th, 50th, 34th, and 25th Divisions, 
through all that first phase in the south, where they fought 
scores of rear-guard actions with the enemy on both flanks, 
not sleeping for days and nights, have shared in these northern 
battles, and have fought, as Sir Douglas Haig has asked them 
to fight, with their ‘“ backs to the wall.” Often, in outposts 
and keeps, at bridgeheads and cross-roads, in bombarded 
villages and towns, they have fought back from house and 
street, in. Laventie and Merville and Estaires, in Steenwerck 
and Nieppe and Merris and Bailleul and Béthune. Their losses | 
have not been light in this heroic fighting. England and Scot- 
land must steel their hearts to this sacrifice of their sons. The 
enemy still storms against them with fresh men, always fresh 
men, mn overwhelming numbers. Little groups are left out of 
gallant companies, but these bands of brothers—Royal Fusi- 
liers, Worcesters, Sherwoods, “ Koylies,” Royal Scots and 
Scottish Borderers, Liverpools and Yorkshires, and Durham 
Light Infantry—have no surrender in their souls, and if they 
yield it is to death. 

A dreadful scene of war closes on us and draws nearer to 
places not ‘long ago outside its zone—engulfing dear towns and 
villages in which our soldiers lived behind the lines familiar 
among the people. Merville, with its Flemish gables and old 
inns and houses and dainty shops, is now shelled to ruin, and 
its streets are littered with dead. Into stately Bailleul, with 
its bell-shaped tower and its great market square and solid old 
houses, built for merchant princes of the sixteenth century, the 
enemy is flinging enormous shells, and yesterday, when I went 
that way to villages around all the storm of battle was centred 
there, and there was a dreadful sweep of fire bearing down 
on Merris, close by, and down the road for miles came the 
people of Bailleul, streaming away from that city in which 
their homes were being smashed by high explosives. 

I have told how yesterday, in the sunlight of a golden day 
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of spring, with all nature singing over the fields, I saw the fires 
of war burning and high columns of smoke. That night the 
- scene of war became infernal up in Flanders. It was a clear, 
starlight night, and for miles the horizon was lit by the flame 
of burning farms and stores and ammunition dumps, and all 
this pale sky was filled with the wild glare of fires and by the | 
flash of guns. German air-raiders came out dropping bombs. 
The sound of their engines was a droning song overhead, and 
our shrapnel winked and flashed about them. Flights of our 
aeroplanes went out over the positions, and night was noisy 
with their explosions as they dropped tons of bombs over the 
German troops. To people living in the villages of Flanders, 
from which one can see the whole sweep of the battle-line, that 
night was full of terror, and from their windows they watched 
the burning of places from which they had escaped, and bonfires 
of their homes, and these refugees with sleeping children at 
their breasts wept. Yesterday the weather changed and there 
was no sunlight in the sky, but it was leaden grey with a north- 
east wind howling, and over all the fields dense white fog. I 
went to places where if there had been any clearness I could 
have seen every shell-burst and the whole range of battle, but 
now I could see nothing of it. It was a drama of noise 
beating against one’s ears and against one’s heart, and a 
strange terrible thing to stand there, blind as it were, listening | 
to the infernal tumult of gun-fire south of Bailleul, with knock- 
ings and sledge-hammer strokes loud and shocking above the 
Incessant drum-fire of field-artillery. German shells came 
howling over into fields and villages beyond Bailleul, bursting 
with gruff coughs, and there was an evil snarl of shrapnel in 
the mist. 

It was the noise of one of the greatest battles in history, and 
I listened to it with faith and hope that the enemy would be. 
held back this day by our heroic men out there in those wet 
fields. Men were coming to their aid. Our guns were coming 
up, more gunners and more guns for this northern battle. They 
did not waste any time though they had travelled hard and 
were dog-weary. They were getting into position—in places 
where I never expected to see guns at work—dumping down 
their shells, making their wagon-lines, unlimbering. There was 
no fluster. Officers and men went about their work quietly 
with a word or two. They were white with dust, which filled 
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the lines about their eyes, but officers gave their commands 
cheerily, and the men carried on gamely. 

I saw one battery come into action and fire its first shots. 

They startled some old women tramping by with bundles on 
their backs getting away from these villages, once so snug 
under red-tiled roofs, now very sinister, in spite of blossoms in 
their orchards and on their hedges. Their doors were open, 
and there was no one at home. Odd shells had pierced some 
of their rafters, and groups of our men sat close under their 
walls, hunched up with their heads drooping, and in ditches by 
roadsides, or stood with their backs to the wall of some old 
Flemish church, in that way which always tells one that the 
place is in shell-range and a likely target for German guns. 
_ Little bodies of troops marched up towards the battle-line, 
led forward by some young: officer with grave eyes. They were 
streaked with dust and carried heavy packs with their. rifles 
slung. And all about were men of those battalions who have 
been fighting through all this battle, dirty and tattered, men 
with the thin gaunt look of soldiers who have been long under 
fire in the battle-line, but still hard, with tightened lips and 
steel in their eyes. Some of them slept a while, stretched out 
in fields, fathoms deep in sleep. Some of them drowsed as 
they marched. In one of their headquarters where I went a 
Staff officer slept on his chair in a small farmhouse room, filled 
with other officers discussing the plans of battle. - In another 
headquarters, on the Scherpenberg, near the battle-line, so near 
that a shell came through the roof of the hut when they were 
taking a meal, a Staff officer was so tired after four days and 
nights of battle that he could not remember one day from 
another, though when a message came over the wire to say 
that the enemy was attacking again, he became alert at once, 
and wakefulness came into his eyes as he went out to give 
new orders. 

I go into these Flemish cottages and barns and our camp 
huts, from which these battles are being directed and where 
there is always a chance of intrusion by high explosives, and 
find these officers of ours as chatty, smiling, and calm as they 
have always been in the gravest hours. Yet it is courage and 
not light-heartedness that keeps them like this, and they stare 
very frankly at the truth of things and see it nakedly. The 
truth of things is without camouflage on every road and in 
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every field: the tragedy, cruelty, splendour, and hope of this 
challenge of fate that has-come to our men. 

The worst tragedy, apart from the ordeal of our fighting men, 
is the plight of people who lived in places now caught in the 
flame of war. Out of Bailleul and Merville and Estaires, out 
of scores of hamlets and farmsteads which all of us out here 
knew in happier days they are coming far back in farm-carts 
and gigs and donkey-carts, on bicycles and afoot, with wheel- 
barrows and perambulators, on British gun-wagons and in 
British lorries. They are enormously brave these old, old 
women and these young girls and children. They sit aloft on 
the big hay-carts piled high with furniture, while their farm* 
horses stumble on down long roads, and old women nod or 
sleep like babes on coloured mattresses, and girls call out 
*“* Good luck !”’ to our soldiers. They drive their cattle before 
them, and yesterday I saw great herds of cows coming back 
from the country round Bailleul. Small boys with young 
mothers tramp sturdily on with one hand clasping their mother’s 
skirt and gripping a bundle of clothes, young heroes of France 
with the courage of their race. To the last moment some of 
these people stay in their villages under fire, standing about 
among our steel-hatted men with no covering to their braided 
hair, until at last they know they must go or die. So now 
they are moving away from the battle zone, cared for as far 
as possible by the French and British authorities. 

These men of ours have exceeded all their previous records 
of valour, though God knows they have filled three years and 
more with acts of courage. JI should want Hundreds of columns 
of a newspaper to tell in full all they have done during these 
last days. I can only tell a few things baldly, like a catalogue of 
dull facts, though in them is the soul of our race and the great 
supreme sacrifice of the human heart. When the centre was 
broken at Laventie by a colossal thrust against the Portuguese, 
the Northumberland Fusiliers of the 50th Division, East Yorks, 
and Durham Light Infantry were sent up to hold the line of 
the Lys and to defend Estaires. It was too late to form a 
strong defensive line, but these men fought against attack after 
attack by unceasing waves of storm-troops. 

The Durham Light Infantry of the 50th Division held cross- 
ings of the Lys Canal up to Sailly, on a front of 10,500 yards, 
until the enemy struck into Bac-St.-Maur. There was a race 
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for the river, and the Durhams got there first, facing the enemy 
on the other side, and raking them with rifle-fire. A party of 
Durhams held the salient over the river at Lestrem for a long 
time, till it was pounded to mush by German trench-mortars. 
. The bank of the Lys could only be weakly held, and there were 
terrible fights about the bridgeheads, but the enemy crossed 
between them. On the morning of April 10 Estaires was filled 
with shell-fire, and the enemy rushed the swing-bridge and 
swarmed into the western part of the town, but the Durhams 
and Northumberland Fusiliers charged down the streets and 
cleared them of the enemy, making a No Man’s Land fifty yards 
beyond the bridgehead, which they covered with their machine- 
guns. Their line was turned by the enemy breaking through 
higher up, close to Armentiéres, and they had to withdraw. 

A message reached a party of East Yorks saying, ‘‘ The 
enemy is behind us, we are going to fall back.” But they 
refused to retire even then, and fought on until they were 
surrounded and overpowered. 

The Durhams and their comrades dug a line in front of 
Merville, and withdrew there under heavy fire, firing their own 
rifles as they went back step by step, with their faces to the 
enemy. One machine-gunner of ours kept his weapon in action 
until all his comrades had got away and the Germans were 
within seventy yards of him. Then he broke his gun and 
escaped. These men of ours in this position had against them 
two and a half German divisions. 

Near Lestrem some of the Durhams had trouble in blowing 
up a bridge owing to the enemy’s fire, and men of the trench- 
mortar section counter-attacked in order to gain time while 
two companies of the Durhams stayed on the other side of the 
river for, this purpose. When the bridge was blown up the 
survivors on the other side swam across, with machine-gun 
bullets whipping the water about them, and rejoined their 
comrades. | | 

When the enemy attacked Merville in great strength it was 
necessary again to blow up bridges, and on one of them ten 
Germans went up in the explosion after a small party of them 
had crossed, and died fighting with the engineers in charge of 
this work. One bridge was left undestroyed and was seen by 
a brigade major, a man with cool courage. He searched about 
for dynamite in a store he happened to know, and put it in 
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position. But he was attacked by German bombers, and had 
to go more quickly than he is accustomed to move, being a 
man of unflurried manner. | 

There was fierce street fighting in Merville during the dark- 
- ness, and the Durhams and other men fell back fighting. 
Yesterday the enemy attacked again from Merville, and they 
were shot down like rabbits by a fierce rifle-fire, which even 
overmastered their machine-guns. Here yesterday the enemy 
was slaughtered and all his attacks were repulsed with bloody 
losses. 

In all the fighting round the Lys the 40th Division had a hard 
tragic time, and the men were called upon for the greatest 
valour, which they gave to the death. Among those battalions 
were the Suffolks, Yorks, Welsh Regiment, Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, Middlesex, and Highland Light Infantry. They held 
Fleurbaix and - Bois-Grenier on the left of the Portuguese, and 
when the Germans broke through our Allies the division found 
its right flank turned. The 120th Brigade of this division 
formed a defensive flank and held the bridgeheads to cover 
the retreat of the 49th Brigade to the south of Bac-St.-Maur, 
fighting rear-guard actions against swarms of the enemy. 
Parties of the 12th Suffolks, surrounded on three sides, held 
out at Contées Farm till evening, and then fell back to the 
north bank of the Lys. The 18th Yorks on the left held a 
defensive flank along “ Shaftesbury Avenue ”’ to Bois-Grenier 
till eleven o’clock that night. For the next two days there 
was terrible fighting, and only 1200 men remained out of two 
brigades. The 34th Division was unable to keep in touch with 
them, and after holding the Steenwerck switch-line the remnants 
of the 40th Division brigades fell back to Le Mortier. The 
troops were exhausted, but even then the Highland Light 
Infantry, Royal Scottish Fusiliers, and Middlesex Regiment 
counter-attacked and drove back the enemy 630 yards, captur- 
ing machine-guns and prisoners. Under increasing pressure 
they were forced to cross the Lys, blowing up the bridges in 
the very nick of time to prevent the enemy cutting them off, 
and so late that several officers had to swim across to escape. 
The 12th Suffolks and 13th Yorks were still holding stubbornly 
on the left, and the Division fought until almost the last gasp, 
when on April 13 the survivors were relieved by the Australians. 

Meanwhile during this fighting in the Merville sector there 
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were great battles farther north, from Wytschaete Ridge down 
to Neuve-Eglise and Merris,. near Bailleul, which are still 
going on. 

I have already described how the 9th Division of Scots swept 
the enemy back from Messines Ridge. I saw some of their 
officers yesterday while the fighting was still in progress, and 
they say that the. charge of the South-Africans.was one of the 
finest things ever done, because they were still unrested from 
the Battle of the Somme. But they attacked with tremendous 
spirit and flung the enemy back. Unfortunately more masses 
came against them afterwards, and though we still hold Wyt- 
schaete village we now swing back from Messines and the 
southern end of the ridge. 

They were Cheshires of the 25th Division who resisted the 
weight of the German attacks at Neuve-Eglise when the enemy 
brought up several new divisions against these men, who fought 
against fearful odds, and afterwards Worcesters and Sherwoods 
and others made a wonderful counter-attack which drove the - 
enemy out of that place, which was a grave menace to all our 
positions. 

Thirteen to fourteen divisions were put in by the enemy 
between Wytschaete and Bailleul, and for some time it was 
the supreme courage of English county regiments that kept 
back these hordes, fighting day after day. Sappers put up 
stern fights in holding gaps in the line through which the 
,enemy came with his machine-guns, trying to widen them for 
the infantry to follow, as is his method. Several timcs the 
South Wales Borderers and their comrades had their flanks 
exposed by Neuf-Berquin and elsewhere, and had to form defen- 
sive flanks with small parties, who fought to a finish. 

Yesterday the enemy, in intense fighting, made his way into 
-Merris Church, below Bailleul, but was driven back with most 
severe losses. It was a day of fierce battling on this part of 
the front and southwards beyond Merville, but along the 
whole front the enemy was checked. 
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THE FLANDERS FRONT 
APRIL 15 
Durinc the past three days the enemy’s main effort in Flanders 


has been to capture Bailleul and its railways and old Kemmel - 


Hill, from which one can look over to Wytschaete Ridge. For 
this purpose the enemy has thrown in all the weight he could 
gather for these attacks north of Merville, hurrying up fresh 
divisions all through the fighting to replace shattered and 
exhausted troops, and concentrating a large amount of heavy 
and field artillery. 

Up to last night our troops in this area between Merris and 
Wytschaete had engayed some fifteen divisions, only one of 
which had been previously in action in the Somme battle- 
fields, with battalions of special storm-troops, and part of an 
Alpine corps who had orders to take Bailleul at all costs. They 
have not taken Bailleul nor the railway south of it, and our 
outnumbered men, some of whom had been fighting for many 
days and nights without sleep, and always under fire, have 
repulsed the enemy again and again, and inflicted frightful 
losses on him. 

The enemy’s objective was Kemmel on the first day of this 
fighting, that is April 10, and his officers are amazed at the 
resistance made by British soldiers so weak in numbers against 
their tremendous forces. Their dead lie piled up below the 
railway embankment near Bailleul, living waves of Germans 
being mown down by our machine-gunners, who .had good 
targets for their shooting, and although once yesterday our 
flank was momentarily threatened south of this city, now filled 
with the fire of monstrous shells, the line was fully re-established 
last night by counter-attacks, and thirty Germans were made 
prisoners, with machine-guns. 

In order to surround Bailleul two heavy attacks were made 
on the west towards Meteren, and on the east at Neuve-Eglise. 
Near Meteren the enemy failed utterly, and suffered immense 
losses. There has been fierce fighting round a place called 
the Steam Mill, near Meteren, the enemy having been ordered 
to capture the Meteren road and the high ground beyond, at 
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whatever sacrifice. They made the sacrifice, but did not get 
the ground. Last night our troops, who had held Neuve-Eglise 
through three days and nights of intense strife, withdrew, 
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unknown to the enemy, to a line a slight way back from the 
village in order to avoid staying a target for unceasing shell- 
fire. 

It is now enemy soldiers who this morning are in the ruins, 
under fierce bombardment. This battle at Neuve-Eglise has 
been filled with grim episodes, for the village has changed 
hands ‘several times, and each side has fought most fiercely 
and with any kind of weapon, small bodies of men attacking 
and counter-attacking among broken walls and bits of houses, 
and under the stump of the church tower, at dawn and in 


darkness, with rifles and bayonets and bombs. The attack on. 
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this place was really begun farther back, when the enemy 
struck up through Plug Street on April 10, and drove forward 
every day since towards this goal of Neuve-Eglise. All the 
time he was faced and resisted by the troops from Wiltshire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, while other Lancashire 
troops, along with the Northumberland and Worcestershire 
men and others, were holding up the line of the Lys and 
fighting rear-guard actions round Croix-du-Bac, as I have told 
before. 

A body of Wiltshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire men of the 
25th Division held the east of Plug Street Wood when the 
attack burst upon them, and kept their lines intact for two 
days and nights, though the enemy had pierced behind them, 
and west of the wood against other troops fighting back under 
overwhelming pressure towards Neuve-Eglise. The situation 
became serious when the enemy broke into Plug Street village, 
and made a nest of machine-guns there which could not be 
routed out by fierce Lancashire counter-attacks. Our units in 
this fighting belonged mainly to the 17th, 34th, 31st, and 25th 
Divisions, with the 5th and 38rd Divisions, who came up to 
their relief. 

Some of our own machine-gunners on the west of the wood 
acted as infantry and charged the enemy outposts, and when 
the Germans thrust forward again to the hamlet called Romorin 
and a huddle of houses called Les Trois-Pipes, pioneers of 
South Wales Borderers not trained for fighting attacked them 
most gallantly. But the enemy poured up to this place, and 
there was severe fighting there for hours. | 

Meanwhile, on the night of the 11th, men of the 25th Division 
holding Plug Street Wood were ordered to abandon. this 
dangerous position, in which they were nearly surrounded, and 
fall back to a line in front of Neuve-Eglise and La Nieppe. 
They did this in face of the enemy, and the last men in the 
wood were two subalterns who were entirely surrounded by 
Germans. They gathered some bombs and made their way 
down an old trench in the, darkness—there was a glare of fire 
through Plug Street Wood, where in the old days I used to 
visit friends on summer days when snipers’ bullets came whisk- 
ing off the leaves—and by the light of this they made their 
way at last through the enemy lines and so escaped. Some 
other officers were not so lucky. On the way back to the line 
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outside Neuve-Eglise a colonel with a machine-gun section led 
his men against a body of the enemy in possession of a ruin 
called La Grande Munque, and killed a number of them, before 
getting back wounded with the little party of his surviving 
men. 

Later the enemy broke in the neighbourhood of an old 
estaminet called Kort Pyp (the “Short Pipe’’), and round here 
a body of King’s Royal Rifles of the 25th Division fought 
almost to the last man in a desperate action. Another party 
of the same regiment suffered heavily in an heroic action to 
check the enemy south of Neuve-Eglise, towards which they 
were pressing now in great strength. On the night before last 
our line fell back from near La Créche and swung round in a 
loop south of Neuve-Eglise towards Ravetsberg Farm. It was 
then that Neuve-Eglise itself became a place of hellish battle. 

The enemy broke through into its ruined streets, and small 
parties of the Wiltshires, Worcesters, ‘“ Koylies,” and others 
sprang on them or were killed, and fought desperately in back 
yards and over broken walls and in shell-pierced houses wherever 
they could find Germans or hear the tattoo of machine-guns. 
Several times the enemy was cleared out of most of the town, 
and our men held the hollow square containing most of the 
streets and defended it as a kind of fortress, though with 
dwindling numbers under a heavy fire of shells and trench- 
mortars and machine-guns. The enemy was savage in his 
attacks against these men, and from behind the German com- 
manding officers sent up fresh troops with stern orders to have 
done with the business and destroy our men, whom they vastly 
- outnumbered. But they could not take Neuve-Eglise by direct 
assault, and last night our troops, Wiltshires and Cheshires of 
the 25th, made a counter-attack at Crucifix Corner, won ground, 
and brought back five machine-guns, and left there many 
German dead. It was an astounding feat of grim courage. 

But Neuve-Eglise was given up by us for the reasons I have 
stated. The enemy, unable to get it by infantry assault, shelled 
it fiercely by the fire of many guns and made it a death-trap, 
as now it is forthem. Without yielding to a direct assault, our 
men obeyed orders and stumbled out of the cursed place, 
silently and unknown to their enemy, and took up a line farther 
back. 

Southwards the situation is much the same as when I last 
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wrote. The enemy has not made any progress of importance 
beyond Merville and along the Lys Canal above St.-Venant, 
where our men have been holding the line against repeated 
attacks. On Sunday they attacked four times, but each time 
were swept by our machine-gun fire. For a while they got into 
the hamlet called Cornet-Malo, and fixed machine-guns in its 
cottages, but Argylls and Royal Scots of the 61st Division 
drove them out by rifle-fire and bombing. They came on again 
last night and made another breach in the village, but were 
again routed out, while another struggle went on about some 
brickfields near by against our Warwicks of the 61st Division. 

For the moment, therefore, the enemy is checked in his 
ambitious plans, and the heroism of our soldiers has foiled 
his main efforts, broken, for the time being at least, his drive 
towards the coast, and shattered many of his proud divisions, 
many times more in number than our forces in this northern 
battle zone. Fortunately many of our most tired men have 
been relieved. Fresher troops of the 19th, 49th, 59th, and 
38rd are facing the enemy, and the front line is now strongly 
supported. So one may breathe with relief after the anxiety 
of three days ago, when things were at their worst. 

From prisoners and other sources the proud plans, enormous 
hopes, and detailed preparations for this mighty assault with 
the vast strength of the German army are becoming known 
to us. Before the Battle of Armentiéres the greatest secrecy 
was kept. No letters were allowed to be sent and no leave 
given to any German officer or man. No information of any 
kind was given to officers until they reached the line a few 
hours before the battle began, after forced marches from the 
detraining point. 

The order then came: ‘‘ The Sixth German Army on April 9 
is breaking through the English position and will advance on 
Hazebrouck.’” 

It was stated that the second battalion of the 156th Infantry 
Regiment. would follow the 82nd Division and march on Fleur- 
baix. Later an order came saying the division was held up 
at Fleurbaix, and the 156th Infantry Regiment would swing 
to the left and go to Bac-St.-Maur. 

It was when they were crossing the Lys that their casualties 
were heaviest, and the infantry were cut up by our artillery- 
fire, The enemy brought up large numbers of field-guns, many 
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of which were not allowed to register before the battle. Many 
shells fell short and killed German infantrymen. They were 
especially strong in trench-mortars, brought up in baskets, and 
it 1s said that only one mortar in each group was allowed to 
register before action. Their worst trouble was in getting 
transport forward over the sticky mud in the old No Man’s 
Land, and no doubt thousands of men are now working furiously 
to make roads and lay tram-lines. 

The German officers seem to have been inspired with fanatical - 
faith in victory, with which they tried to animate their men. 
Major-General Hofer, commanding a brigade of the Ersatz 
Reserve, who is a one-armed man, led over the first wave, 
brandishing his stick before the astonished soldiers, who had 
never seen one of their high officers going over the top. On the 
night before the attack their losses were heavy under the con- 
centrated fire of our guns on their assembly places, and the 
first waves had to climb over wreckage and dead bodies on 
their way of advance. Their first exaltation must have flickered 
out, I think, for since the beginning of the attack the German 
losses have been ghastly, and their gains have not been as 
great as their hopes. 


APRIL 16 


It seemed inevitable, after‘our loss of Neuve-Eglise, that the 
enemy should make a quick and strong effort to capture Bailleul, 
and this he did last night by putting into the battle three 
divisions of fresh assaulting troops not previously used in this 
fighting, and encircling that city by fierce attacks on the ground 
south-east and east, including the ridge of Ravetsberg and Mont 
de Lille. 

His troops, as I mentioned in my message yesterday describ- 
ing the first attacks on Bailleul, included his Alpine corps of 
Jaegers and possibly a Bavarian division, and the 117th Division. 
Among our men defending the city against these heavy forces 
were Staffords and Notts and Derbies. Yesterday when I was 
in the country round Bailleul the enemy’s guns were working 
up for this new attack, and there was a continual bombardment 
spreading up to Wytschaete Ridge. Heavy shells were being 
flung into Bailleul itself, and the smoke of fires was rising like 
mist from the small towns and villages like Meteren and Mor- 
becque down to Merville. 
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Our guns were also pounding the enemy’s positions, and 
through that bombardment concentrations of German infantry, 
guns, transport, and cavalry were moving up the roads in and 
north of Merville. Intense shell-fire was ranged upon them, 
while our air squadrons went out in the evening and at night 
and dropped large quantities of high explosives upon this 
traffic of men and beasts, so that they must have suffered 
many casualties. : 

In their attacks round Ravetsberg Spur, where all through 
the old Flanders fighting we had camps and hutments known 
by heart among our English and New Zealand troops, and 
divisional headquarters during active operations, the enemy 
must have lost heavily again. For our men were stubborn in 
defence, and their machine-gun fire must have been of a deadly 
nature owing to their positions along the railway and on the 
ridge. But the enemy advanced upon them in waves striking 
up on both sides of Bailleul, so that after strong resistance our 
line was withdrawn beyond the town. For tactical reasons, 
apart from the importance of the railway line, it is better for 
our troops to be out of Bailleul, for it threatened to become like 
Ypres in the old bad days, when all our traffic and transport 
had to pass between buildings falling beneath atrocious shell- 
fire, through squares which were targets for German guns, and 
out by cross-roads which were death-traps. Nevertheless it is 
with deep regret that one thinks of poor old Bailleul in German 
hands after all these years of association with our armies. 
There is not a man with any long service out here who has not 
passed through Bailleul scores of times on the way to Armen- 
tiéres or Kemmel, looking up at its old bell-shape tower in the 
great square surrounded by sixteenth-century houses with 
Flemish roofs and high dormer windows and Renaissance 
fronts. It was a grim old town, with high walls between 
narrow streets and grey brickwork, which looked cold in this 
northern weather, but there were friendly people there, who 
knew and welcomed our men, and many houses were sanctuaries 
in which fighting men could forget war and enjoy for a little 
while the warmth and kindliness of life, with some musician 
among them sitting at the piano in a cosy room among a French 
family with whom they were billeted. Thousands of our officers 
who went forward to the lines about Plug Street or Wyt- 
schaete used to take dinner at the Hétel du Faucon; an old 
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place, not very comfortable or grand within, but where there 
was good food and good wine and good comradeship. There 
was an Officers’ club round the corner of the Grande Place, 
served by comely Flemish lasses ; and here in winter one saw 
groups of muddy fellows straight out of the bogs of Flemish 
battlefields, but merry and bright after a wash and brush up, 
and over the tables one heard them telling strange tales of war 
with a gust of laughter, or remembrance of some moment of 
great peril in their eyes, or a passing salute of the spirit to 
some “ pal’’ who had just “ gone west ’—strange, thrilling, 
tragicomic tales of the way men lived in those old days of 
trench warfare, which some of us thought would last until the 
end. And in old Bailleul there were little tea-shops, where we 
could pass a pleasant hour on the way elsewhere, sitting in the 
courtyards in summer, where flowering plants grew up walls, 
and pleasant women waited among customers who became 
their friends. I remember on one day in one such place a group 
of officers gathered round a little girl, who was an invalid and 
could not walk, and whose delight it was to play tunes on the 
gramophone to these tall soldiers with mud on them, who were 
very gentle and chivalrous to this child with her big blue eyes 
and waxen face. Always in the Grande Place of Bailleul there 
were crowds of men. For three years and more I saw them 
there in all weathers, with snow on their steel hats or the glare 
of the sun, and on the days of battle up in Flanders there was 
a turbulent pageant passing through the square, a pageant of 
guns and wagons and mules and men, with pipes for Scottish 
troops and brass bands for English troops. The King came 
here one day, and all the square was lined by fighting men of 
the Naval Division, and New-Zealanders, and Australians, and 
Scots, and on the steps of the town hall were groups of army 
nurses. Just outside the city, by the asylum for poor old 
women, who had wit enough for terror when shells fell near 
and the sky of night was aflame with the lights of war, we had 
an aerodrome belonging to the Royal Naval Air Service, where 
in hangars and pavilions were as jolly a set of boys as heart of 
man could hope to meet about the world. I went among them 
many times and listened to their queer jargon of “‘ air speech,” 
which is a different language to us “ earth men,” and wondered 
at the amazing courage of these children, who were the great 
knights-errant of the sky and great captains. The enemy used 
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to hate their home here and came over in the darkness and at 
dawn to drop bombs on their sheds, and they told me how this 
sort of thing was devilish awkward when they were shaving or 
in their tubs. They always paid him back for such behaviour 
with terrible vengeance. Crowds of memories come back to me 
about Bailleul, and it is sad now that this dear old city is no 
more than a memory to us who knew its streets so well and its 
friendly people, whom a day or two ago I saw trekking away 
down the long roads of exile while their homes were burning 
behind them. 

The capture of this city belongs to the third great attack 
which has been delivered against us by the enemy since March 
21. Always he has massed his strength opposite our lines and 
struck with full weight against our troops. In the first phase, 
down from St.-Quentin and Cambrai salient, the French came 
to our help and relieved us by their good and gallant aid. But 
the Germans then edged away from the French to strike us 
again, this time at Arras, where they failed. Then the third 
time has now followed in this northern blow; and once again 
our men have had to sustain the abominable pressure of German 
divisions, constantly relieved and supported by fresh divisions 
passing through them, while our troops fight on and on, killing 
the enemy in large numbers, but having to withdraw to new 
lines of defence under these enormous odds. Their heroism and 
their sacrifice are beyond words that may be uttered, except in 
the silence of one’s heart. 

This morning the enemy developed his gain of Bailleul by 
pressing westward of the city, and at the same time delivered 
separate and fierce attacks against Wytschaete village, which 
he appears to have captured after desperate fighting, as well as 
Spanbroekmolen. It is probable that the next German battle 
will be directed against the hills of Kemmel, Mont Noir, and 
Mont Rouge, which run east and west above Bailleul. 
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THE battle from Wytschaete to Meteren and the line west of 
Merville still goes on furiously, and the enemy is spending his 
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strength of divisions recently thrown into this fighting by 
repeated attacks, which during the past twenty-four hours have 
resulted in very great German losses. Yesterday morning the 
fortune of war seemed again in favour of the enemy by his 
capture of Wytschaete ridge down to Spanbroekmolen, and by 
his entry of Meteren, west of Bailleul. Our hard-presscd troops 
were forced to give ground at both those places after a resistance 
which cost the enemy many lives, but in the evening counter- 
attacks hurled the enemy back from Wytschaete village—that 
pile of brick-dust above stumps of dead trees which were Wyt- 
schaete Wood, and in a separate battle west of Bailleul regained 
at least for a time part of Meteren. 

This morning renewed counter-attacks gave us back all 
Meteren, and the enemy garrison there was destroyed. (Sir 
Douglas Haig last night reported that the enemy had reoccupied 
Meteren and Wytschaete.) I watched the battle last night and 
again this morning from the centre of an arc of fire which is like 
a loop flung round Wytschaete to Bailleul, and ina sharp curve 
round to Merris and the country about Merville, so that great 
gun-fire and the whole sweep of battle were close about one 
on three sides. 

It was an astounding panorama of open warfare such as I 
never dreamed of seeing on this Western Front, where for so 
long both sides were hemmed in by trenches. Every slope and 
village and windmill and town and road in this new line of 
battle has been familiar to me for more than three years, and 
now I could tell by a glance what places were being destroyed 
by the enemy’s guns, and saw his barrage-fire was flung round 
certain hill-sides, and what roads—those dusty, winding roads 
down which I have motored hundreds of times—were smoking 
from his trail of high explosives. Bailleul was still blazing. 
In the early evening, after a wet, misty day which filled all this 
battlefield with whitish fog, one could only see that city under 
a cloud, but as the sky darkened and the wind blew some of 
the mist away enormous flames burned redly in the poor dead 
heart of Bailleul, and in their glare there were dark masses of 
walls and broken roofs outlined jaggedly by fire. To the left 
the village of Locre was aflame under a storm of high explosives, 
and the enemy’s guns were putting heavy shells down the roads 
which lead out of that place. There were fires of burning 
farms and hamlets as far southwards as Merville, behind one 
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as one stood looking out to Bailleul, and lesser fires of single 
cottages and haystacks, and the wind drifted all the smoke of 
them across the sky in long white ribbons. 
It was just before dusk that counter-attacks began northwards 
from Wytschaete and southwards for Meteren, and although 
before then there had been steady slogging of guns and howling 
of shells, at that time this volume of dreadful noise increased 
tremendously, and drum-fire broke out in fury, so that the sky 
and earth trembled with it. It was like the beating of all the 
drums of the world in a muffled tattoo, above which and through 
which there were enormous clangouring hammer-strokes from 
British and German heavies. It was a wet, wild evening, with | 
a few pale gleams of sun through storm-clouds and the smoke of 
guns, and for miles all this panorama of battle was boiling and 
seething with bursting shells and curling wreaths of smoke from 
batteries in action. I was in the midst of wide concentric rings 
of field-guns and heavy guns firing rapidly. When darkness 
came each battery was revealed by its flashes, and all fields 
around me were filled with red winkings and sharp stabs of 
flame. Almost till darkness came birds of ours were on the 
wing—hbirds with brave hearts in them, flying over these 
frightful fields. Our airmen were flying low and searching 
through the mists for movements of enemy troops in order to 
call to the guns to shell and scatter them. Lights went up from 
Meteren about 7.30, and it was then that our men sent up these 
rockets to tell their whereabouts. Through the dusk and dark- 
ness there were many men moving. Groups of mud-coloured 
men who had been sleeping under hedges sprang up to shouts 
of sergeants, formed up in platoons, and marched towards the 
fires. One party, as they went, broke into song, “ Good-byee, 
good-byee,”” and jogged down the winding lane close to the 
wheels of the gun-limbers where one could see the drivers’ 
faces by the glow of cigarette-ends. It was not a healthy spot. 
Shells had come over hedges white with thorn-blossom, and 
into little orchards beyond, where cherry-blossom is thick as 
the fall of snow on their branches, and there were dead horses 
about and other things. But these boys shouted out their 
song, and near by other men sat under the banks of ditches 
smoking and chatting. Above the tumult of gun-fire a bugle 
rang out, played by a lad who stepped out into the lane. They 
were the good old notes of ‘“‘ Come to the cook house,” and a 
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fine subtle odour of soup from the field-kitchens told the mean- 
ing of his music. 

During the night the enemy brought up more guns and 
lengthened his range, and flung over 8-inch stuff and other 
abominable things with a wide-scattered fire over all these 
fields and villages, so that one could be blown to bits in fields 
of springing crops or in the back garden of any cottage here or 
on three sides of any old mill-house. It was just a question of 
luck, but among soldiers who have to pass through the places 
because it is their unpleasant job there were old women and 
girls and farm-boys and babies. They had stayed there too 
long with that queer fatalistic belief that if the enemy is shelling 
the next village but one they are safe. But the enemy had 
brought forward his guns and had lengthened his range, and 
now this morning these poor people were in the zone of fire 
in the actual battlefields. Even then some of them dallied to 
pack their bundles, anxious, but not panic-stricken, and old 
ladies in black dresses tramped down lanes and roads under the 
scattered fire of shells that came roaring like devils and burst 
with damnable explosions, as though it were nothing but a 
thunder-storm from which they were hurrying for shelter. 

One old woman told me in queer Flemish patois that she 
wanted to go home, and pointed to her farmstead, which was 
being knocked to pieces by 5°9’s. A lanky boy, leaning up 
against a mill-house watching the battle, explained her case to 
me in good English. 

‘** Old woman is daft,’’ he said. ‘‘ She wants to get her cow 
in that old house down there. A man was killed there five 
minutes ago, so a Tommy told me.”’ 

He turned to the old wrinkled dame and said in Flemish, 
which was so like English I could make out his words, “ You 
come again this afternoon, mother.” It seemed to me that 
the afternoon would be no better than the morning round about 
_that red-roofed cottage which had lost half its walls. 

It is a strange phase of the war. An officer of the Scottish 
Rifles whom I met up there this morning said that at Meteren, 
from which he had just come back after hard fighting, he 
lived in a deserted farmhouse, where people had left their 
chickens and cows, saying they could do what they liked with 
them. So the Scottish Rifles had baked chicken for supper, 
and milked the cows for breakfast, and escaped the Germans’ 
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shell-fire in that rural spot, and shot down Germans at easy 
rifle range. 

I heard to-day of how some of the Worcesters of the 38rd 
Division were put out to prevent the enemy from moving north 
and working between Bailleul and Strazeele, after the German 
attack, and how the general of the division gathered together 
every kind of man he could find to fill the breach. They were 
a miscellaneous lot of fellows, including cyclists, dismounted 
Tank crews, and orderlies, and this little crowd made a glorious 
stand and kept the enemy back by rifle and Lewis-gun fire. - 

In this gallant 38rd Division and in its 100th Brigade there 
were Worcesters, Glasgow Highlanders, and King’s Royal Rifles, 
the “Church Lads’ Brigade,” as they are called, amongst 
those who made the stubborn and terrific defence of Neuve- 
Eglise. They fought incessantly for four days against attack 
after attack, until they were surrounded on both flanks. The 
colonel of the Worcesters stayed in the village till the last. 
Dead Germans now lie piled around its walls as proof of this 
long defence. Another body of troops in this neighbourhood 
who fought to the death were some Highland Light Infantry, 
whom I first met in the days of the old Somme battles, when 
they showed fine gallantry in many fights. Now some of 
them have fought their last fight, and died rather than sur- 
render to the enemy all round them. 

Between Neuve-Eglise and Meteren other troops fought 
during this last week with unyielding spirit against dreadful 
odds, and only gave ground when they were exposed on their 
flanks and presented such a thin line of khaki that the enemy 
had only to fall against them with his weight of fresh divisions 
and he was bound to break through. So with dwindling 
numbers the Queen’s fought for three days, turned on one flank 
and then on the other, but still maintaining their rear-guard 
actions and making the enemy pay a high price in life and 
blood for every bit of ground. 

Cyclists of the 33rd Division acted as cavalry, going out on 
patrols to find the enemy’s whereabouts, and firing at his out- 
posts. Round by Meteren the Scottish Rifles went out on 
stalking expeditions, between heavy attacks which they beat 
off, and lay in ambush for German machine-gunners, who 
came creeping up under hedges and destroyed them by rifle- 
fire. When Brigade Headquarters was attacked and taken by 
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Germans, some Royal Engineers, with infantry, made a counter- 
attack and gained back this place, destroyed many of the 
enemy, and brought back forty of them. 

I saw some of the prisoners this morning marching across the 
battlefield and looking about them insolently with an air of 
pride as though they belonged to the winning side. Yet others 
are now saying quite frankly that the German High Command 
_ has failed in its big plans. Béthune was on their time-table 
for April 10, and it is not theirs now. Bailleul was to have 
been taken in the first attack. Arras was counted as theirs on 
March 28. | 

There were Middlesex men among the defenders of Meteren, 
and this morning they made a fine counter-attack, which 
helped to shatter the German garrison there. During all this 
fighting our machine-gunners have had many human targets, 
and have fired so steadily into the waves of Germans that out- 
side Meteren they wore out forty barrels. All this countryside 
is littered with German dead. One German regiment farther 
south had five battalion commanders killed in three days, and 
everywhere their losses in officers have been high. 

It is with natural regret that one hears of our withdrawal 
from the heights east of Ypres in order to straighten the line 
and economize men. This is military wisdom and beyond any 
kind of criticism, as it seems to me, but the grief lies in the loss 
.of ground captured by so much heroic fighting round the old 
Ypres salient and at such a sacrifice of brave lives. There is 
one other regret to-day, though only sentimental. Albert 
Church tower—the Tower of the Golden Virgin, who bent head 
downwards over that ruined city with her babe outstretched— 
has fallen under gun-fire. It was a great landmark bound up 
with all our memories, but, alas! the old prophecy that the 
war would end when the Madonna fell has not been fulfilled, 
though it was our gunners who did their best to hurry up that 
time of peace. 


APRIL 17 
There are several actions in progress to-day, practically all the 
way from the Flanders Front down from Wytschaete to the 
country in front of the forest of Nieppe and as far south as 
Givenchy. The enemy is making desperate efforts with strong 
forces to capture Kemmel Hill, which his troops have been 
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ordered to take at whatever sacrifice, and with this object he 
is trying to break away beyond Meteren, west of Bailleul, as 
well as striking down from the ridges north of it. 

These attacks against our northern front were preceded 
yesterday by a strong offensive against the Belgians between 
Kippe and Langemarck on a front of six kilometres (four miles), 
but after gaining entry into the front-line trenches the Germans 
were counter-attacked in the most gallant way by the Belgians, 
who made 600 prisoners, from regiments representing at least 
four German divisions, among whom were many officers. 
During our withdrawal from the height of Passchendaele, the 
enemy troops hesitated very much in following up, and it was 
many hours before their forward patrols drew anywhere near. 
Meanwhile our guns were waiting for them, and swept this 
ground with fire, killing their outposts and breaking up their 
assemblies in Polygon Wood and other places on the old Flanders 
battlefields of last year’s fighting. All that ground is still as 
horrible as when I described it in the early autumn of last year, 
with its innumerable shell-craters, filled to the brim with water 
and liquid bogs, among its dead trees and wreckage of battle. 
So it is not good for advancing troops, and the enemy is wretched 
there. Prisoners taken here and farther south are disconsolate, 
and show no enthusiasm for a continuance of this offensive. 
They have been told by their officers that they are going to 
break through to Calais and the Channel Ports, but they do not 
believe they will ever get there, and admit that their losses 
have been ghastly. 

Meanwhile an army of a different colour is being revealed to 
them alongside ours, and they know that on this road to Calais 
they must not only break through British divisions, against 
whom they have been fighting themselves out, but also through 
French troops, who are now coming to our aid after our men 
have been sustaining such terrible onslaughts for nearly two 
weeks from masses of German divisions, passing through each 
other in endless sequence in order to destroy our armies before 
we could get relief. The arrival of French troops on our 
northern front is the most important act that has happened 
during the past three or four days, and it was with deep satisfac- 
tion that we met these troops on the roads, and knew that at 
last our poor, tired men would get support and help against 
their overwhelming odds. Beside our khaki army has grown 
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very quickly an army in blue, the cornflower blue of the French 
_ potlus. They are splendid men, hard and solid fellows who 
have been war-worn and weather-worn during these three and 
a half years past, and look great fighting men who have gone 
many times into battle, and know all that war can teach them 
in endurance and cunning and quick attack. As they came 
marching up the roads to the Front they were like a streaming 
river of blue—blue helmets and blue coats and blue carts and 
blue lorries, all blending into one tone through these April mists 
as they went winding over the countryside and through the 
French market towns, where their own people waved to them, 
and then through villages on the edge of the Flanders battle- 
fields, where they waited to go into action under the shell- 
broken wall or under the hedges above which our shell-fire 
travelled, or in the fields where they made their bivouacs, and 
fragrant steams arose to one’s nostrils as the cuizstots lifted the 
lid of stew-pans, and hungry men gathered around after the 
long march. I saw some of these French soldiers under fire 
yesterday, harassing fire which the enemy was flinging about 
the roads and fields, and they were very careless of its menace, 
and went about their jobs calmly, with many jokes among 
themselves, like men who are accustomed to this sort of thing 
and make no account of it. Some of their officers were strolling 
about on a plot of ground which the enemy was ploughing with 
odd shells, big and beastly things which came with a shrill 
sing-song and burst enormously, and these French officers, very 
chic, very courteous to the English about them, smoked ciga- 
. rettes and chatted together as they watched the battle not far 
away and the flames of Bailleul and the wicked line of fire from 
German barrages down Flemish roads, and their nerves seemed 
unshaken by the noise and they were unexcited. Yesterday 
morning some of their men attacked on the flank of ours and 
drove the enemy out of a village for a time, and helped to 
strengthen our lines of defence for the battle which is now 
going on. It gives one a greater sense of security to know 
that these French forces are with us in the north, and the 
enemy will not be glad to see their blue among our khaki. 

The attack this morning from -Robecq, below St.-Venant, 
down to Givenchy, is a serious effort to gain the La Bassée 
Canal and form a strong defensive flank for the enemy while 
he proceeds with his battles farther north, and also to get more 
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elbow-room from the salient, in which he is narrowly wedged 
below Merville. For this purpose he has brought up several 
more divisions, including the 239th, which was in the Somme 
fighting of March, but not heavily engaged. This one attacked 
our troops at Robecq, and up to the time of my latest knowledge 
were repulsed with heavy losses. Our troops in the line from 
Robecgq to the south of Givenchy were the 61st, 4th, 3rd, Ist, 
and 11th Divisions. 

It was at a place called La Bacquerolles Farm, near Robecg, 
where, after heavy shelling, last night the enemy rushed one 
of our outposts at ten o’clock in order to facilitate the attack 
this morning of the German divisions north and south. At 
four o’clock this morning the German guns began a heavy 
bombardment of our lines as far down as Givenchy, and main- 
tained it for five hours, using large numbers of gas-shells on 
account of the north-east wind, which was in their favour. 
His guns shelled the bridges across the canal, in the hope of 
preventing our supports going up. Then his troops came 
forward in waves on a wide front. They were in immense 
numbers, as usual, with many mixed battalions. 

The 9th Division to-day took prisoners from ten different 
regiments. There were some ten German divisions facing four 
of ours north of Béthune, and all along the line our troops were 
much outnumbered. Nevertheless, the enemy was repulsed at 
all but a few points of attack and beaten back bloodily. The 
fiercest fighting began opposite Givenchy and Festubert, east 
of Béthune, and for several hours this morning, which is the 
latest I know, the enemy’s efforts had failed against the wonder- 
ful resistance of our troops. Two hundred prisoners were 
captured farther north of this, of different regiments, as I have 
said, and nineteen men of the 468th Infantry Regiment were 
brought in from the ground about La Bacquerolles, where many 
of their dead are lying. | 

We seem to have lost one advanced post, but the 17th German 
Division, who tried to storm the high ground of Givenchy 
itself, were raked by our fire. It was in that place that 
the Lancashires of the 55th Division made such a great and 
gallant defence, and our troops there are now fighting just as 
hard. 

The result of all this battle to-day cannot yet be told with 
any certainty, because it is not yet over. But what is certain 
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is that the enemy has again suffered huge losses, not only from 
machine-gun and rifle fire, but from the shell-fire of field-guns 
and heavies, which have caught his men in their assembly 
places and moving along roads with terrible destructive effect, 
as our prisoners describe. 

One regiment of the 42nd German Division has lost over 
50 per cent. of its strength, and others are on a similar scale. 
These ghastly casualties have been piling up along this line 
between Merville and Béthune since the 18th of this month, 
when the Germans have made a series of small attacks as a 
prelude to to-day’s battle, owing, it seems, to battalion officers 
taking the initiative without orders from the High Command, 
in order to push forward and break our lines if they could 
find weakness there. 

On the 18th and 14th some of our South-country troops of 
the 5th Division, who had just come back from Italy, were 
attacked by strong forces repeatedly, and on the second day 
for five hours at a stretch the enemy endeavoured to come 
across from houses and enclosures west of Merville towards 
St.-Venant. The 5th Division had two brigades—the 18th and 
the 95th—engaged in this battle. In the 18th Brigade were 
the West Kents, Scottish Borderers, and Warwicks; and in the 
95th, the Devons, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, Gloucesters, 
and East Surreys. For those five hours our lads fired with 
rifles, Lewis guns, and machine-guns into solid bodies of 
Germans, and their field-guns tore gaps in the enemy’s forma- 
tions and broke up their assemblies before attacks could 
proceed. One advance in five waves was mown down before 
it could make any progress, and others were dealt with in the 
same way, while prisoners say that our fire, which swept their 
ranks, was terrifying and most destructive. Other South- 
country and Scottish troops of the 61st Division along this and 
other sectors of the battle-front fired their rifles as never before. 
The enemy find it difficult to get ammunition up, and one 
gunner prisoner says that three guns out of his battery were 
destroyed by direct hits. 

On April 15 some of our aeroplanes attacked troops assem- 
\ bling for an advance on the forest of La Motte, and scattered 
them with machine-gun fire, while our guns afterwards pounded 
them and broke up the attack before it could start. This 
destructive fire of ours has been continuous for a week, and 
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beyond all doubt the German troops engaged on this Merville 
front have been frightfully punished. 

The situation up north to-day has not changed nitielh since 
I described it yesterday. Meteren seems to be in No Man’s 
Land, and it is doubtful how the line exactly runs in the Wyt- 
schaete sector. The enemy has been making persistent efforts 
to break through to Kemmel Hill. 

On the whole our line of battle is more secure than it has 
been for several days past, and with French co-operation we 
may be justified in believing that the enemy may at any rate 
be held in his present positions, though he may yet concentrate 
further masses of men and guns on this northern sector. Even 
German reserves are not inexhaustible, and for whatever ground 
the enemy gains the price he is paying in blood and mortality 
is so high that the wake of his advance is one long graveyard, 
and his hopes must be dying with his lost men. That at least 
is the belief of our troops, and they mean to make it so, however 
great their own sacrifice. 


IV 
A DAY OF SLAUGHTER 


APRIL 18 
Ir was a black day for the enemy yesterday all along the line 
of his attack between Robecq and Givenchy, and especially at 
the southern end by Givenchy itself, where he made desperate 
efforts to gain our defences on the high ground there. 

In my first account yesterday I described how he flung five 
hours’ bombardment on to our lines—the noise of it and of our 
answering guns was stupendous when I went up to that part 
of the countryside—and how he then attacked in heavy strength, 
being repulsed almost everywhere with staggering losses. At 
the end of the day all his efforts ended in bloody failure, in 
spite of the daring courage of his troops, who sacrificed them- 
selves under our fire and were only able to gain a few bits of | 
trench-work and one or two outposts below our fortified works { : 
at Givenchy, which are quite useless to them for immediate -y 
or future use. 

It was a big attack for which they had prepared in a formid- 
able way. After the shock of their repulse by Lancashire mem 
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of the 55th Division, who were relieved by the ist Division, 
which I have described in detail, they increased the strength 
of their heavy artillery by three times, bringing up large numbers 
of howitzers, including 11-inch monsters, massed new divisions 
in front of us, and determined to smash through in the wake 
of the tremendous bombardment. For five hours, as I have 
said, this storm went on with high explosives and gas, and our 
devoted men had to suffer this infernal fire. It was the worst 
ordeal that human beings may be called upon to bear, this 
standing to while all the earth is upheaved and the air is thick 
with shell-splinters, but when the bombardment passed and 
the German infantry came forward, our men received them with 
blasts of machine-gun fire, incessant volleys of rifle-fire, and a 
trench-mortar bombardment that burst with deadly effect 
among the attacking troops. This trench-mortar barrage of 
ours was one of the most awful means of slaughter yesterday, 
especially when the enemy tried to cross La Bassée Canal farther 
north ; and in that sector our infantry and gunner officers say 
that more Germans were killed yesterday along the canal bank 
than on any other day since the fighting in this neighbourhood. 
One battery of trench-mortars did most deadly execution until 
their pits were surrounded, and only two of their crews were 
able to escape. Our machine-gunners fought out in the open 
after some of their positions had been wiped out by the gun- 
fire, and caught the enemy waves at fifty yards’ range and 
mowed them down. 

But the enemy was not checked for a long time, in spite of 
his losses, and when one body fell another came up to fill their 
place, and press on into any gap that had been made by their 
artillery or their own machine-gun sections. There was one 
such momentary gap between a body of the Black Watch of 
the Ist Division, who had been weakened by shell-fire, and 
some of the Gloucesters farther north, and into this the enemy ° 
tried to force a way. Other Scottish troops were in reserve, 
and when it became clear that a portion of our line was en- 
dangered by this turning movement the Camerons came forward 
with grim intent, and by a fierce counter-attack swept through 
the gap and flung back the enemy, so that the position was 
restored. Farther north some Gloucesters of the Ist Division 
were fighting the enemy both ways, as once before in history 
when they fought back to back, thereby winning the honour 
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of wearing their cap badge back and front, which they do to 
this day. Germans had worked behind them as well as in 
front of them, and they were in a tight corner, but did not 
yield, and finally, after hard fighting, cleared the ground about 
them. Meanwhile farther south some North Lancashire troops 
on the canal had lost some parts of their front line under an 
intense bombardment, but stil fought on in the open, repulsing 
every effort to drive them back, and smashing the enemy out 
of their positions, so that the only remnants of German outposts 
clung on until late last night, up to which time there was eavage 
strife on both sides. , 

At one time there was fierce hand-to-hand fighting round 
one of our battalion headquarters to which the Germans pene- 
trated, and a gallant and successful defence made by servants 
and staff. Elsewhere in yesterday’s battle Welshmen—the 
2nd Welsh Regiment and South Wales Borderers—fought stub- 
bornly and with greatest gallantry in hours most critical for 
our success along this line. They were fighting in small parties, 
holding on to isolated bits of ground and rallying to counter- 
attack when the enemy had got a footing in forward lines. 

The battle spread up northwards over a wide front, and on 
another sector of the line some of our English battalions of the 
4th Division engaged the enemy’s masses and destroyed them 
so utterly that at the end of the day they had gained nothing 
after terrible casualties on their side. Part of this fighting was 
round the farm called Riez-du-Vinage, where a day or two ago 
some of our South-country troops—Somersets and Hampshires 
—made a dashing attack and captured prisoners and machine- 
guns. 

The attack north of Givenchy was at a different time from 
that down south. It began at four in the morning and took 
place in half darkness, and was all over by seven in the morning, 
when German troops were demoralized and beaten by the 
severity of their losses. In Pacquart Wood, near by, their 
assemblies were raked by machine-gun fire, and when they left 
the wood many others fell. One column of assault drove into 
the hamlet of Riez-du-Vinage, and the King’s Own were forced 
to retire a little, and afterwards drew back to another chance 
of counter-attack. 

Extraordinary scenes took place on the canal bank when the 
enemy tried to cross. In the twilight of early dawn a party 
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came out of the wood and tried to get across the water, but 
were seen by our machine-gunners and shot down. Then 
another body of men advanced, and carried with them a float- 
ing bridge, but when those who were not hit reached the water’s 
edge they found the bridge as fixed did not reach to the other 
side. Some of them walked on to it, expecting, perhaps, to 
jump the gap, but they were shot off, and other men on the 
bank were also caught under our fire. A corporal of our men 
went down to the canal edge, and flung hand-grenades at the 
Germans still struggling to fix their bridge, and then a lieutenant 
- and a few men rushed down and pulled the bridge on to our 
side of the bank. Later this young officer saw one of our 
pontoons drifting down, and he swam out to it and caught 
hold of it and made it fast beyond the enemy’s reach, but in 
a position so that some of our men of the King’s Own and 
Seaforths ran across and caught the enemy under their fire on 
his side of the canal. 

At seven o'clock yesterday morning a white handkerchief 
was hoisted by the enemy. Three hundred of them made signs 
of surrender. Some of them changed their minds at the last 
moment and ran away, but 150 gave themselves up, and some 
of them swam the canal in order to reach our side for this 
purpose. They were shivering in their wet clothes and in 
the north-east wind which lashed over the battle-lines yesterday, 
and they were very miserable men. 

Yesterday evening it was decided to recapture the ground, 
which, as I have said, had been left in the enemy hands near 
' Riez-du-Vinage, and this attack was made by the King’s Own 
and succeeded easily. This morning our patrols went out 
gathering up odd men and small parties of the enemy as 
prisoners. In this sector they have lost all stomach for the 
fight, having suffered fearful things since they have been in the 
line from our artillery-fire and the defence of our men. 

Many of them are hungry, having been six days on two days’ 
rations, and they bemoan the losses of their companions and 
battalions. The 4th Ersatz Division, for instance, was severely 
mauled in the battles of the first phase of the German offensive, 
and was then sent farther north, where, according to prisoners’ 
letters, they devoutly hoped for rest on a quiet sector after 
their blood-bath. But while that letter was still in the man’s 
pocket, and while he and his comrades were marching’up to 
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Merville, this new battle was being ordered by the German 
commanders, and these poor wretches were flung in without: 
warning. They say that our harassing fire on roads and camps 
in all the country between Armentiéres and La Bassée is simply 
fearful, and that all day long and all night their transport and 
their working parties—thousands of men are working feverishly 
on road-making with concrete slabs—are slashed to pieces, 
while there is never any rest or safety for them. Six German 
divisions were engaged yesterday, and all of them suffered many 
casualties, so that for some time at least, until they recover 
- from the shock which our men gave them, the heart has been 
knocked out of them. 

How long is this massacre of men going on? It is reaching 
heights of horror which the world has hardly seen in its history. 
The senselessness of it makes one despair of humanity. For 
what do these Germans hope to gain out of all this sacrifice, 
these field-grey men who come swarming upon our lines, wave 
after wave, gaining ground or not gaining ground, but always 
leaving a wake of dead and dying and mangled men behind 
them ? The German High Command is out for victory domina- 
tion at all costs save that of their own skins and blood, but not 
even the full and brutal victory which they are failing to gain 
would give any increase of comfort or any forgetfulness of 
agony to these German soldiers who are sent into that carnage. 
Yet it goes on, and will go on until even they revolt from 
increasing slaughter. 

Up in the north, between Wytschaete and Bailleul, where 
the French are fighting with us, there were no further attacks 
on a big scale after the preparatory efforts to capture Kemmel 
Hill. The enemy is probably pausing before striking another 
blow with full weight by troops specially trained to hill-fighting, 
like the Jaegers and 11th Bavarians and Alpine corps from the 
mountain districts in Germany. The Alpine troops have so far 
not indulged their spirits with plunder on a big scale, which is 
their intention, as revealed in one of their letters. 

“We have made up our minds,” wrote one of them, “ to 
plunder ruthlessly, and that is the beauty of the whole thing. 
In the Alpine Corps we understand the business.”’ 

Meanwhile in the north the Belgians are justly elated over 
their brilliant success, in which they attacked and captured 
700 of the enemy. According to the account of Belgian officers, 
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their gallant troops went into action singing and waving their 
helmets to salute their flying men, who flew low overhead, and 
every man was uplifted by enthusiasm. The enemy was hard 
hit by them. He will get more such knocks from the armies 
of Britain, France, and Belgium now barring his path. 


Monpbay 

No big infantry attacks have been launched by the enemy 
during the past few days since his costly failures round Givenchy, 
but in my opinion this pause is simply due to his intention to © 
prepare fully, by massing of heavy guns and new divisions, for 
another phase of his offensive on a scale as equal as possible 
to that of March 21. Owing to his immense losses during the 
last four weeks—I see they are calculated roughly as reaching 
about 400,000 men—his most stupendous efforts will hardly 
enable him to bring into line anything like that first assembly 
of divisions, but he has still very large numbers of men available, 
and I have no doubt he is now engaged in putting them into 
position for immediate action. Where he will attempt to strike 
next will soon be known; he is threatening all along the line 
from Ypres to the Somme. . 
Last night at ten o’clock he began a violent bombardment 
of our lines north of Aveluy Wood on the Ancre, and this was 
followed by fierce fighting in the darkness which lasted until 
four o’clock this morning. It was a night which favoured 
such an enterprise, for the sky was clear and it was possible 
for men to see their way some distance ahead, though not 
visible themselves until quite close. Our men were ready for 
them, and there was severe fighting on both sides. Apart from 
that action, there was only harassing fire and outpost encounters 
from one end of the line to the other. 


APRIL 20. 

Aumost for the first day since that March 21—now just a 
calendar month ago since the enemy began his massed attacks 
in immense strength, with intent to destroy our armies and 
divide us from the French—there has been no German action 
against us, and our front has quietened down into desultory 
shelling. 

We may claim honestly and thankfully that this is due to 
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our battalions in line from Wytschaete and Kemmel to the 
Ancre and the Somme, who, by their most determined resistance 
‘under long and fierce bombardment and against fresh storm- 
_troops far outnumbering themselves, beat off the enemy’s last 
efforts to break their front and hurled him back with ghastly 
losses. 

Otherwise there would have been no pause. For had the 
enemy smashed past the Givenchy Keep the day before yester- 
day and crossed the La Bassée Canal north of Béthune, his 
crowded divisions and field-artillery would have sought to 
surge through on the roads to the Aire in another drive. Or 
had he succeeded in turning Kemmel Hill and storming the 
heights of Mont Rouge and Mont Noir there would have been 
no waiting policy, but the German High Command would have 
flung in all their reserves in the attempt to force a gap and gain | 
a way through to the coast. 

Our men lying out there in the ditches of Flanders, with 
French troops mingled with them so that one sees a glint of 
blue under one hedge and mud-coloured khaki under another, 
repulsed all the attacks on Thursday and Friday by their 
sweeping fire from ground that had been mangled by the bom- 
bardment about them, and smashed not only those waves of | 
German storm-troops, but also the plans of the German High 
Command. What the Germans have reaped in the preliminary 
attacks beyond Bailleul, and still more in their desperate 
attempts to break through between Robecq and Givenchy, is 
a new harvest of bleeding men garnered in field-hospitals 
behind their lines, and filled with an unceasing wreckage of 
human life. . 

Another blow to them was their bloody repulse by the 
Belgians on April 17. They had prepared an attack in force. 
Besides three regiments of the 1st Landwehr Division usually 
holding this sector between the Ypres—Staden Railway and 
Kippe, they brought up from Dixmude—poor Dixmude, into 
whose flaming ruins I went when it was first bombarded in 
October of 1914—two regiments of the 6th Bavarian Division, 
and from the coast the 5th Matrosen Regiment of the 2nd 
Naval Division, with a regiment of the 58th Saxons. 

It was a heavy force, and they hoped to surprise and anni- 
hilate the Belgian resistance by their weight and quickness of 
attack. The Belgians were waiting for them, standing to in 
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those swampy fields which they have held against the enemy 
for three and a half years, always shelled, always paying a 
daily toll of life and limb; not getting much glory or recogni- 
tion because of the great battles elsewhere, but patient and 
enduring as when I knew them on the Yser in the first dreadful 
winter of the war, and their little Regular Army fought to a 
finish. 7 

Even before the battle last Wednesday the German Marines, 
Saxon troops, and Landwehr suffered misery and lost many 
men. They lay out in the flat wet fields two nights previously, 
and were very cold and scared by the Belgian gun-fire which 
burst among them. They had no great artillery behind them, 
and the Saxons and the German sailors now prisoners of the 
Belgians curse bitterly, because they were expected to get 
through easily in spite of this. The enemy’s intention was to 
take Bixschoote and advance across the Yser Canal, driving 
south to Poperinghe. What they did by their massed attacks was 
to penetrate at a point near Hockske, south-east of Merckem, 
the main weight of their pressure being directed along the 
Bixschoote road. 

The Belgians delivered a quick counter-attack with wonderful 
enthusiasm among officers and men. They had a perfect 
knowledge of the country, and used this fully by striking up 
from a place called Luyghem in such a way that the enemy was 
driven towards the swamp, where any who went in sank up 
to the neck in ice-cold water. The Germans were cut off from 
their own lines and trapped. Seven hundred of them sur- 
rendered, men of all the regiments I have mentioned, and they 
seemed to think themselves lucky at getting off so cheaply, 
though they quailed when they were brought back through the 
towns behind the lines, and the Belgian women, remembering 
many things, raised a cry as these men passed. It was not a 
pleasant sound. I heard it once in Furnes, when a German 
officer passed through with an escort. It was a cry which made 
my blood run cold. But there is gladness among the Belgian 
troops, for they had long waited for their chance of striking 
and made good. 

So the German High Command cannot be well pleased with 
the last four days of their record. Their time-table has at 
least been disarranged, and the figures of the casualties with 
which one day they must face their people grow apace. What 
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the German soldiers are saying about it all we only know 
from prisoners, some of whom believe in victory and are 
arrogant in that belief, but many of whom are disillusioned and 
despairing. 

One curious document has fallen into our hands, revealing 
a disaffected spirit in the German ranks. It is a letter from a 
man of the 8rd Guards Division, written to his brother in the 
15th Reserve Division : 


‘I strongly advise you to hide yourself and remain behind 
when your company goes into line. You needn’t be afraid of 
punishment, If you should be punished, it would only be 
lightly, and that is better than being killed. When I rejoined 
my company I heard that my best friend had been killed, and 
that so affected me that I vowed I would never go into the 
line again. You will find that you are not the only one to 
remain behind. In: fact, you will find more than half the 
company there. | 

‘* At Passchendaele I was fool enough to go into the line, and 
on our way our company got a full hit from an enemy shell. 
Twenty-three were killed and twenty-eight wounded in our 
_ platoon. The rest of the company was blown to atoms. With 
much trouble we collected eight men of the first platoon, twelve 
men of the second, and one man of the third platoon. 

‘* And what were the results of my devotion to duty ? Three 
days of charcoal fumes, no sleep, wet to the skin, boots full of 
slime and mud, my heart in my boots, my eyes closed—waiting 
for death. Wise ones had remained and made themselves 
comfortable.” 


A grim picture of an unrecorded episode of war like thousands 
of others month by month. But the spirit of this letter shows 
that, in spite of courage, some German soldiers at least are 
asking themselves why they should be so sacrificed in this 
shambles for the blood-lust of their leaders. After last week’s 
battles many thousands of them must repent of their belief in 
a cheap and easy victory over the British armies. But that 
will make no difference to men like Ludendorff. The check 
they got last week will make no difference to their policy of 
bringing up all the possible weight of men and guns and hurling 
it against the British and French troops. They will make— 
perhaps before these words are printed, certainly before many 
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days have passed—another and greater attempt to capture 
Kemmel, and their recent inactivity on the Somme does not 
mean at all that they have given up the idea of seizing the high 
ground beyond Albert and advancing past Villers-Bretonneux 
towards Amiens. They are only biding their time before 
striking again with more men and more guns. 

After being on the Flanders Front and seeing the panorama 
of that battle between Kemmel and Bailleul, with its flaming 
villages and farms, where lately our dear men, who had been 
fighting incessantly for many days, were supported and relieved 
in certain sectors by French troops, I went to-day southwards 
to see how things are about the Somme, where the enemy stays 
below Villers-Bretonneux on the south side of the river, and 
in Vaire Wood, beyond Corbie on the north side, with Amiens 
still so far from them that its high cathedral and shining roofs, 
dim through the mists which rise from the river, must seem like 
a mirage mocking at their hopes. 

They are shelling Amiens each day with high velocities from 
long-range guns, and as I passed through to-day the savage 
howl of these things came overhead. At night they bomb it 
from waves of aeroplanes, as a week or two ago when I was 
there. On a clear moonlight night these raiders came over 
and dropped their explosives, killing and wounding women and 
children and slaughtering poor beasts, so that the white light 
of the moon shone down upon dead horses lying in pools of 
blood. 

Most of the enemy’s shelling is on the railway, but his bombs 
are scattered about this great old city, which for me and many 
others in this war is crowded with memories, some happy and 
some pitiful ; of charming people there who became our friends ; 
of little dinners with officers who came for a brief spell between 
their battles; of shopping expeditions, when there was always 
laughter and sparkling eyes behind the counter ; of walks along 
the Somme on summer days, with the birds singing above the 
rumble of the gun-fire away there where the river was red with 
blood, and of moonlit walks about the close of the cathedral, 
so beauteous in its white miracle of stone, so high and grand 
above all the strife of men, and yet so touched with tenderness, 
as it seemed to me, for all the aching hearts that came to 
stand a while below its tall, straight columns—women and 

children, muddy soldiers, French and English, Australians and 
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Scots, peasant-girls and great ladies—with the light streaming 
through the painted windows upon them, and a listening 
silence in their souls. | 

I was very glad to see to-day that the cathedral has not been 

hit by shell-fire. Some high explosives of bomb or shell have 
burst near it, but have only scarred its walls and buttresses 
and broken some of its windows. That is sad enough, for they 
were windows of old glass, dating from the fifteenth century, 
and it was priceless. But we are still saved the tragedy of 
losing the beauty of that great shrine which holds so much of 
the soul of France and is one of the treasures of the world. 
Poor Amiens! It was in sadness that I passed through her 
streets to-day, with that sense of sinister menace which always 
comes to one in a city under fire, like Arras or Armentiéres. 
Beyond I travelled to ground from which one looks on to the 
German positions and the line of country across the Somme 
which will be our next battlefields when the enemy makes 
another thrust this way. 

Immediately in front of where I stood, across the river, was 
Villers-Bretonneux, with the ruins made during recent weeks, 
and now all jagged and fretted on the sky-line, like the crumbling 
battlements of a medizval castle. For several days the enemy 
has been pouring gas-shells into it, and I saw this work being 
done this morning, and each shell burst with a yellowish cloud 
in which there is deadly poison, fatal if one is without his gas- 
mask. Some shells came howling on my side of the river, but, 
apart from these and odd bursts of machine-gun fire, the battle- 
line was strangely quiet—quiet, but grim and sinister. 


SUNDAY 


In the morning the sky was dark and heavy along the front 
with storm-clouds, and in places the snow fell thick enough to 
whiten the fields for an hour or two. This April snow was 
strange, for it rested on hedges already white with blossoming 
thorn, and on fruit-trees in orchards that are laden with the 
promise of this year’s harvest. 

A north-east wind came moaning over the battle-lines, and 


through the clouds there were passing gleams of sunlight which 


touched the ruins of that charred village of Villers-Bretonneux, 
in which clouds of foul vapours roanied, and along the barren 
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ridge which rises from the southern bank of the Somme to 
- Vaire Wood, where the enemy has his outposts. . At the moment 
the guns were mostly silent. Only here and there and now 
and then there were flashes from the valley of the Somme, and 
five sharp hammer-strokes from a battery in action, between 
sudden splutterings of machine-gun fire. Meanwhile, in the 
villages behind the lines near the point of liaison and along the 
roads which lead to those sectors of the Front, our troops are 
mingled with the French, who are also reinforcing us in the 
region of Bailleul. They come marching along with full packs— 
and the French poilu’s pack is very full, rising high above 
his blue helmet, for he stuffs a mass of things inside for the 
comfort of the outer and inner man, with extra pairs of boots 
and tin pots for warming his food, and some dog’s-eared books 
for quiet moments under shell-fire, and tobacco tins and bits 
of chocolate mixed up with his vests and love-letters and old 
socks. But he carries all this like a snail carries its shell—as 
part of himself, and does not seem overburdened. With their 
rifles stacked on the side-wa'ks they stroll up and down the 
streets of villages which bear the wound-marks of war, with 
gaps and wreckage between their houses, and _ brickwork 
scarred with shrapnel, and carry on friendly conversations with 
Australian soldiers, Tommies, Jocks, and our traffic men, who 
are the masters of ceremony along the roads of war, and friendly 
souls to old women, small children, wandering Chinamen, stray 
dogs, and the girls at the level crossings between one transport 
column and another. These French and English conversations 
are interesting and peculiar. With few words like ‘“ good,” 
“no,” * bon,” “ fini,” “‘ sale Boche,” eked out by shrugs, winks, 
bursts of laughter, and the language of signs the soldiers of 
both nations understand each other perfectly, and establish the 
friendliest relations. This mingling of blue and khaki has 
changed the colour-scheme in some of our scenes of war, and 
gives one a sense of closer union with the spirit and valour of 
France. French ambulances and British ambulances, their 
wounded and ours, pass each other down some of the roads, 
and on the same battlefields men of France and England are 
together. 

A day or two ago I saw some of our walking wounded in 
Flanders, making their way slowly to field dressing-stations. 
They had their arms about each other for mutual support, and 
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limped painfully through the village, which the enemy was 
harassing with scattered shells. Two French officers standing 
by watched these wounded pass, and one of them said, ‘‘ Those 
English boys know how to suffer bravely.” Presently a French 
soldier, hit in the leg, stumbled by on the arm of one of our 
men, and the officer said, ‘‘ C’est l’entente cordiale de la 
souffrance ”’ (‘‘It is the cordial understanding of pain ’’). 

Our men are stoical in suffering. In the casualty clearing- 
stations to which they came back in large numbers during the 
worst days of these battles there was hardly any moan among 
them, even in the wards where the badly wounded lay. In 
one place I went to during the hardest fighting on the Somme 
there was a great congestion of wounded, owing to the way in 
which some of our field-hospitals had to pack up their tents 
- and evacuate their patients with the enemy bearing down on 
them. It was an old place like a medieval castle, with thick, 
high walls around, and in long rooms, built perhaps for barracks, 
our wounded lay in rows on the floors, stretcher by stretcher, 
in long vistas of blanketed bodies, upstairs and downstairs. 
It was a castle of pain, and no poet of the Middle Ages writing 
an allegory of human suffering caused by the evil spell of man’s 
own wickedness could have conjured up a more tragic vision 
than was here in the citadel of Doullens on these bare boards, 
where English, Scottish, and Irish lads lay waiting for the 
surgeons after great battles against an overwhelming enemy, 
more cruel than any devouring dragon or monster of mythology. 
But they did not groan very much. Hardly at all, except 
when a man turned and moaned in his sleep. One only heard 
the hard breathing of many suffering men, and now and then 
long, quivering sighs. Many of them were smoking as they lay 
still with wide-open eyes, and their courage was as fine here as 
on the field of battle. 


V 


NEAREST TO AMIENS 
APRIL 24 
AFTER a very heavy bombardment the enemy attacked Villers- 
Bretonneux this morning with two divisions, and as I write 
the battle is in progress. So far his troops have not advanced 
far, but seem to be in the outskirts of the village. 


i 
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Villers-Bretonneux is that village on the ridge south-east of 
Amiens which I have described several times lately, after 
seeing it fiercely shelled by high explosives and gas. It is a 
place of some size, where we used to have a corps headquarters 
and administrative offices, but for the last two weeks or more 
it has gradually been smashed and ruined under the enemy’s 
fire, and is now seen as a line of fretted walls and broken build- 
ings on high ground above the Somme with clouds o yellowish 
gas floating about it. It is an important position in reference 
to Amiens, perched up there on the hill above the Somme, and 
its capture was the definite objective of the enemy this morning, 
including ground beyond it, making a total depth of advance 
of four or five kilometres, should they succeed. They also 
intended to take the village of Cachy, on the road from Villers- 
Bretonneux to Boves, which is on the River Avre, due east of 
Amiens. 

I was in Boves yesterday afternoon when all was fairly quiet, 
except for harassing fire and counter-battery work in the 
neighbourhood until about four o’clock when a heavy bombard- 
ment began on both sides all along this line. It does not seem 
to have lasted long and was destructive shooting against gun 
positions. For some days our field-batteries have been severely 
engaged, and the enemy’s artillery has searched for them con- 
tinually in order to knock out the guns and gunners, as I heard 
yesterday from one of our gunnery officers as he sat on his kit 
outside a small tent, in a little orchard laden with blossom, on 
the edge of this zone of fire, and asked me for general news of 
the war, and then with a “So long,” said, “I must be going 
up to the battery.”’ He went up, not knowing that before 
night passed he would be in the midst of another battle, after 
long and tragic adventures on the way down from the railway 
embankment by St.-Quentin, beginning on that day, March 21, 
from which we date all recent history. His gunners had never 
rested since then. 

To-day the German bombardment broke loose in all its fury 
at about three o’clock in the morning, and lasted until something 
like 6.45, when these two divisions of infantry advanced upon 
Villers-Bretonneux and Cachy from Hangard Wood and Marcel- 
cave and the ground below Warfusse. They were the 4th 
Guards Division, who have already been heavily engaged twice 
in these recent battles, and are now for the third time, with the 
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77th Division recently from Russia and not before in action 
on this Front. They are mostly Rhinelanders and Westphalians, 
with groups of Alsatians. The Guards, after their heavy losses, 
have received fresh drafts from Berlin, and are fairly up to 
strength again. At the same time as this attack was launched 
this morning a third German division, the 18th, made up also 
of Westphalian troops, attacked the French near Castel, to the 
southwards of us, gaining footing for a time, it seems, on the 
rismg ground, round which French troops pivoted from the 
right and threw them back. On our front the enemy used 
Tanks for the first time in this offensive, though there have 
been many reports that he was about to do so. But these 
were seen beyond all doubt, three of them advancing with 
German infantry down the road to Cachy and Domart. It is 
possible that, also for the first time in this war, there will be 
Tanks engaged against Tanks, like a naval engagement between 
cruisers. 

The enemy was able for a time to get a footing in the out- 
skirts of Villers-Bretonneux, where there has been close and 
hard fighting, but my latest news is that all our positions 
round Hangard Wood are intact, and that the enemy has 
suffered many losses from our artillery and machine-gun fire. 

To-morrow I may have more to tell. Except for a German 
raid near Albert and a minor engagement near Robecq, in 
which our men took sixty prisoners, no infantry action has 
taken place on the rest of the front, but all along the line the 
enemy has been shooting heavily from Ypres downwards, 
wherever his guns can reach. It is, perhaps, the tuning-up of 
his artillery for another phase of his offensive. To-day’s battle 
at Villers-Bretonneux has, as I have told, only limited and 
short objectives, and is planned altogether differently from 
previous actions since March 21, which have been unlimited in 
their objectives, with troops under orders to push as far forward 
as possible wherever they could find a gap or a weakening. It 
is perhaps reaction caused by slaughter of massed attacks 
which failed definitely at Arras and from Givenchy north- 
wards. | 


APRIL 25 


In my account yesterday of the fighting round Villers-Breton- 
neux I was only able to give the narrative up to the point when 
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the enemy had reached the outskirts of the village after his 
attack with large numbers of infantry and some Tanks 
upon the English battalions of the 8th Division, who in- 
cluded Berkshires, Northamptons, Middlesex, and East Lan- 
cashires. 

After that many things have happened, for we lost Villers- 
Bretonneux completely. The enemy was in possession of it 
and of the neighbouring ground long enough to stuff it with 
men and machine-guns, and up to ten o’clock last night believed 
that he held it firmly and permanently. But after that hour 
it seems that a change in the situation was made by a brilliant 
counter-attack of Australian troops, who, by the most skilful 
and daring piece of generalship, were sent forward in the dark- 
ness, without preliminary artillery preparation and relying 
absolutely on the weapons they carried, to regain this important 
position, which gave the enemy full observation of our positions 
on both sides of the Somme Valley beyond Amiens. 

The splendid courage of the Australian troops, the cunning 
of their machine-gunners, and the fine leadership of their 
officers achieved success, and in conjunction with English bat- 
talions they spent the night clearing out the enemy from the 
village, where he made a desperate resistance, and brought back 
altogether something like 700 or 800 prisoners. It was a 
complete reversal of fortune for the enemy, and in this twenty- 
four hours of fighting he has lost large numbers of men, whose 
bodies lie in heaps between Villers-Bretonneux and Warfusse, 
and all about the ruins and fields in that neighbourhood. 
Owing to the late hour of this counter-attack I knew nothing 
of what had happened in the night until I went down early 
this morning to that sector of our front, and saw scenes which 
at ohce revealed this turn of fortune’s wheel. | 

The village of Villers-Bretonneux itself, which I saw above 
the valley of the Somme, down which I passed, was no longer 
under fire, either from our guns or from the enemy’s, and from 
its quietude it seemed as if a truce had been declared there, 
though, as I learnt quickly, there was no truce, but only a 
cessation of gun-fire, because the Australian, English, and- 
German soldiers were still mixed up so closely that shelling was 
impossible on both sides. Even now German machine-gunners, 
entirely cut off from their lines by the counter-attack, resisting 
in bits of ruin and below banks near the village on the western 
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side, were maintaining fire on our men, who were engaged in 
routing them out. 

Several of our roads showed every sign of murderous fire 
which German gunners had flung about yesterday, and many 
dead horses lay about the tracks. But passing them were 
living men, though many of them had the ash-grey look of 
dead bodies, and they were Germans in the field grey of their 
army, and now our prisoners. There were many of them trudg- 
ing slowly away from the battlefields under escort of English 
and Australian soldiers in small parties, here and there with 
only two or three of our men guarding them, and one long 
column numbering several hundred. 

All through the morning I saw these groups limping slowly 
back. Some of them carried stretchers high on their shoulders 
with bodies of their own wounded officers and men, and now 
and again they halted on the roadside and laid their stretchers 
down, and I saw gaunt faces staring up beneath grey overcoats 
—gaunt, grey faces of men gravely wounded. At the head of 
some of these parties walked German officers in steel helmets, 
holding themselves stiffly, but punctilious in saluting us, and 
non-commissioned officers marshalled their own men with rasp- 
ing commands, as though still on their own side of the lines. 
They were tall, sturdy bodies of men, but with a worn, famished 
look not surprising to see after their night of terror and many 
hours without food, as they were cut off from supplies by our 
artillery-fire before the battle. The biggest crowd I saw came 
marching in front of the Australian headquarters this morning, 
and the Staff officers, who had been working all night in the 
direction of the battle, came out to see these “‘ birds,”’ and were 
glad to see so many of them as visible proof of success. There 
would have been thirty more but for two German shells, which 
caught this column as they were leaving Villers-Bretonneux, 
killing that number on the road. Many of the others whom 
I now saw, and who lay down on the grass in every attitude of 
exhaustion, were bespattered with blood, which mixed in clots 
on the white dust of their clothes. The field in which they lay 
was all silver and gold with daisies and buttercups, and these 
heaps of field-grey men, in their grim helmets, which give them 
a strange malignant look, spread themselves out on this lawn, 
and some of them slept until their sergeants shouted to them 
again and they lined up for their rations. 

T 
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They were men who had been fighting all night in Villers- 
Bretonneux—fighting with two fingers pressed to the triggers 
of machine-guns, fighting with rifles over bits of wall and 
through the slits in walls of ruined houses, until English and 
Australian troops got round them and shouted “‘ Hands up!” 
They were men of German divisions who yesterday morning 
at six o’clock went with their Tanks to seize the village which 
had been swept by fire for hours, and filled with gas-shells, so 
that they did not expect such trouble. What happened then 
relates exclusively to English battalions, for in the beginning 
of the attack the Australian front was hardly touched, except 
for minor affairs at Sailly-le-Sec, in which enemy parties. were 
repulsed with losses. 

But in Villers-Bretonneux and around it were our East 
Lancashire, Middlesex, Berkshire, and Northampton troops, 
with West Yorkshires and others. They had to endure a 
terrible ordeal of many hours of monstrous fire, so intense that 
an officer of the Middlesex, who was in the Foreign Legion 
before he entered this war and has been through many battles, 
says this gun-fire is the worst he has seen. He is a hardened 
man, schooled to the endurance of fire if any man may be, but 
amongst his men were some young soldiers who have come up 
as drafts. The enemy was favoured by mist, for which he had 
been waiting, and under cover of this he sent his Tanks into 
action for the first time. There were four or five of them of 
heavier armament than ours, with 2-inch guns and four machine- 
guns. Two or three of them moved to the eastern side of 
Villers-Bretonneux, working up our trenches there, and another, 
or more than one, team came along the valley below the Meee 
and turned up to the western side. 

Four divisions, not two, as I said yesterday before we had 
full identifications, took part in this attack. They were the 

4th Guards, the 77th—quite new to this phase of the war— 
228th, and 248rd. This morning our intelligence officers 
obtained identifications of twelve regiments in each division 
and of each company in each battalion. They were in full 
strength of divisions, and a great weight of men on such a 
narrow front against one of ours that had already been under 
frightful fire, and had been living in clouds of poison-gas with 
their masks on. The officer of the Middlesex to whom I have 
referred was in a bit of a trench when the first German Tank 
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attacked his men on the east side of the village, and it went 
right over him as he lay crouching, and travelled on accom- 
panied by bodies of troops. The Middlesex and West Yorks 
put up a great fight, but had to give ground to superior numbers. 
East Lancashires, who were the garrison of Villers-Bretonneux, 
were also attacked with great odds, and after a brave resistance 
fell back with the general line, which took up position towards 
the end of this first phase of the battle west of Villers-Breton- 
neux and in the edge of Bois-l’Abbé, to the left of it. 

Into this wood in the course of the day a German patrol of 
one officer and forty men made their way, and stayed there 
out of touch with their own men, and were taken prisoners 
last night. Last night the enemy seemed secure in Villers- 
Bretonneux, and, as I have said, crammed it with machine- 
guns and men. 

The Australians then decided to make a night attack. “It 
looked a pretty mad thing to do,” said one of their generals, 
but in war it is the pretty mad thing which sometimes brings 
the best victory, for audacity wins when it is carried out with 
judgment and skill. This morning his prisoners were outside 
his headquarters as proof of his achievement, and his men were 
' still mopping up Villers-Bretonneux. 

It was difficult to attack suddenly like this. There was no 
artillery preparation. There should have been a moon, but 
by bad luck it was veiled in a thick, wet mist. It was decided 
by the Australian general that his men 'should go straight into 
the attack with the bayonet and machine-gun, not waiting for 
artillery protection, which would tell the enemy what was 
coming. The plan of attack was to push forward in two bodies, 
and to encircle Villers-Bretonneux, while some Northamptons, 
D.C.L.I., and others were in the centre with orders to. fight 
through the village from the north. This manceuvre was 
carried out owing to the magnificent courage of each Australian 
soldier and the gallantry of their officers. 

The Germans fought desperately when they found themselves 
in danger of being trapped. They had nests of machine-guns 
along the railway embankment below the village, and these 
fired fiercely, sweeping the attackers, who tried to advance 
upon them. Those who worked round north and east of the 
village also came under a burst of machine-gun fire from 
weapons hidden among the ruins and in trenches, but they 
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rounded up the enemy and fought him, from one bit of ruin to 
another, in streets which used to be filled with civilian life only 
a few weeks ago, and crowded with Staff officers and Staff cars, 
but now were littered with dead bodies and raked by bullets. 
The Australians captured two light field-guns which the enemy 
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had brought up in the morning according to his present habit 


of advancing guns behind his third wave of men, and several 


minenwerfer and many machine-guns. During the night they 


and our English troops seized over 500 men as prisoners and 
sent them back, and several hundreds seem to have been routed 
out to-day. Judging from those I saw myself, the living were 
not so many as the dead. 

It was fierce fighting in Villers-Bretonneux and around it 
last night and this morning. The enemy fought until put out 
by bayonet or rifle-bullet or machine-gun, and the Australian 
officers say that they have never seen such piles of dead, not 
—even outside Bullecourt or Lagnicourt last year, as those who 
lie about this village of frightful strife. 

This morning the enemy were seen massing in Hangard Wood, 
and our field-batteries wiped them out, and other parties came 
* dribbling over ’’—it is the Australian way of putting it— 
from Warfusse, and Australian guns swept them away. Our 
horse-artillery also had terrible targets. 

German Tanks, though heavier than ours, with bigger guns, 
have now beaten a retreat, leaving one of their type in No 
Man’s Land. It has a high turret and thick armour-plates, 
and is steered and worked on a different system from ours. 
One of them was killed by a Tank of our old class, and then we 
put in some of our newer, faster, and smaller types, which can 
steer almost as easily as motor-cars, as I know, because I have 
travelled in one at a fast pace over rough ground. 

These set out to attack bodies of German infantry of the 
77th Division, forming up near Cachy. It was a terrible 
encounter, and when they returned this morning their flanks 


were red with blood. They slew Germans, not by dozens nor | 


by scores, but by platoons and companies. They got right 
among the masses of men and swept them with fire, and those 
they did not kill with their guns they crushed beneath them, 
manceuvring about and trampling them down as they fell. It 
seems to have been as bloody a slaughter as anything in this 
war. So Villers-Bretonneux is a black name for Germans 
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to-day. There are still German soldiers in the town, holding 
out with their nests of machine-guns, but they seem to be cut 
off, and we are working steadily through it, so that by to-night 
it is expected to be cleared of the last remaining enemy. If 
this is so it will be a hard and bad blow to the German High 
Command, who wanted this ground for further and bigger 
actions. 

Having been down on the Somme, I can only give the barest 
details of what has been happening up north in Flanders around 
Kemmel Hill, where French and British troops have been 
heavily engaged. 

The enemy has made strong attacks for the possession of 
- Kemmel, which was defended by the French, and against 
Dranoutre, which is to the south-east of Kemmel, the idea, 
being to put a pincers on the hill and then gain the line of 
ridges known as Mont Noir, Mont Rouge, and the Scherpenberg, 
which are of great importance in that flat land of Flanders. 
For a time the enemy seems to have made progress, and it is 
now reported that he has reached the crest of Kemmel and 
the village of Dranoutre. If so that is grave news. 

He has no fewer than seven divisions in the line and in reserve 
opposite this part of the Front, including the Alpine Corps and 
the 11th Bavarian Division, selected as mountain warriors for 
these molehills of Flanders, and the 56th Division, not previously 
engaged in any of the battles last month or this, and battalions 
of Jaegers. The main German thrust has come against the 
French up there in the north, and our left has, so far, only been 
lightly engaged. Out of all this intense fighting one thing is 
clear, and that is that the enemy is now making slow progress 
and that every attack is costing him an immense price. God 
knows how long he will fling his men into this massacre. 


“VI 
THE HILLS OF FLANDERS 


APRIL 27 


Ir seems to me fairly certain now that, after being thwarted in 
the first stupendous efforts to drive between the French and 
British armies by the capture of Amiens and an advance towards 
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Abbeville, and again to smash the British Army by rolling us 
up from Givenchy to Arras, the enemy has decided to hurl a 
strong force northwards and to strike for the coast through 
Flanders... That, in my opinion, is the lesson to be learnt from 
the recent fighting between Bailleul and Wytschaete, working 
up on Thursday to furious assaults upon the Franco-British 
lines and the capture of Kemmel Hill. There cannot be much 
doubt as to the enemy’s intention. Indeed, he has already 
revealed it, and a child familiar with the lie of the land in 
Flanders could tell what his next objectives would be. After 
the capture of Kemmel, which commands a wide tract of country 
south of Ypres, and his advance yesterday through Dranoutre 
to Locre, to the south-west of Kemmel, he will endeavour to 
pinch out the three remaining hills of the Scherpenberg, Mont 
Rouge, and Mont Noir, which dominate the ground south of 
Poperinghe. 

He was already feeling his way towards the Scherpenberg 
yesterday afternoon, and pouring fire on that triplet of hills, 
until he was repulsed very bloodily for the time being by French 
troops. But he will attack, and is attacking, with more furious 
efforts, in the hope that if that high ground falls into his hands 
the whole of the Ypres salient and the country around Pope- 
ringhe may become untenable. It is a big “ if,”” which depends 
on the fortune of war and the result of efforts which have 
already cost the enemy a great price in men. As I said in my 
last message, the German main thrust on Thursday and Friday 
was directed against the French, who were defending Kemmel 
and Dranoutre, with British troops on their left and right. 


The Germans struck first on Thursday morning at the point: 


of junction between the French and ourselves up by Maedel- 
stede Farm, below the Petit Bois of Wytschaete, where on 
April 9 of last year, before the Battle of Wytschaete and 
Messines, we blew one of our largest mine-craters with an 
explosion which was like an outbreak of a vast volcano, and 
left a yawning chasm there, down which afterwards men looked 
and shuddered. Here, and as far north as the ground between 
St.-Eloi and Vierstraat, were Scottish and British battalions, 
and then our line ran north-eastwards across the Ypres—Comines 
Canal past Hill 60—the scene of another mine explosion last 
year and of many previous mines, so that all the ground here 
was upheaved—up to high ground by Westhoek Ridge. 
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The German army of assault upon Kemmel and the surround- 
ing country was under the command of General Sixt von Armin, 
who was our leading opponent in the long struggle of the first 
Somme battles, and whose clear and ruthless intelligence was 
revealed in the famous document summing up the first phase 
of that fighting, when he frankly confessed to many failures of 
organization and supply, but with an acute criticism which was 
not that of a weak or an indecisive man. He is a formidable 
antagonist to have against us now, and it is well to know this. 

Under his command as corps commanders were Generals 
Sieger and von Eberhardt, and they had picked troops, including 
Alpine Corps and strong Bavarian and Prussian divisions 
specially trained for assault in such country as that of Kemmel. 
Their plan of attack, to strike at the points of junction between 
the French and ourselves east of Kemmel, and also at the 
French troops south of it near Dranoutre, proved for a time 
successful, and by driving in wedges they were able to make 
us fall back on the flanks and encircle Kemmel Hill after furious 
and heroic fighting by the French and our own troops. Our 
men of the 9th Division were in weak numbers compared with 
the strength brought against them. Their withdrawal to new 
lines of defence by Vierstraat, and the furious attacks at eleven 
o’clock yesterday morning across the Ypres—Comines Canal, 
gave the enemy some ground in the region of St.-Eloi, the Bluff, 
and the spoil-bank on the canal itself. It is villainous ground 
there, foul with the wreckage of old fighting, but to us out here 
who have followed this war from the beginning the loss of any 
of it is saddening, because of so many memories of heroism 
_and tragedy haunting each yard of earth. 

British troops and Canadian troops were put to a supreme 
test of courage to take and hold these places. Our glorious old 
8rd Division, commanded in those days of 1915 and 1916 by 
General Haldane, fought from St.-Eloi to the Bluff, month in 
and month out, and lost many gallant officers and men there 
after acts of courage which belong to history. Their graves 
were marked by white crosses, which grew too fast in this 
stretch of barren and mangled earth. And I remember with 
what emotion we went about these places after the Battle of 
Wytschaete, when the enemy was hurled back and it seemed 
as though an evil spell had been lifted from them. The Bluff 
is just a heap of earth piled up on the bank when the canal 
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was dug. St.-Eloi, which the Germans still speak of as a 


village, has for years been nothing but a name and a muck- 
heap and linked pits made by big shell-bursts. 

One of the enemy’s most desperate efforts was against the 
French in the village of Locre, north of Dranoutre, and below 
the old hill of the Scherpenberg, where in days gone by distin- 
guished visitors have stood to watch our shelling of Wytschaete, 
so that the wife of the miller, who was a chatty soul, had 
illustrious acquaintances, including kings and princes. 

Yesterday that hill was under intense fire, as for some days 
previously, when some friends of mine whom I met there last 
had very lucky and sensational escapes. When the Germans 
advanced through a gap at Dranoutre the French had terrible 
fighting in Locre, during which they inflicted frightful losses 
. on the enemy. Before the assault on this village the enemy 
overwhelmed it with a bombardment and destroyed many 
houses which were still standing, though more than a week ago 
the streets were burning, as I saw them at the same time as 
Bailleul was in flames. German storm-troops made _ three 
violent attacks on Locre, which were flung back by the French 
with heavy casualties among the enemy, and it was only at 
the fourth attempt, with fresh reserves, that they were able 
to enter the ruins of the village, from which the French then 
fell back in order to reorganize for the counter-attack. This 
they launched to-day at an early hour, and now Locre is in 
their hands, after close fighting in which they slew numbers of 
the enemy. 

After their success on Thursday, when they captured Kemmel, 
the Germans have made little progress, and though there was 
fierce fighting all day yesterday they failed to gain their objec- 
tives, and were raked by fire hour after hour, so that a large 
number of their dead lie on the field of battle. At four in the 
afternoon they engaged in a fresh assault upon our positions 
near Ridge Wood, to which we had fallen back, but English 
and Scottish troops of the 21st, 25th, and 9th Divisions repulsed 
them and shattered their waves. It was a bad day for them, 
because of these great losses. We have broken the fighting 
quality of some of the enemy’s most renowned regiments, so 


that they must be taken out and reorganized before they can 


come into battle again. 
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SUNDAY 


THERE was no general action in Flanders yesterday, and to-day 
so far there is no extended battle, but the enemy has been 
engaging some of our outpost lines, and there: has been local 
fighting of a severe nature against the French troops around 
Locre and ours round Vormezeele, which is a well-known halt- 
ing-place south of Ypres, and in the old days the ultimate spot 
to which our transport could go without certain destruction. 
Both these places have changed hands several times during the 
past two or three days, but Locre now seems to be with the 
French again. 

The Buffs and Berkshires fought hard to hold the Bluff, while 
between Vierstraat and Ridge Wood a gallant defence has been 
made by Scottish Rifles and South Africans and other troops 
-against repeated German attacks. | 

All the roads and camps around Ypres are under heavy 
harassing fire once more, and Ypres itself is being savagely 
bombarded by high-explosive and gas shells, so that after some 
months of respite those poor ruins are again under that black 
spell which makes them the most sinister place in the world. 
‘“* Suicide Corner” has come into its own again, and old un- 
healthy plague-spots up by the canal are under fire. The 
enemy’s guns are reaching out to fields and villages hitherto 
untouched by fire, and these harassing shots, intended perhaps 
to catch the traffic on the roads or soldiers’ camps, often serve 
the enemy no more than by the death of innocent women and 
children. A day or two ago a monstrous shell fell just outside 
a little Flemish cottage, tucked away in an angle of the road, 
which I often pass, and scooped out a deep pit in the garden 
without even scarring the cottage walls. But two children were 
playing in the garden, and they were laid dead beside the 
flower-bed. 

Along the line the enemy’s losses in this continual fighting 
have been severe, and we have been able to get the actual 
figures of some of their casualties, which are typical of the more 
general effect of our fire. 

One company of the 7th German Division, which fought at 
St.-Eloi on Friday, has only forty men remaining out of its 
full strength of 120. The 4th Ersatz Division has lost most 
heavily, and a prisoner of the 279th Pioneer Company, which 
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relieved the 860th Regiment of that division, says that the 
average company strength was fifteen. An entire regimental 
staff was killed by a direct hit of one of our shells on their 
headquarters dug-out near Cantieux. The same thing has 
happened to the battalion headquarters ofthe 228rd Regiment, 
which is now in a state of low, moral having been fearfully cut 
up. The 1st Guards Reserve Regiment of the Ist Guards 
Division, which was much weakened in the fighting on the 
Somme, and was afterwards sent to La Bassée, lost thirty-six 
officers, including the regimental commander and one battalion. 
commander. 

These losses are affecting inevitably the outlook of the German 
troops on the prospects of their continued offensive. Prisoners 
from divisions which have suffered most, confess that they 
have no further enthusiasm for fighting, and their regiments 
can only be made to attack by stern discipline and the know- 
ledge that they must fight on or be shot for desertion. 

On the other hand, the best German troops, especially those 
now attacking us in Flanders, like the Alpine Corps and the 
11th Bavarian Division, are elated and full of warlike spirit, 
and even their prisoners profess to believe that they are winning 
the war, and will have a German peace before the year is out. 
_ The enemy’s state of mind is largely dependent on shell-fire. 
Fresh divisions newly brought up are proud and optimistic and 
fierce in attack, but after two or three days’ hammering by 
our great gun-fire their optimism falls from them, and they 
become gloomy prophets and the horror of war closes down 
on them. Most of their gaps due to casualties are being filled 
up by the 1919 class. These young boys are unable, so far, to 
bear the strain of bombardments, and they break very easily 
under their terror and shock. | 

Apart from the fighting in Flanders there was an important 
little action on Friday at Givenchy, where some of our troops 
made an attack in, the afternoon on a 700 yards line of old 
craters formerly in our front line, east and north-east of 
Givenchy village. German possession of these pits is annoying 
to our men, because the enemy has observation of our positions 
from crater-lips and snipes us with rifle and indirect machine- 
gun fire. The bottoms of the pits are dry, and although the 
enemy has to approach them overland, through boggy places, 
he has good cover and room for assembly when he gets into 
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them and into the old mining galleries which lead from them. 
Our men, on Thursday night, had already raided the German 
trenches south of Givenchy village, and under protection of 
the barrage killed a number of the enemy and brought back 
prisoners. On Friday our troops captured the craters after 
hard fighting, and sent back fifty prisoners, mostly wounded ; 
but the Ist Guards Division counter-attacked immediately and 
there was severe fighting until darkness, when our men with- 
drew, after smashing up the German defensive system. 

The artillery on both sides is bombarding heavily in this 
sector, and our guns have inflicted terrible casualties by fire on 
German troops and transport behind their lines. 

Meanwhile the storm-clouds of battle are gathering steadily 
in Flanders, rather than on these southern sectors, and it is 
there in my opinion that other great actions may be expected. 
The French are with us there in strength, and the appearance 
of these blue-coats, older on the average than our boys, harder- 
looking because of their moustaches and their more solid figures, 
imperturbable under the harassing fire that is being flung about 
the roads and fields, continues our confidence that we shall 
break the enemy yet. I have been to-day and yesterday among 
these French troops, and have seen, or fancied I saw, upon the 
roads old friends of mine, or the spirit of those old friends, the 
gallant D’Artagnan and the elegant Aramis, and the noble 
Athos and Porthos, who loved good fighting and good wine, 
for the old types of France are here among our khaki lads, the 
old gallantry of a fighting race, the sentiment and the soul of 
France. — | 

Many of these men are dirty and dusty after long forced 
marches, but one sees fine gentlemen among them, unshaven 
but with a beautiful courtesy, and the true descendants of such 
men as Le Balafré, whom Quentin Durward knew, and of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who was sans peur et sans reproche. 


APRIL 26 


Ir was not pleasant in Flanders this morning. I went up there, 
after yesterday on the Somme, to get details of the French and 
British fighting round Kemmel, and I am bound to say that 
though I have seen Flanders in every kind of foul weather I 
have never seen it more sinister-looking, more utterly evil in. 
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atmosphere and spiritual effect, than it was to-day. Thick 
wet fog enveloped all the flat fields like the London “ particular ”’ 
at its worst, and French and British columns, with their trans- 
port and guns, moved through it like ghosts in shadow-world. 

On the Mont des Cats, that high hill on our side of Kemmel 
upon which and round which by Boeschepe and Dickebusch and 
Godewaersvelde and Westoutre—strange names to you, but 
as familiar as Clapham Junction or Peckham Rye or the Old 
Kent Road to all our soldiers out here—the enemy has been 
scattering heavy shells and flinging harassing fire, the fields 
were all wreathed round with clouds of fog, through which 
the grand old monastery, where Trappist monks used to live in 
silence before the tumult of war surrounded them in the autumn 
of the first year of war, loomed vaguely like a medizeval castle. 
Roads down which’ we used to go with an admirable sense of 
safety, even when the Ypres salient was full of menace—alas, 
the menace has come again—bore signs to-day of recent and 
horrid happenings. Little wooden houses built by refugees 
from Ypres after the day of terror there in April 1915, and filled 
with stores which our troops used to buy on the way past, had 
been knocked to matchwood by shell-fire, and all about them 
were deep shell-holes newly made, with that beastly freshness 
which warns one that others may come. All the fields for miles 
around were punctured by pits made by German shells. It was 
yesterday that the enemy’s gunners flung about most of these 
shells. They had a kind of devil’s orgy of shelling, and scattered 
high explosives, any old where without aim or object except 
that of harassing the whole region. They turned long-range 
guns on to villages far behind the lines to catch an old woman 
or two or smash up an infants’ school. They fired off the map 
at poor old Poperinghe again—‘‘ Pop,” as we call it by long 
familiarity, with its tall spired church and Grande Place and 
narrow streets—and they put high explosives into Westoutre 
and made targets of ‘“‘ Bosheep ” and “‘ Gerty Wears Velvet,” 
which, by those who can pronounce them, are called Boeschepe 
and Godewaersvelde. | 

All this was just the gentle embroidery of the decorative 
scheme of death which had been planned for the central plan 
round Kemmel Hill. Kemmel Hill was held by the French, | 
as I have previously told—those gallant men who came up so 
quickly to our relief when we needed them, and took their 
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places in the line without delay after long marches. On the 
left of them yesterday were Scottish and English battalions. 
After several attempts against Kemmel, frustrated, as I recorded 
at the time, the enemy went all out yesterday to capture this 
position. Four divisions at least, including the Alpine Corps,’ 
the 11th Bavarians, the 56th, and 107th, were moved against 
Kemmel in the early morning fog after a tremendous bombard- 
ment of the Franco-British positions. It was a bombardment 
that began before the first glimmer of dawn, like one of those 
which we used to arrange in the days of our great Flanders 
battles last year. It came down swamping Kemmel Hill, so 
that it was like one volcano and stretching away on to our 
lines on the left of the French by Maedelstede Farm and Grand- 
Bois down to Vierstraat. 

Then German infantry attacked in depth, battalion behind 
battalion, division behind division, and their mountain troops, 
of the Alpine Corps and Jaegers and Bavarians, came on first 
in the assault of Kemmel Hill, which is not much more than 
a hillock though it looms large in Flanders and in this war. 

The French had suffered a terrible ordeal of fire, and the 
main thrust of the German strength was against them. The 
enemy struck in two directions to encircle the hill and village 
of Kemmel, one arrow-head striking to Dranoutre and the other 
at the point of the junction between the French and British 
northwards. In each case, favoured by fog and the effect of 
their gun-fire, they were able to drive in a wedge, which they 
pushed forward until they had caused gaps. The French on 
Kemmel Hill became isolated, and there was a gulf between 
us and the French, and between the French left and right. On 
the hill the French garrison fought with splendid heroism. 
These men, when quite surrounded, would not yield, but served 
their machine-guns and rifles for many hours, determined to 
hold the position at all costs and to the death. Small parties 
of them on the west of the hill held out until midday or beyond, 
according to reports of our airmen, who flew low over them ; 
but by nine o’clock in the morning, owing to gaps made by the 
enemy, the main French line was compelled to draw back from 
Kemmel. They inflicted severe losses on the enemy as they 
fell back, and thwarted his efforts to break their line on new 
defensive positions. | 

Meanwhile a body of our Scottish troops of the 9th Division 
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were seriously involved. Some of their officers whom I saw 
to-day tell me that the fog was so thick—as on March 21— 
that after a terrific bombardment the first thing known at 
some points a little way behind the line was when the Germans 
were all round them. 

One officer I know was sleeping after an all-night vigil, when 
he heard German voices and rifle-shots, and jumped out of his 
dug-out to see the Germans on the side of a little stream only 
a few yards away. He was on the same side of this brook, and 
they could have grabbed him by one pounce, but he leapt 
across the stream, and by some wonderful luck escaped their 
sniping shots and got away. Royal Scots and Black Watch 
fought hard, and did not yield ground until the price had been 
paid for it. The enemy seems to have paid his usual price, 
which is not cheap. A machine-gun officer whom I know well 
tells me that one section fired 1100 rounds at massed bodies of 
Germans who were checked against our wire, and they fell in 
heaps. This friend of mine himself had fearful experiences 
yesterday after many heroic days before, but his great grief 
is that his horse, which he has had out in this war since 1914, 
was killed by a shell. 

The Camerons fought like tigers yesterday. For some little 
time they had not come in actual touch with the enemy, but 
yesterday they had this chance and made the most of it. 
They were heavily attacked in the morning up in the neighbour- 
hood of the Damstrasse—that street of concrete shelters which 
I described last year, when we captured it in the battles of 
Flanders. From eleven o’clock in the morning until half-past 
five in the evening they kept this position, killing the enemy 
waves every time they tried to advance. It was decided to 
withdraw our line to Vierstraat, and orders were sent up to 
the Camerons to conform to this, but the message did not reach 
them for some time, and they still went on fighting for three 
hours more, or at least until after eight o’clock, when they fell 
back to join up with the rest of the line. All the afternoon 
and evening the enemy endeavoured to smash through the line 
established by Vierstraat to Beaver Corner, but Scots and 
English repelled him with heavy losses, and the Black Watch 
made a fierce counter-attack, in which they took fifty-six 
prisoners. . 

A combined counter-attack of French and British troops wa 
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made this morning, when English battalions advanced from the 
north, and after gallant efforts gained an entry into Kemmel 
village, and sent back a considerable number of prisoners, 
whom I met this morning on their way back. They were a 
good-looking body of troops, some of them very tall men and 
belonging to picked regiments of Alpine and Bavarian divisions. 
But they had a worn and haggard look, and many of them 
marched as though dazed by their day and night of fighting. 
Unfortunately our battalions of the 25th Division who entered 
Kemmel village came under wicked machine-gun fire, and could 
not maintain their hold on the recaptured ground, though they 
did not lose all of it, and I believe they are still farther than 
their original line last night. The French on our right were 
unable to make substantial progress. This situation in Flanders 
is still serious, and the enemy may endeavour to exploit his 
advance at Kemmel by a great concentration of strength and 
more violent attacks. But the French army, as well as ours, 
is now barring his way, and all our men have intense confidence 
in the superb regiments of France who are now fighting with 
us. I saw thousands of them to-day in the fields and farms 
and villages, and the spirit of these sturdy men seemed to 
disperse some of the gloomy fog about them and uplift one’s 
heart. For they have the look of great soldiers, hard and 
fined down by these years of war, and they are inspired by a 
most grim resolve. The people of Northern France, who have 
not seen much of their men for three years, greet them with 
cries of ‘Bonne chance !”’ and wave their hands to them from 
cottage doors. 

And now I must add a few words about the situation down 
south at Villers-Bretonneux, which I described yesterday at 
some length. I told how pockets of German machine-gunners 
were still fighting in that village. Last night these were all 
routed out, and all the village is now in our hands, and our 
Australian troops have joined up the gap which existed for a 
time between them. 

There is no doubt that I underestimated the losses of the 
enemy yesterday. The Australians say they have never seen 
so many German dead, except at Polygon Wood, where there 
was.a massacre of the enemy. Our light Tanks, which got 
among two battalions near Cachy, slaughtered whole companies 
as though they were Juggernauts, sweeping the enemy with 
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fire before they could attempt to disperse, and trampling them 
down. It was a ghastly business, and these Tanks when they 
came back had to be cleansed of their blood. The Tanks 
employed by the enemy yesterday are heavier than ours, and, 
according to Australians, seem to be about 36 feet long, 12 feet 
high, and 12 feet broad, with a central turret. Their cater- 
pillar tracks pass round several pairs of wheels, and they look 
like enormous turtles or inverted basins. But they are very 
slow. One of them bore on its steel shield the emblem of the 
skull and cross-bones, and another carried the name of Cyclops. 
They are armed with a small gun, about 2-inch calibre, and 
- some six machine-guns. They seem to have been handled by 
scratch crews, who had not been trained with them, and owing 
to the secrecy with which these Tanks were enveloped, no 
German infantry had seen one of them before, and were un- 
trained in fighting with them. Two of them fled at once when 
encountered by ours, but our troops were unable to get pos- 
session of them. 

Many of the prisoners speak with disgust of their command 
in ordering the attack on Villers-Bretonneux without sufficient 
artillery support, and they say they suffered hideously from 
gas, with which we soaked the village after their capture of 
it. They were utterly surprised by our counter-attack, and 
some of them were got in cellars, while still ignorant of their 
change of fortune. The most intelligent of these prisoners all 
show signs of uneasiness about the future of the German offen- 
sive, and do not disguise that, in spite of the gain of ground, 
they are uncertain of ultimate victory, and speak like men 
who see some dark omens ahead. They are puzzled by the 
failure of the U-boat war to stop American transports, and 
when asked why that was so, said, very simply, “ That is 
exactly what we want to know.”” There were other things they 
wanted to know, and because they do not know they have 
black forebodings. 


APRIL 29 


Ir becomes clearer every hour that the enemy has suffered a 
disastrous defeat to-day. Attack after attack has been smashed 
up by our artillery and infantry of the 21st, 25th, and 49th 
oe and he has not made a foot of ground on the British 
ront. 
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The Border Regiment of the 25th Division this morning 
repulsed four heavy assaults on the Kemmel—La Clytte road, 
where there was extremely hard fighting, and destroyed the 
enemy each time. One of the enemy’s main thrusts was 
between the Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge, where they made 
a wedge for a time and captured the cross-roads, and it was 
here that a gallant French counter-attack swept them back. 

We had no more than a post or two in Voormezeele this 
morning, and the enemy was there in greater strength and sent 
his storm-troops through this place, but was never able to 
advance against the fire of our English battalions. His losses 
began yesterday when his troops were seen massing on the 
road between Zillebeke and Ypres in dense fog, through which 
he attempted to make a surprise attack. This was observed 
by our low-flying planes, and his assembly was shattered by 
our gun-fire. After fierce shelling all night, so tremendous 
along the whole northern front that the countryside was shaken 
by its tumult, German troops again assembled in the early 
morning mist, but were caught once more in our bombardment. 
At three o’clock a tremendous barrage was flung down by 
German gunners from Ypres to Bailleul, and later they began 
the battle by launching the first attack between Zillebeke Lake 
and Meteren.. South of Ypres they crossed the Yser Canal by 
Lock 8 near Voormezeele, which was their direction of attack 
against us, while they tried to drive up past Locre against the 
French on the three hills. 

Our successful defence has made the day most bloody for 
many German regiments. 

» There was violent and widespread gun-fire all last night from 

the enemy’s batteries, from the Belgian front down through 
Flanders to the districts about Béthune, and this morning the 
German bombardment intensified to heights of fury all round 
Ypres, and upon our lines near Voormezeele and Vierstraat, 
and against the French front west of Kemmel Hill to the 
country south of Dranoutre, where British troops join them 
again. Then began, at about six o’clock this morning, that 
attack which was the inevitable plan of General Sixt von 
Armin after the capture of Kemmel Hill. That is, an attempt 
im strong force to gain the chain of hillocks running westwards 
below Ypres and Poperinghe, and known to all of us as familiar 
landmarks—the Scherpenberg, Mont Rouge, and Mont Noir. 
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These hills, forming the Central Keep as it were in our defen- 
sive lines south of Ypres, are held by the French, and are of 
great tactical importance at the present moment, so that the 
enemy covets them and is ready to sacrifice thousands of men 
to get them. In order to turn them if frontal attacks failed 
against the French, German storm-troops—they are now called 
grosskampf, or great offensive troops—were to break the British 
lines on the French left between Locre and Voormezeele, and 
on the French right near Merris and Meteren. That obviously 
was the intention of the German High Command this morning, 
judging from their direction of assault. So far they have failed 
utterly. They have failed up to this afternoon to break or 
bend the British wings on the French centre, and they have 
failed to capture the hills or any one of them defended by 
French divisions. They have attacked again and again since 
this morning’s dawn, heavy forces of German infantry being 
sent forward after their first waves against the Scherpenberg 
and Voormezeele, which lies to the east of Dickebusch Lake, 
but these men have been slaughtered by French and British 
fire, and have made no important progress at any point. 

For a time the situation seemed critical at one or two points, 
and it was reported that the Germans had been seen storming 
the slopes of Mont Rouge and Mont Noir, but one of our airmen 
flew over those hills at 200 feet above their crests and could 
see no German infantry near them. 

Round about Voormezeele North-country and other English 
battalions of the 49th Division, which had been fighting mar- 
vellously for many days in the attacks on Neuve-Kglise, had 
to sustain determined and furious efforts of Alpine and Bavarian 
troops to drive through them by weight of numbers after hours 
of intense bombardment, but our men held their ground and 
inflicted severe punishment upon the enemy. All through the 
day the German losses have been heavy under field-gun and 
machine-gun fire, and our batteries alongside the French 75’s 
swept down the enemy’s advancing waves and his assemblies 
in support at short range. There is no doubt that the French 
guarding the three hills have fought with extreme valour and 
skill. For a brief period the Germans were apparently able to 
draw near and take some ground near Locre, but an immediate 
counter-attack was organized by the French general, and the 
line of French troops swung forward and swept the enemy 
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back. Further attacks by the Germans north of Ypres and 
on the Belgian front were repulsed easily, and again the enemy 
lost many men. The battle continues, but the first phase of 
it has been decided in our favour, and it has been another day 
of sacrifice for the German regiments, who one by one, as they 
come up fresh to reinforce their battle-line, lose a high per- 
centage of their strength in this continuing slaughter. 

The German High Command still has many divisions un- 
touched, but their turn will come, and if, as to-day, they are 
spent without great gain; the enemy’s plans of a decisive victory 
will be thwarted for ever. There is a limit even to German 
man-power, and surely to God their people will tire of making 
these fields of France and Flanders the graveyard of their 
youth. This frenzy must pass from them and from our 
stricken world when the truth comes home to them at last. 


APRIL 80 
Goon news travels as fast as bad out here, and yesterday even- 
ing, as well as this morning, in Flanders there were general 
expressions of gladness behind the lines because the enemy’s 
fierce attacks had been utterly crushed. 

‘“* The enemy took the knock yesterday,” said a Staff officer 
who had been working all that day and most of the night, but 
was in high spirits this morning. 

** Some of his best divisions,” said another, “‘ have got badly 
chipped against a hard wall,” and then he said, with a queer 
laugh, “‘ the dirty dogs.” 

Good words were said about our own divisions who bore the 
brunt of this fighting—the 21st, the 49th, and the 25th—all of 
whom have had much hard work of late, and have been sticking 
it out in one battle after another. 

There are Northumberland and other troops in the 21st 
Division, and the 49th Division contains mostly Yorkshire 
troops, who have done some stubborn fighting since April 9, 
and helped to retake Neuve-Eglise no fewer than four times 
in the bitter struggle for that place on the east side of 
Bailleul. - 

The 25th Division are the men who fought grim rear-guard 
actions when the enemy broke through the Portuguese, and 
with our 50th Division and others held on to the last possible 
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hours on the Lys and by Neuf-Berquin and up by Steenwerck, 
when the enemy came driving ahead in his first bull rush for 
Armentiéres and Bailleul. 

Many civilians as well as soldiers had heard the news last 
night, and it meant much to them—the difference between 
quick flight from places menaced by any new German advance 
and a chance of staying in their homés, the difference between 
a long trek to an unknown country, leaving all their little 
property behind them, and the hope, at least, of clinging on 
to their farms and homesteads on the edge of war... . I 
walked out last evening to a place from which one can see the 
long sweep of our Flemish battlefields round Ypres to Bailleul. 
There below me were outspread all the long, straight roads 
with avenues of poplars which I have been travelling these 
three and a half years past, and the neat fields of Flanders, with 
red-tiled cottages and church spires and orchards white with 
blossom, and old windmills, whose sails have turned to the 
wind of many centuries. 

This countryside was designed for peace and the sowing and 
reaping of grain, but since the war began the horizon has been 
on fire beyond it, and last night this shell-fire was bursting 
close, in fields untouched before by any steel unkinder than 
the plough, and along roads which until a week or two ago were 
safe highways this side of Poperinghe and Ypres. 

A Flemish woman stood by her cottage wall staring out upon 
the scene as though searching for any sign which might give 
her hope. Her eyes were sombre, and she had such a tragic 
look that she seemed to me a typical figure of Flemish woman- 
hood looking out towards the battle-line which has drawn 
closer to their lives, so that many of them have been caught 
up in it or have fled from its engulfing terror. « 

Down below her, a few hundred yards away, was the ruin of 
a small house smashed to matchwood the night before. German 
shells were bursting with heavy clumping noises in hamlets 
near by, and our guns in the fields below were flashing and 
‘winking through the evening mists, and all the sky caught up 
the thunderous rumblings of great drum-fire away beyond the 
Mont des Cats and the Scherpenberg. 

“Have the Germans still possession of Mont Kemmel?” 
asked the peasant woman, and I said, ‘‘ Yes, but they have 
been defeated to-day.” ‘That is good news,” she said. 
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‘“¢ Perhaps we shall be able to stay here after all. They tell 
me the French have driven them out of Locre again.” 

In England this news will seem good. People will say, “ We 
seem to have done well yesterday.” But out here it means 
more than that to people whose lives and homes are threatened 
by any German advance. To them every act in this frightful 
drama is enormously significant, and every place which strangers 
puzzle out on the map is to them a village where they lived 
as children, where their sisters or children dwell or where they 
have left all their properties. I write these things because they 
humanize map names, and show how the valour of men is the 
safeguard of the folk on the edge of the fighting-fields. It was 
the valour of Frenchmen as well as Englishmen which yesterday 
inflicted defeat upon many German divisions, and the Allies 
fought side by side, and their batteries fired from the same 
fields, and their wounded came back along the same roads, 
and khaki and blue lay out upon the same brown earth. 

I have already given an outline of yesterday’s battle, how, 
after a colossal bombardment, the German attack began early 
in the morning from north of Ypres to the south of Voor- 
mezeele, where English battalions held the lines, and from La 
Clytte past the three hills—the Scherpenberg, Mont Rouge, and 
Mont Noir—which French troops held, to the north of Meteren, 
where the English joined them again; how the English lines 
held firm against desperate assaults until late in the evening ; 
and how. the enemy made a great thrust against the French, 
driving in for a time between the Scherpenberg and Mont Noir 
until flung back by the French counter-attack. 

It was here, by Hyde Park Corner, that a very gallant action 
was done by an officer of a French regiment. The enemy had 
driven in a wedge at ten minutes past ten, and was on the 
southern slopes of Scherpenberg, where small parties of Germans 
were endeavouring to secure a footing. By 12.80 in the after- 
noon the French line was still intact northwards, but had 
slightly withdrawn towards Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge, 
when the situation was dangerous though not critical. 

A counter-attack was being prepared by the French Head- 
quarters Staff, but was unnecessary, owing to the fine initiative 
of regimental officers, who realized the position locally and dealt 
with it without waiting for supports. One of them gathered 
some of his men together, and at about 5.30 in the afternoon 
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said, ‘Eh bien, mes enfants, suivez moi!” and led these 
little groups of potlus in a quick attack against the German 
machine-guns and outposts holding Hyde Park Corner. They 
went forward with fixed bayonets, their steel helmets thrust 
back from their foreheads, and hoarse cheers and shouts, follow- 
ing the officer who led them. At Hyde Park Corner many 
Germans fell, and the rest fled. 

An action as gallant as this, very like it in idea and execution, 
was done by another French officer with a group of picked men 
in Locre. That village, where I have been held up scores of 
times in the traffic which used to surge round the corners by 
the church and our officers’ club and divisional headquarters, 
was yesterday a charred ruin, with shell-broken streets littered 
with dead, in which German machine-gunners hid and kept up 
a chattering fire, very deadly to face by men fighting into the 
village. : | 

During the past week Locre has changed hands several times, 
and yesterday at least four times again. The French infantry 
were forced to retire under pressure of the German assaults, 
but each time they came back again with grim determination 
to remain and rout their enemy out. All day there was this 
struggle, small bodies of men with machine-guns and rifles 
fighting against each other under the cover of walls and barn- 
cades of timber. In the evening the enemy was in possession — 
again, but did not have lodgings for the night there. 

A French officer, like that other one at Hyde Park Corner, 
gathered some hard fellows about him, and said, “‘ Now let us 
take back Locre before it is too dark.” They worked their 
way through the village right to the other side of it, killing © 
some of the enemy and taking some prisoners, and then, just 
to show that Locre was very much theirs, walked down the 
road to Dranoutre, and only stopped when they met their own 
barrage-line of bursting shells. 

In the night the French, who had now regained all the ground | 
that had been temporarily in the enemy’s hands, made a general 
counter-attack and succeeded in advancing their line to a depth 
of about 1500 yards beyond the line of the three hills, which 
thereby are made more secure against future assaults. 

Meanwhile throughout the day English battalions had been 
sustaining heavy assaults and breaking the enemy against their 
front. The Leicesters especially, with the Lincolns and Yorks 
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of the 21st Division, had fierce fighting about Voormezeele, 
where, as I told yesterday, the enemy was in the centre of the 
village. 

German storm-troops advanced against our men here and - 
along other parts of the line with fixed bayonets, but in most 
places, except at Voormezeele, where there was close fighting, 
they were mown down by Lewis-gun fire before they could get 
near. Line after line of them came on, but lost heavily and 
fell back. 

Over the ground east of Dickebusch Lake the West Yorks 
and the Yorks and Lancs of the 49th Division saw these groups 
of field-grey men advancing upon them and the glint of their 
bayonets, wet in the morning mist, and swept them with bullets 
from Lewis guns and rifles until many bodies were lying out 
there on the mud flats in the old Ypres salient. 

The most determined assaults were concentrated upon the 
25th Division, but it held firm and would not budge, though 
the men had been under fearful fire in the night bombardment, 
and their machine-gunners kept their triggers pressed, and 
bullets played upon the advancing Germans like a garden hose. 
The troops in the whole division yielded not a yard of ground, 
and they hold that they killed as many Germans as any bat- 
talions in this battle, which was a black day for Germany. 

More than ten German divisions, probably thirteen, seem to 
have been engaged in this attempt to smash our lines and 
encircle the three hills. They included some of the enemy’s 
finest divisions, so that they have lost quality as well as quantity ~ 
in this futile sacrifice of man-power—man-power which seems 
to mean nothing in flesh and blood and heart and soul to men 
like Ludendorff, but is treated as material force, like guns and 
ammunition, and used as cannon-fodder. . 

Some of our brigades saw the German Red Cross at work 
during the day coming close behind the lines with their wagons 
flying the burning emblem of love—a frightful irony on the 
field of battle, except for the devotion of the men who labour 
under this sign of truce—and with crowds of stretcher-bearers 
who went a-gleaning on those muddy fields. They had a great 
harvest of wounded. 

To-day again I have been among thousands of French soldiers, 
and it is splendid to see them because of their fine bearing. 
They are men in the prime of life, not so young.as some of 
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ours, and with a graver look than one sees on our boys’ faces. 
when they have not yet reached the zone of fire. They are 
men who have seen all that war means during these years of 
agony and hope and boredom and death. They have no illu- 
sions. They stare into the face of truth unflinchingly and shrug 
their shoulders at its worst menace, and still have faith in 
victory. So I read them, if any man may read the thoughts 
that lie behind those bronzed faces with dark eyes and upturned 
moustaches, under the blue painted helmets or black tam-o’- 
shanter. They are not gay or boisterous in their humour, and 
they do not sing like our men as they march, but they seem to 
have been born to this war, and its life is their life, and they are 
professionals. 

There are wonderful pictures as they pass everywhere, and 
if I were an artist instead of a writing man my fingers would 
itch for pencil or brush to draw these groups, these columns on 
the march, these splendid types of France. Some of their 
horses are lean and long-tailed like those in the battle pictures . 
of Detaille, and many of their transport wagons are spider- 
wheeled below their blue boards, and frail compared with our 
own lorries. The gunners who ride behind their batteries thrust 
their hands deep into the pockets of their long blue overcoats, 
and have their rifles slung behind their backs, and on the gun- 
limbers behind heavy howitzers, or long-barrelled high-velocity 
fellows, or the dainty little soixvante-quinze, which kills men 
delicately and with artistry, three fellows sit hunched together, 
’ with their heads nodding after an all-night march, or staring 
with curious eyes at our transport and traffic. Across the guns 
themselves men sit astraddle, and I saw one fellow to-day, a 
handsome fellow with an actor’s face, reading a book of poetry 
in this position, oblivious of the world of fact about him. In 
any marching column or in any field where French troops are 
halted there is always a wagon with wine-barrels, for the 
potlu has a daily ration of wine, and his spirits rise at the 
journey’s end when he washes down his parched and dusty 
throat with a drop of pinard, as he calls it in his slang. 
The tricolour passes along the roads of France and Flanders, 
and French trumpets ring out across the flat fields below the 
Scherpenberg, and all the spirit of French fighting men, who 
have proved themselves great soldiers in this war, as for a 
thousand years of history, is mingled with our own battalions, 
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and our men exchange Virginia cigarettes for Caporals. To- 
gether yesterday they gave the German army a hard knock. | 


; May 1 

Tue Germans are quiet in their lines since they were repulsed 
so utterly in their attacks against the Scherpenberg and our 
lines round Ypres. Even their guns were not very active last 
night and to-day. They are burying their dead and getting 
back their wounded, and taking broken divisions out of the line 
to replace them with fresh troops for another battle. I believe 
that will happen, because now that the enemy has Kemmel 
Hill his temptation to seize the three hills below is predominant, 
and there is no doubt that he will again risk the loss of many 
men to gain these positions. From the political point of view 
Ypres is also a lure to him, and there would be a great blowing 
of trumpets in Germany if their troops could capture that city 
of the salient, which, as a name and a ruin, is a great shrine of | 
the British Army in this war. Now that the French are with 
us to strengthen our own defensive power, which has sustained 
such furious onslaughts by over 100 German divisions since six 
weeks ago, the next battle in Flanders may not give the enemy 
any further ground than the day before yesterday, which was 
nothing at all, and it is certain anyhow that not a yard of: it 
will be yielded until the next waves of German soldiers have 
paid great sums of life. 

In the last battle two additional divisions have now been 
identified as having been put in against the British front in 
Flanders, one being the 117th near Voormezeele, and the other 
the 3rd Guards Division, including the ‘‘ Maikaefer,” or Cock- 
chafers, whom Welsh regiments shattered at Pilkem last year, 
and who have fought against us in the Cambrai salient. Last 
night when, no doubt, German reliefs were in progress, our 
guns turned loose with shrapnel and high explosives upon the 
transport, and troops crowding the track from Vierstraat to 
Wytschaete, and this morning the enemy had more dead to 
bury. So the slaughter goes on. 

During a rare day without great news there is an opportunity 
of writing a few words about some of our battalions who in 
the earlier fighting during these recent battles were wonderful 
in courage and endurance and self-sacrifice, but have not yet 
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appeared in our narratives, because, for the time, it was in- 
advisable to mention their presence in our battle-line. They 
are battalions of the Guards. There is no need for secrecy 
now because the enemy met them at close quarters, and knows 
how these men fought—sometimes in small bodies almost to 
the last man. 

The recent history of the Guards begins with the Battle of 
Arras on March 28, when the 56th (London) Division and the 
15th (Scottish) and the grand old 3rd Division made such a 
wonderful stand against one of the biggest efforts of the enemy. 
- On the 28th and the 80th the Guards were heavily attacked, 
and beat off the enemy’s storm-troops with exceedingly great 
losses to them, the Grenadiers making a counter-attack near 
Boileux-St.-Mare with fixed bayonets, flinging the enemy back 
from the ground they had gained. But later than that bat- 
talions of Guards have been fighting in the North, around the 
Forest of Nieppe and between Lepinette and Vieux-Berquin. 
That was from April 11 to 14, after the Germans had broken 
through the Portuguese line and, with the full weight of their 
forces, endeavoured to widen the gap—did, indeed, widen the 
gap, pushing up between Armentiéres and Merville by gaining 
the crossings of the Lys. Grenadier, Irish, and Coldstream 
Guards were sent forward along the Hazebrouck—Estaires road 
when the situation was at its worst, when the men of our 15th 
Division and other units had fought themselves out in continual 
rear-guard and holding actions, so that some of those still in 
the line could hardly walk or stand, and when it was utterly 
necessary to keep the Germans in check until a body of Austra- 
lian troops had time to arrive. The Guards were asked to hold 
back the enemy until those Australians came, and to fight at 
all costs for forty-eight hours against the German tide of men 
and guns which was attempting to flow round our other hard- 
pressed men. And that is what the Guards did. Fighting in 
separate bodies, with the enemy pressing in on both flanks, 
greatly outnumbered, they beat back attack after attack and 
gained precious hours—vital hours—by the most noble self- 
sacrifice. A party of Grenadiers were so closely surrounded 
that their officer sent back a message, saying, “ My men are 
standing back to back shooting on all sides.”” The Germans 
swung round them, circling them with machine-guns and nifles, 
and pouring fire into them until only eighteen men were left. 
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Those eighteen, standing among their wounded and their dead, 
did not surrender. The Army wanted forty-eight hours. They 
fixed bayonets and went out against the enemy and drove 
through him. A wounded corporal of the Grenadiers who after- 
wards got back to our lines lay in a ditch, and the last he saw 
of his comrades was when fourteen men of them were still 
fighting in a swarm of Germans. © 

The Coldstream Guards were surrounded in the same way, — 
and fought in the same way. The Army had asked for forty- 
eight hours until the Australians could come, and many of the 
Coldstreamers eked out the time with their lives. The enemy 
filtered in on their flanks, came crawling round them with 
machine-guns, sniped them from short range, raked them from 
ditches and upheaved earth. The Coldstream Guards had to 
fall back, but they fought back in small groups, facing all ways, 
making gaps in the enemy ranks, not firing wildly, but using 
every round of small-arms ammunition to keep a German back 
and gain a little more time. One private of the Coldstreamers 
remained in an outpost until every one of his comrades was 
dead or wounded, and for twenty minutes after that—twenty 
minutes of those forty-eight hours—kept the Germans back with 
his rifle until he was killed by a bomb. Forty-eight hours is a 
long time in a war like this. For two days and nights the 
Guards stemmed the tide of the enemy’s advance. 

The Irish Guards, who had come up to support the Grenadiers 
and Coldstreamers, tried to make a defensive flank, but the 
enemy worked past their right and attacked them on two sides. 
The Irish Guards were gaining time. They knew that was all 
they could do—just drag out the hours by buying each minute 
with their blood. One man fell, and then another, but minutes 
were gained, and quarter-hours, and hours. Small parties of 
them lowered their bayonets and went out among the grey 
wolves, swarming round them, and killed a number of them 
until they also fell. First one party and then another of these 
Irish Guards made those bayonet charges against men with 
machine-guns and volleys of rifle-fire. They bought time at a 
high price, but they did not stint themselves nor stop their 
bidding because of its costhness. The Brigade of Guards here — 
near Vieux-Berquin held out for those forty-eight hours, and 
some of them were fighting still when the Australians arrived 
according to the time-table. 
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I have told the story briefly and baldly, though every word 
I have written holds the thread of a noble and tragic episode. 
One day some soldier of the Guards will write it as he lived 
through it, and that saving of forty-eight hours outside the 
' Forest of Nieppe shall never be forgotten. 


VII 


THE FRENCH IN FLANDERS 
May 8 


I wenr yesterday among some of the French troops who on 
April 29 inflicted a severe defeat on Sixt von Armin’s storm- 
troops between Dranoutre and Locre—when our own divisions 
to the north and south shared the honour of the day with them— 
and before that for six days in front of Kemmel Hill held their 
lines with most noble courage under a frightful fire that hardly 
ever slackened when Kemmel had been turned and captured, 
and these men whom I met were almost surrounded, so that 
they had to fight with long-enduring devotion, with great 
sacrifices, to maintain their positions. 

It is a moving narrative as I heard it yesterday from these 
French officers who lived through that fearful week. The glory 
of the simple soldiers of France was there in those Flemish 
fields, and when they were ordered to hold on at all costs they 
obeyed to the death. 

“We were asked to hold our line,”’ said the colonel of one 
of these French regiments. “ We held it.” 

His hand trembled for a moment as he touched a packet of 
papers, his orders during the battle, and told me how each 
message there had been carried through frightful fire by his 
runners, so that many of them were killed, and of his other 
losses in officers and men. But then this square-built man, 
with grizzled eyebrows and moustache, and blue-grey eyes that 
had steady light in them, said again, ‘‘ We held our line.” 

His regiment came up from Alsace to Flanders. They were 
hardened fellows who had been through many battles. They 
were heroes of Fleury, near Verdun, when the Crown Prince’s 
army was broken against their defence after desperate assaults ; 
and yesterday, when I saw them marching through Flemish 
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villages, I was stirred by the sight of them because of their 
grim, keen look. They are young men, but veterans. War has 
set its seal on them as on all men who have passed through its 
fire, but has not weakened them. 

On the morning of the 24th the German bombardment was 
intensified and spread over a deep area, destroying villages, 
tearing up roads, making black vomit of the harrowed fields. 
Dranoutre, Locre, Westoutre, and other small towns were 
violently bombarded. That night the French discovered that 
the Germans were preparing an attack for next morning, to be 
preceded by a gas bombardment. Officers warned all their 
men, and they stood on the alert with their gas-masks, when 
at 3.30 in the morning thousands of gas-shells fell over them, | 
mixed with high explosives of all calibres up to monster 12- 
inchers, which burst like volcanic eruptions. In the intensity 
of the bombardment several officers who had fought at Fleury 
said, “ This is the most frightful thing we have seen. Verdun 
was nothing to it.”’ 

All the French troops jammed on their gas-masks—lighter 
things than ours, without nose-tubes or chest-bag, but very 
effective—and on one day they put them on fifty times, only 
removing them when the wind, which was fairly strong, blew 
away the poison fumes, until other storms of shells came, and 
for nearly a week wearing them constantly, sleeping in them, 
officers giving orders in them, men fighting and dying in them, 
charging with the bayonet in them. It was worth the trouble 
and the suffering, for this French regiment, between Locre and 
Dranoutre, had only twelve gas casualties. 

That morning the German attack fell first on Kemmel Hill, 
_ which they turned from the north, and two hours later, the 
bombardment continuing all along the line, they developed a 
strong attack against Dranoutre in the south, in order to take 
Locre and turn the French right. Until evening troops on 
Kemmel Hill, with a small body of our own men, I am told, 
still held out with great devotion in isolated positions, but by 
eight o’clock that morning Kemmel Hill was entirely cut off. 
This was a severe menace to their comrades at Locre and south- 
wards, because both their flanks were threatened. They did 
heroic things to safeguard their right and left, which again and 
again the enemy tried to pass. 

I have already told in a previous message how a gallant 
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French officer and a small company of men made a counter- 
attack at Dranoutre, and held the post there against all odds. 
Up by Locre the commandant of the left battalion found 
machine-gun fire sweeping his left flank, and his men had to 
face left to defend their line. Small parties of Germans with 
machine-guns kept filtering down from the north; and estab- 
lished themselves on the railway in order to rake the French 
with enfilade fire. One French company, led by devoted 
officers, counter-attacked there five times with the bayonet 
into the sweep of those bullets, and by this sacrifice saved 
their flank. Another company advanced to hold the hospice. 
There was desperate fighting day after day, so that its ruins, 
if any bits of wall are left, will be as historic as the chateau 
at Vermelles or other famous houses of the battlefields. French 
and Germans took it turn and turn about, and although the 
enemy sent great numbers of men to garrison this place they 
were never able to hold it long, because always some young 
French lieutenant and a handful of men stormed it again and 
routed the enemy. When it was taken last, on April 29, the 
day of the enemy’s severe defeat, the French captured 100 
prisoners in cellars there, and they belonged to fourteen bat- 
talions of four regiments of three divisions, showing the amazing 
way in which the enemy’s divisions had been flung into con- 
fusion by the French fire. 

“‘Therg were ten big shells a second,’’ one of these officers 
told me, “ and that lasted with only two short pauses for six 
days all through the battle, and other shells were uncountable.” 

The enemy had brought up light artillery and trench-mortars 
almost to his front lines in Dranoutre Wood and other places, 
and attempted to take the French in enfilade fire from Kemmel. 
But by this time many French guns were in position reinforcing | 
the British artillery, and on the 28th they opened up and killed 
great numbers of the enemy. 

Allied aviators saw long columns of Germans on the roads 
by Neuve-Eglise and in Dranoutre Wood, and signalled to the 
guns to range on these human targets. The guns answered. 
Masses of Germans were smashed by the fire, and panic-stricken 
groups were seen running out of Dranoutre Wood. 

That night the Germans seemed to be relieving their troops, 
and again French and British guns flung shells into them, and 
for the enemy it was a night of death and horror. But next 
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day, the 29th, the enemy made reply by a prolonged bombard- 
ment, more intense even than before, and then attacked with 
new troops all along the line. 

But the French also had many fresh troops in the line—not 
those I met yesterday—who at two o’clock in the morning 
went forward into the attack and took back the village. This 
defeated the enemy’s plan of turning the French left, and all 
through that day the enemy’s desperate efforts to break through 
were shattered, and that night the French held exactly the 
same ground as before and had caused enormous losses to the 
German divisions—at least 40 per cent. of their strength as it 
is reckoned on close evidence. That night even the German 
guns stopped their drum-fire as though Sixt von Armin’s army 
was in mourning for its dead. 

The Germans have added one terror to battle which was 
taught them by us in the battles of Flanders last year. From 
the air they sent over swarms of low-flying aeroplanes, from 
10 to a 100 yards above the ground, and their pilots fired on 
the French infantry in the open with machine-guns and dropped 
heavy bombs. “I counted some seventy-nine aeroplanes in 
the sky at one time over two battalion fronts,”’ said one of the 
officers whom I met yesterday, and his friends bore out this 
fact. They told me all these things frankly and simply, with 
. fine modesty and open-heartedness. 

Their great pride was in the glory of their men. They 
touched the papers which had been delivered by the runners 
with reverence as relics of the brave dead, and they stood very 
silent when the old colonel, who was like a father among them, 
took another paper out of his pocket and smoothed it out, and, 
clearing his throat a little, said, ““I had this from a young 
heutenant of mine Commands a platoon, and I would like 
to read it to you.” | 

It was a message from a young French officer who with a 
little party of men was isolated for two days with the enemy 
all round them. For two days they kept the Germans at bay 
with machine-gun fire, fighting north and south, facing both 
ways, and he had the honour to report—this boy of France— 
that he had not lost a foot of ground nor one man as a prisoner. 

** There must have been many things done like that,” said 
the colonel, “‘ but the men who did them have not come back, 
and we shall never know.” 
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On the same day as the French were holding firm between 
Dranoutre and Locre, our men of the 21st, 49th, and 25th 
Divisions were sustaining the same ordeal northwards between 
Voormezeele and Ridge Wood. I have already given many 
details of this fighting, describing the colossal bombardment, 
the attacks of the enemy in waves, and our slaughter of his 
men. He was never able to get into Ridge Wood, and on the 
previous night, when he tried to advance on a big scale but 
was prevented by our gun-fire which broke up his assemblies, 
the South Africans attacked and drove him back by machine- 
gun and rifle fire. The Yorks and Lancashires and the Duke 
of Wellingtons received the enemy with fixed Pane and 
inflicted heavy losses. 

One fine feature of this battle, which was a defeat for the 
Germans, was the extraordinarily gallant behaviour of some of 
the men of the new drafts, who came into action for the first 
time, stood the ordeal of intense shell-fire with wonderful 
stoicism, and showed a gallant spirit in attack. One party of 
them actually attacked as a separate unit and did splendid 
work. 


SATURDAY 
How many days will there be before the next battle, now that 
nearly a week has passed without German attacks? Since 
that morning of April 29, when our British and French troops 
staggered some of the enemy’s best divisions by a slaughtering 
fire, there has been no action but the ceaseless action of the 
artillery. 

The lull in the big battles is only because the enemy is 
reorganizing his divisions, rearranging and maintaining his 
gun-power, preparing for another phase of his offensive, which 
will be as formidable as the gathering of all his forces for another 
supreme effort can be made. 


We are not making it easy for him to get on with his plans, 


and heavy rains have made his roads bad and filled the bogs 
behind him. That bombardment of ours last night and on 
other nights has beyond any question confused his arrange- 
ments, with such confusion as one sees in a neat house in Arras 
or Amitns when high explosives enter in and disturb the scheme 
of things. From prisoners and other sources we know some- 
thing at least of the effect of our gun-fire over there in Albert 
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and on the Bapaume road beyond, and up in Flanders, in old 
places of horror which were our places, beyond Hell-Fire Corner 
and Hooge, and along duckboards down from Wytschaete and 
the tracks that go past Kemmel Hill. 

The enemy has many divisions both up there in the Flemish 
fields and on the Somme, divisions in line and divisions in 
reserve—divisions crowded in reserve—and there are few roads 
for them down which to march, and not much elbow-room for 
such masses to assemble, and not much cover in trenches or 
dug-outs from high explosives or shrapnel. 

So we pound them to death, many of them to death and 
many of them to stretcher cases, and reliefs coming up get 
wildly mixed with divisions coming down, and at night there 
is mad confusion in the. ranks of marching men and in transport 
columns, which gallop past dead horses and splintered wagons 
and the wrecks of transport columns, and among regimental 
and divisional staffs trying to keep order in the German way 
when things are being smashed into chaos, while the Red Cross 
convoys are overloaded with wounded and unable to cope with 
all the bodies that lie about. 

I believe the German plans are what they were before 
March 21, only modified by the exigencies and occasions of the 
battle, but not changed in essential ideas. Their purpose still 
remains to destroy the British Army by continual sledge- 
hammer blows, to divide the French and British Armies as 
much as possible by driving in a wedge in the neighbourhood 
of Amiens, and with luck so to cramp us in the north by the 
capture of the last remaining hills in Flanders and by depriving 
us of the free use of the roads and railways that we may have 
to draw back from our northern front. 

This strategy, like all good strategy, is childlike in its sim- 
plicity. It needs no enormous brain to work it out. A map 
on a schoolroom wall is good enough for Ludendorff to draw out 
its lines. It is the men who have to take those lines with 
their bodies who have the difficult task, and those men, those 
German soldiers, know that every mile of the way will be 
another graveyard, and that strategy so simple as this means 
for them months more of sacrifice. 

But they will have to do it. The German High Command 
is not going to spare them. It will pour out their blood, 40 
per cent. of one battalion, 60 per cent. of another, annihilation 
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if necessary, provided that in this great gamble of history there 
is a chance of winning. And apparently they still think they 
have that chance. Perhaps they think still, in spite of the 
heavy losses which they write off, that it is almost a certainty. 

They have five months ahead of them this year, five months 
of fighting weather, and they will use them in my judgment 
for a series of blows interrupted only by short periods such as 
that now on for reorganization and preparation. 

There is only one chance of avoiding these tremendous 
onslaughts, though many chances, I hope and believe, of 
thwarting them. It is the chance—a slender one, but not 
beyond possibility—that the German people will be so horrified 
by this spilling of their soldiers’ blood in the frenzied desire 
for a decisive victory that they will rise in passion against it, 
with cries against those who order it to go on. 

Already the German people are beginning to realize that, 
notwithstanding the jubilations of their newspapers, letters 
from the Emperor to his generals and the generals to their 
Emperor, and all the stage-management of victorious drama, 
their losses have been frightful since March 21. 

A day or two ago up in Flanders a wagon drawn by two 
mules dashed into our lines. Their drivers had been killed or 
seared by our harassing fire, and so these mules came to us. 
In the wagon was a German mail of unopened letters. Those 
letters reveal the agony, the spiritual revolt of people who 
understand something of the truth and see nothing but death 
in all this. | 

**Do you think you won’t be coming on leave soon now ? 
[So one letter says.] It’s high time you got away, for it is 
past your turn. Oh, how much longer is it all going to last ? 
It is full time the wicked humbug of it were at anend. In the 
last few days we have had news of the death of five relatives 
in the big offensive. It is frightful, and still no sign of peace. 
The world is full of sorrow and misery. If only this wicked 
war would end—this murder cease. A youngster from here 
has just been killed, and he would have been nineteen in May. 
Oh, what a cost and how much more to pay before the end ! ” 

In another letter there is this same wail of grief : 

** You can imagine that there is no rest for me in these times, 
and all my thoughts are taken up by the new offensive and all 


that it will cost. Karl has been killed. What a shame it is, | 
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but we can do nothing to make things any better. Peace 
doesn’t seem to be coming along as we have fondly hoped. | 
All this in the West is too wicked for anything, and we are 
full of worry and anxiety. A whole crowd out hereabouts have 
had news of the death of their men-folk. It’s too awful for 
anything. Four years of it now, and no sign of the end. We 
hope every day that it will come to a decision, and that the 
_ English will be driven into the North Sea, but they stand 
firm.” 

Meanwhile the war goes on and will go on. This morning 
early our guns doubled their usual dose of harassing fire, and 
kept the enemy’s roads and assembly places under fierce bursts 
of shelling, so that other deaths will be notified in German 
villages. And the enemy’s guns were very active along our 
front all day yesterday in Flemish villages like Flétre and La 
Motte and Hazebrouck and Vlamertinghe, with its skeleton 
church ; then in the Lens area by Gavrelle and Arleux, and 
farther south above Albert, along the Ancre. 

Round about Locre. French troops have made a few small 
gains in raids and patrol actions, capturing some ruined farms 
and houses and some high ground south of Koudekot. The 
gun-fire hardly ceases round about Locre itself and about the 
hospice there, where, as I have described, there was bitter 
fighting, so that the place was taken and lost and retaken 
several times by the French with small parties of poilus led 
by young officers with most gallant courage. I knew this 
hospice well, and it will interest many people to be reminded 
that in the garden there Major Willie Redmond was buried 
after the Battle of Wytschaete, where he fell. In the garden 
there on the day of his funeral there was a guard of honour of 
Ulster soldiers and Nationalist soldiers, and among the generals 
and Staff officers the reverend mother and her nuns to whom 
the hospice belonged. They laid flowers on his grave, and .went 
back then into the long refectory, where Irish soldiers used to 
dine, waited upon by these good women who, as a sign of their 
love for Ireland, had painted on their walls the Irish harp, and 
next to it the Red Hand of Ulster and the little shamrock, 
with the lily flower of France. Redmond’s grave was quiet 
in the garden when we went away from it, and birds were 
_ singing in the bushes. Now the hospice is a ruin, and the 

nuns have fled and the garden has been trampled down by the 
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feet of fighting men, and near Redmond’s grave lie other bodies 
of the dead. 


Vill 
THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


May 6 
THE lull continues, and yesterday was the quietest day on the 
Front, perhaps, that we have had since March 21. 

I described yesterday how our intense harassing fire in 
Flanders and elsewhere has caused much damage to the enemy, 
and has undoubtedly interfered a good deal with his organiza- 
tion behind the lines, making it difficult for him to relieve and 
reorganize his divisions, to bring up his ammunition, and to 
gather all the supplies he needs for the next phase of his offen- 
sive. This destructive fire of ours is causing the same effect 
down across the Somme, where the Australians especially have 
during recent days made life very wretched for the German 
troops. | 

The Australian achievement at about 2 a.m. this morning 

was a very daring and successful enterprise, which must be 
_ extraordinarily annoying to the German Command in that 
district. Annoying is too mild a word to use for the German 
troops themselves, because for an hour or more it must have 
been a time of terror for them, and many poor wretches were 
killed before the hght of day. 

The Australians went over in no great numbers for such a 
wide front of attack, which was about 2500 yards, and without 
preliminary bombardment, though as soon as they were away 
their guns were active neutralizing the enemy’s batteries and 
keeping his roads and tracks under fire to prevent supports 
getting up. 

The German garrison on this front belonged to the 199th 
Division and 145th Division, and they were scattered about, 
not in any definite trench system, but in rifle-pits and slit- 
trenches just big enough to give cover to small groups and 
outposts and machine-gun crews. The Australians went over 
and routed out the German pits and holes with bayonets and 
bombs. The Germans fought for their lives in some of these 
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places, but at least 150 were killed according to the estimate 
of Australian officers, and the prisoners now number 200 of 
the 114th and 357th Infantry Reserve Regiments. They include 
two officers, whom I saw this morning, and who looked very 
haggard and worn young men, with gaunt cheeks under their 
big shrapnel helmets, which reached down to their shoulders. 
Among the trophies brought back by the Australians, whose 
own losses were extraordinarily light, were several machine- 
guns and a big trench-mortar. It was more than a raid, for 
the Australian line is now advanced on this side of Morlancourt 
to a depth of 850 yards on that wide front of 2500 yards. It 
is an enterprise which will remind the enemy that the initiative 
and the offensive spirit are not entirely on his side, It is, 
however, only a minor action compared with the battles last 
month and those which will come this month when the enemy 
is again ready to try another big smash. 


May 8 


In spite of great gun-fire last night and early this morning there 
seems to have been no infantry action on any large scale along 
our front, though I hear of a small enterprise by the Australians, 
who have again pushed forward their line near Morlancourt, 
and also a hostile attack on about a two-mile front south of 
Dickebusch Lake (south of Ypres), where, according to early 
reports, the enemy has gained a footing in our forward defences. 

The continual rumbling of great guns, a loud, persistent, 
thundery beating of the air from various sectors of the front, 
was last night so oppressive to the nerves that it was impossible 
to avoid the thought that it was the prelude to another immense 
battle. And again this morning after dawn those awful guns 
were at work, as they had been murmuring for hours through 
one’s sleep, and one wakened with the belief that this day 
was to be one of terrific conflict. 

Yet no news came over the wires or anyhow. Questions 
were asked along all sectors. ‘‘ Anything doing with you ? ”’ 
‘* Any attack in your parts ? ”’ 

And from these centres of information came back the answer : 
** Not guilty—quite quiet about here to-day.” 

Quite quiet, but with loud noise of fire from many of our 
heavies doing their usual routine work of strafing German roads 
and assembly places and ammunition dumps and batteries. 
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Meanwhile there are wonderful May days after heavy rain, 
and the fields of France this side of crater-land are a song of 
colour, with a tapestry of all the flowers that Ronsard put into 
his poems in the May days of French history, before high 
explosives had been invented. 


THURSDAY 


Ir is not everywhere easy for the enemy to assemble his troops 
or concentrate his guns and ammunition stores on his front 
for the next phase of his offensive. Albert is a case in point. 

From many points we have complete observation of his 
positions‘there, as he has of ours from the other side of the 
way, and needless to say we are making use of this direct view 
by flinging over storms of shells whenever his transport is seen 
crawling along the tracks of the old Somme battlefields, or his 
troops are seen massing among their shell-craters. 

The town of Albert itself, where once until recent history 
the golden Virgin used to lean downwards with her babe out- 
stretched above the ruins, is now a death-trap for the German 
garrisons there and for any German gunners who try to hide 
their batteries among the red-brick houses. 

By day and night we pound their positions with high explo- 
sives, and soak them in asphyxiating gas. I. went within 2000 
yards of it yesterday, and looked down into that place through 
which I passed hundreds of times during the Somme battles 
and afterwards, so that every broken house and factory and 
wall was familiar to me there, and I saw our heavies at work 
- upon it. It was a wonderful May day, as to- -day, and the sun 
shone through a golden haze upon that town in the valley and 
upon the barren land above it—and for miles around it—which 
two years ago was swept and blasted by enormous shell-fire. 


The golden Virgin has gone, but the church tower still stands, © 


all torn and jagged, with its red and white brickwork horribly 
mangled. It was always an ugly little town, with its modern 
brick houses and straight-lined factories, but it meant much 
to us as a place of historic memories, because all our armies 
passed at some time or another through its narrow streets, and 
the sinister desolation of its Grande Place—looking up for a 
moment at that strange leaning figure of Divine Motherhood— 
to the fields of fire beyond. 

So as I looked into Albert yesterday and saw our shells 
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smashing through, and then away up the Albert—-Bapaume road, 
past the white rim of the great mine-crater of La Boisselle to 
the treeless slopes of Poziéres, and over all that ground of pits 
and ditches to High Wood on the distant nght, with its few 
dead stumps of trees, it was hard to believe—even though I 
knew—that all this was in the area of the German army, that 
the white winding lines freshly marked upon this bleak land- 
scape were new German trenches, and that the enemy’s out- _ 
posts were less than 2000 yards from where I stood. Some 
siege-gunners lying on their stomachs and observing the enemy’s 
lines for some monsters I had seen on the way up—monsters 
that raised their snouts slowly like elephants’ trunks before 
bellowing out with an earthquake roar, annihilating all one’s 
senses for a second—passed the remark to me that Albert isn’t 
the town it was, and that Fritz must be having a thin time 
there. They also expressed the opinion that the Albert— 
Bapaume road was not a pleasant walk for Germans on a sunny 
afternoon. I did not dispute these points with them, for they 
are beyond argument. Our big shells were smashing into Albert 
and its neighbourhood from many heavy batteries, raising 
voleanic explosions there, and our shrapnel was bursting over 
the tracks in white splashes. 

One of the gunners, lying flat on his stomach with telephone 
to his ear, raised himself a little and said, “ They’re going to 
do a shoot, with an aeroplane to spot for them.” I saw the 
bird come out for this job, flying low through a blue sky, and 
not flurried because German “Archies” began to send black 
bursts about its wings. 

The siege-gunners were chatty again. “ Fritz got it in the 
neck the other evening,” said one of them. “ All the guns 
ceased fire, and a swarm of our aeroplanes came out—more 
than fifty of them—and dropped bombs on an assembly of 
German troops down there and battery positions. They made 
‘ some fine rosy clouds when the red-brick ruins went up in 
dust. It was a great sight.” 

There was a great noise yesterday, but it was mostly our 
noise, for which I was duly thankful. Scores of our heavies 
were scattered about behind the lines, where the woods are in 
the first glory of their green, all light and feathery in the sun, 
and where the grass was merry with gold and silver, except 
where German shells had opened deep pits, horribly fresh, so 
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that one knew the enemy had been searching around here for 
any death he could find. 

I described in my message yesterday how he noise of gun- 
fire was so steady and loud during the night and early morning 
over a wide extent of the Front that along all sectors of it there 
were inquiries as to attacks, answered by assurances that there 
was nothing doing. But, after all, there was something doing 
against one body of our troops in Flanders, and, judging from 
later information gained by our officers there, it looks as though 
the enemy had intended a big attack by at least five divisions, 
though the plan was thwarted by our intense gun-fire. 

What actually happened was an assault upon Ridge Wood 
and its neighbourhood, north of Vierstraat, on the French left, 
opposite Kemmel Hill, extending along the lines of the French 
themselves, though not so heavily except in artillery-fire. That 
was intense, prolonged, and terrific for several hours of the 
night and just before dawn. 

Behind the German lines, as we now know, a new German 
division previously untouched in this offensive—the 52nd 
Reserve—had just relieved the 3rd Guards, who, as I have 
already told, have been badly mauled with their Cockchafers 
in recent fighting, and on their left—our right of course— 
there was the 56th German Division, with others opposite 
the French front. All these men were crowded into narrow 
assembly grounds, and they did not have quiet hours before 
the moment of attack. They had hours of carnage in the 
darkness. British and French guns were answering back the 
German bombardment with the heaviest fire. French howitzers 
and long-muzzled fellows, which during recent weeks I have 
seen crawling through Flanders with the “‘ Cornflowers,”’ as the 
French soldiers call themselves, crowded about them on gun- 
limbers and transport wagons, and muddy horses, who have 
travelled long kilometres, were now in action from their emplace- 
ments between the ruined villages of the. Flemish war zone, 
and with their little brothers, the sotzante-quinzes, their blood- 
thirsty little brothers, were savage in their destructive and 
harassing fire. 

I have seen the soizante-quinze at work, and have heard the 
rafale des tambours de la mort—the “‘ ruffle of the drums of death,” 
as the sound of their fire is described by all soldier writers of 
France. It was that fire, that slashing and sweeping fire, which 
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helped to break up any big plan of attack against the French 
troops yesterday morning, and from those assembly places a 
great part of the German infantry never moved all day, but 
spent their time, it seems, in carrying back their wounded. 

So it was with another division of German troops intended 
_ for an assault on our lines farther north. Our field-batteries 
and heavies laid down a protective barrage of shell-fire of 
terrible intensity, and here also any German plan of movement 
was “‘immobilized,”’ a scientific word for slaughter and the 
destruction of hostile preparations. But in spite of the bom- 
bardment on the 52nd Reserve Division, those German troops, 
in their first baptism of fire in this offensive, came out against 
our men in Ridge Wood. Our forward system of trenches there 
had been wrecked by German shelling, and our line had been 
withdrawn from it, in order to save life, to positions behind 
the wood, where our machine-gunners had a good field of fire 
and where it was better to organize counter-attacks. As the 
German soldiers advanced they were sprayed by machine-gun 
fire so that many fell, but were able to take the line of upheaved 
trenches and to penetrate Ridge Wood. ‘That is all. Our old’ 
trenches gave them no cover. .Ridge Wood gave them no 
hiding-place, for it is only a collection of tattered tree-stumps, 
and those Germans lay out there, losing more men as the hours 
passed. Then in the evening some of our men—NSeaforths, I 
think—made a counter-attack, clearing the enemy out of the 
wood and back beyond our original line. 

It was not a good day for those German divisions in Flanders 
—one more fresh division has been scorched—and it is worse 
for them, because very likely they may have to try again in 
order to carry out the plans of their High Command, who are 
anxious to get this ground in order to make an easier way up 
to Ypres, which, as I have already said, they are anxious to 
get for political advertisement, though there is little of military 
value in its ruins, except the memory of our gallant dead and 
of all those who have walked through its sinister -streets to 
Hell-Fire Corner and the fields across the Menin road. 


PART IV 


FROM FLANDERS TO THE MARNE 


I 
THE SAVING OF AMIENS 


In the following chapter I must, for the sake of saving space 
in a book that grows too long, summarize my narrative of the 
events which happened between the end of the German offensive 
in Flanders and the beginning of Marshal Foch’s counter- 
offensive in July which has led to such wonderful success all 
along the Allied lines. That period covered a time of anxious 
waiting on the British front, when the armies of Prince Ru- 
precht of Bavaria, with twenty-nine fresh divisions in reserve, 
were making ready for another hammer-stroke against our 
lines, biding their time until they should know the result of 
the thrust delivered by the German Crown Prince between 
Soissons and Rheims. That blow was struck on May 26, and 
the enemy with overwhelming pressure of numbers broke the 
French front on the Chemin des Dames, where English divisions 
held the right flank, and drove the Allied troops across the 
Marne by Chateau-Thierry, with a dire threat to Paris. On 
the greater length of the British front from the Somme to the 
Ypres Canal there were during this time minor engagements, 
activity in raiding, and unceasing gun-fire, but on the outer 
defences of Amiens, on both sides of the Somme, four divisions 
of the Australian Corps, commanded by General Monash, distin- 
guished themselves by a number of small battles which relieved 
Amiens from the menace around it and inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. At the same time the Ist Australian Division 
gave the enemy no peace in the neighbourhood of Merris and 
La Motte, near Bailleul, and so cowed the German troops left 
in the line there that they became utterly demoralized. 
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May 2 


I wEntT down the Australian way this morning and found the 
officers and men looking very pleased with themselves under 
the hot sun, as they have good reason to be, after their splendid 
capture of Ville-sur-Ancre. They finished the mopping-up of 
that village south of Albert early to-day, and the total number 
of prisoners they have taken now amounts to 400, with some- 
thing like thirty machine-guns. All yesterday the number of 
prisoners steadily mounted up, in the reports sent through, as 
new parties were discovered in the dug-outs and gathered up. 

The method of the attack reminds me a little of the way in 
which the Australians recaptured Villers-Bretonneux. Like that, 
it was a cut-out process from both sides, and took place in the 
dark, except for a bright moon shining. It was not an easy 
affair, as the ground thereabouts gave natural defences to the 
village of Ville-sur-Ancre. On the north of it there is flooded 
ground, owing to the damming of the stream, so that the water 
is waist-deep, and this flows into a number of parallel dikes 
used formerly for irrigation purposes by French farmers, which 
the enemy might use in case of need as trenches, up which they 
could enfilade our troops with machine-gun fire. 

South of the village the ground rises into a spur in front of 
the hamlet of Morlancourt, and it was essential to the success 
of the Australian enterprise that this spur should be taken, and 
taken quickly. Also behind Morlancourt itself there is a steep 
rise to a hill on which the Germans have posted many machine- 
guns, with which they can command a field of fire round Ville- . 
sur-Ancre. : 

_It was a daring thing, therefore, to attempt the capture of 
that little place. But the plans were worked out very carefully, 
and the men were keen. The officers were as keen as the men, 
and among them was a colonel who planted the Australian flag 
on Broodseinde Ridge in September of last year, and was eager 
to take command of his share in this new assault—an inspiring 
leader whom men are glad to follow. 

For some reason unknown, the Germans strengthened their 
garrison that night by sending up reinforcements, so that Ville- 
sur-Ancre had its dug-outs and ditches full of men of the 54th Re- 
serve Division and the 188rd. Many of these were young fellows, 
and some of them weedy lads with big spectacles, not typical 
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of the German soldier at his best. It seems that they were 
hungry. too, having got separated from their rations for a time. 
But they put up a hard fight in the first hours of the attack, 
and the Australians did not have a walk-over, as on a few days 
previously, when the same officer who planted the flag-on the 
hill in Flanders went out to a machine-gun post with sixteen 
volunteers and came back with twenty-two prisoners and not 
a single casualty. 

. This time it was a small battle—a hundred years ago it would 
have been described as a big battle, but the standard changes— 
extending for over 8500 yards of front, behind which the 
Germans had formidable defences and machine-guns sprinkled 
thickly. While one body of Australians worked north of the 
village across the swampy ground, another body, who had 
perhaps the hardest task, went straight for the spur opposite 
Morlancourt, with orders to work up on the left and join hands 
with their comrades through the village. Those on the left 
passed across the stream without great trouble, though some 
of them had to wade up to their belts. Then, according to 
plan, they drove down parallel dikes towards the village. On 
the right other Australians swept on tothe spur. Their advance 
was made all along the line behind a creeping barrage. 

There was one obstacle they had to cross which might have 
given great trouble but for the men’s quick and skilful attack 
and their enthusiastic courage. It was a long sunken road, 
from 20 to 30 feet steep. In the-banks were many dug-otts 
and machine-gun posts, and outside there were wire entangle- 
ments through which the Australians had to force their way. 
It was likely that this place would be crowded with Germans, 
and they were found there when the Australians went to meet 
them. But they were quickly surrounded and overwhelmed, 
and the Australian success was complete. 


JUNE 1] 


Tue Australians do not leave the enemy in peace on their 
sectors of the Front, and the attack they made in the ‘small 
hours of last night was very similar in its operation and success 
to the one done a week or so ago, up by .Strazeele, when another 
body of them took a small but important ridge, inflicted heavy 
losses, and brought back 260 prisoners. 

The latest Australian exploit was between Morlancourt and 
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Sailly-le-Sec, beyond Amiens, and it seems that their total of 
prisoners will be about 800 when all have come down. I saw 
this morning those who were already back from the captured 
trenches, and they looked a good crowd of men, numbering 
over 200. A good many of them were young fellows of the 
1919 class, mixed with older and stronger men. The attack 
surprised them, and after the bombardment began they 
expected to have time to get at their machine-guns, but as 
soon as the barrage lifted and their officers shouted to the men 
to take up their machine-gun positions, they saw the Aus- 
tralians were on them and knew they were lost. Their bat-_ 
talions are divided among Prussians and Wiirtembergers, and 
it seems that reserves were sent up from the south side of the 
Somme in case the Australian attack should spread farther. 

It was on a front of about 4000 yards, and was over 700 in 
depth, taking in the whole of a spur or saddle, as the Australians 
-eall it, overlooking Morlancourt and Sailly-le-Sec, which lie 
low in the marshes. The dash forward and the capture of this 
ground was made with. the usual spirit of the Australian troops, 
who look upon these early morning adventures as a kind of 
fierce sport, with a risk of death in it that only tunes them up 
to an intenser vitality. But the Australians fight with science 
as well as spirit, because courage alone without the most severe 
training and disciplined action at every moment of the attack, 
with every man working for the team and doing his particular 
duty with the instinct that comes from constant practice, would 
lead certainly to failure. These attacks are planned out with 
the utmost care for minute detail, and rehearsed as if it were 
a ballet, in which every movement is essential to the general 
effect. Said an Australian senior officer : “ It is like an orchestra 
in which the various instruments are played according to the 

score.’ 

It was an orchestra of death last night for the Germans in 
front of Morlancourt, and especially for one battalion of the 
90th Reserve Infantry Regiment, which, according to some of 
their men, was practically wiped out. Many of their losses 
were from hand-grenades in close fighting after the Australians 
were in their trenches. The prisoners were glad of their escape, 
and, although many of them looked haggard after the horror 
of the night, they ate the rations of bully-beef given to them 
this morning with a healthy appetite. One of them told some 
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_of our officers that many of his brother officers were killed this 
morning, and that they had no chance as soon as the attack 
was launched. He spoke generally about the war and said it 
was started for trade purposes because Germany needed elbow- 
room for her growing population and a greater command of 
the world’s markets. It was true that in a military way 
Germany had started the war, but before that he said the war 
had been started by the alliance between England, France, and 
Russia, which hemmed Germany in. | 

When he was asked if he thought they were winning he said, 
**“ As a German, I hope and believe so. If we do not win we 
are utterly lost.” 


JUNE 19 


Ir is fair and pleasant in France during this time between 
battles, and one forgets some of the grimmer side of the business 
when one sees our men in their camps behind the lines under 
the full foliage of the trees, or watering their horses by streams 
where many flowers grow in the tall grass, or taking a rest on 
the march in forests where the sunlight is glinting down the 
glades. British, French, and American soldiers are wonderfully 
intermingled now, so that one finds the three Allies in the same 
villages and on the same roads and seated at table in the same 
wayside inns. 

Our most inquisitive eyes are for the Americans, who are 
the latest types to enter this arena, where the battles of the 
world’s destiny are being fought. The intonation of their 
voices is a new note in the villages through which one passes, 
and there is a sense of a new chapter of history having opened 
when one asks the way from one of their traffic men, or gets 
a salute in the American style, or meets a column of lads on 
the march with long packs down the middle of their backs 
and a ragtime tune on their lips. They are coming in numbers 
now, in a steady flow which laps over wide tracts of country 
where three years ago our new armies were billeted and en- 
camped on their way to the fighting-lines. This visible proof 
of the big numbers of these crowds of tall lads who come tramp- 
ing through France as the vanguard of greater armies makes 
one feel safer from the horrible menace that has always sprawled 
over France since August of 1914, and in them is the hope that 
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whatever may happen, in danger or in tragedy, the worst of 
all can never happen now. : 

Romance has gone from our Army a long time ago. These 

scenes of war have become too familiar to us for any sense of 
romance, and most of our men are realists, to whom the adven- 
ture of war has become a routine and a boredom between hours 
of abominable danger. But the American soldiers are so fresh 
that romance has not been killed for them, and ‘it is all a new 
and wonderful adventure, and we, who are stale to the aspect 
of things, find a new interest in familiar surroundings because 
of the novelty of it all to these new-comers. For all these men 
are four years younger in war than ourselves, and it seems a 
wonderful youth. To them the look of a French village, the 
first sight of a strafed town, the little ways of French peasants, 
the broken English of French children are novel and amusing, 
and they find a huge entertainment in every incident of the 
' day, as our old armies did in the summer of 1914. 
Our own new drafts are splendid too, and it is to me and all 
-of us, I think, a very moving thing to see these jads of ours, 
who have come out with the youngest classes to fill up the 
gaps m the ranks of the older men. Some of them look very 
young, but hard and fine, as they go swinging by with their 
rifles slung, the future heroes of the battles that, alas, must 
be fought before the end comes. We are ready now for any 
attack that the enemy may launch upon our front, and I give 
him fair warning, for what it is worth, that when he attacks 
next time he will come up against lines of men who will make 
him pay as great a price for any gain as those who held him 
round Arras, who fling him out of Villers-Bretonneux, and 
smashed assault after assault between Givenchy and Béthune. 


II 


KHAKI AND BLUE 
JUNE 30 
Tne last day of June finds us still waiting for the next phase 
of the German offensive, which began with enormous effort 
on March 21, when our situation was serious.. Looking back 
on these last three months, especially the beginning of them, 
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when for several weeks our armies were hard pressed and had 
to fight continual rear-guard actions, against overwhelming 
numbers, when our losses were heavy and our troops had to 
give ground which had been gained by desperate and heroic. 
endeavour in the early battles of Flanders and the Somme, one 
has a sense of thankfulness that the enemy was checked before 
he could do greater damage, and that we forced him to give 
us time to reorganize and build up new strength. 

Our armies, with young drafts that have filled up gaps, are 
now strong in defence again, and during the last two months, 
while the enemy has been preparing for fresh assaults on a 
prodigious scale, an immense amount of work has been done 
behind our lines and in our lines to give us greater security 
when the next thrust comes. 

During the last three months of history, full of menace and ° 
tragedy and terror in their early days, one thing has happened 
which ought to count for something in the future of the world. 
It is the closer comradeship and finer understanding between 
the French and British Armies, and between the British soldiers 
and the French people. In all the experiences which followed 
March 21 our men were struck most by the tragic plight and 
courage of the villagers and country folk, who were caught in 
the moving tide of war. Shells came smashing into some of 
their towns before they could escape, and some of them were 
killed, and many villages and hamlets which had heen safe 
behind our line, so that the fields were cultivated as though 
in a world away from war, were brought suddenly into the 
danger zone. The women there were wonderful, and young 
girls gallant beyond all words of praise, and it is splendid to 
remember that during those bad days the admiration and pity 
of our men for these defenceless people were translated into 
helpful acts which have left a deep impression in France. 
Amidst the traffic of guns and transport, when our armies were 
falling back with the enemy close upon them, our Tommies 
crowded civilians into lorries and wagons, fed them with their 
own rations, carried their babies for them, and rescued their 
old people, at the risk of their own lives, from villages under 
shell-fire. These things will not be forgotten. 

During that time also there was a new brotherhood of arms 
between French and British soldiers. The French realized that 
our armies had been confronted with the full and frightful 
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weight of German hordes, and that our line, strung out too 
thinly for its numbers, had sustained the thrust of so many 
German divisions. When our stricken troops had fought them- 
selves out, not without inflicting the heaviest losses upon the 
enemy, French troops: poured up from Amiens to Flanders, 
and that new strength assisted in bringing the Germans to a 
standstill. It was then that the brotherhood of the French 
and British Armies was sealed as never before. Fighting men 
of both nations intermingled. They fought side by side in 
battles round Meteren and Vierstraat, and the French at 
Kemmel under a terrible bombardment—-Verdun was a baga- 
telle to.it, I was told by those French officers—knew what 
British troops had faced during all battles in Flanders last year, 
and had a deeper understanding of British courage. Our men 
were loud in praise of the French troops, startled by their 
splendid physique, for on the whole they are taller and bigger 
fellows than ours, and full of admiration for their skill and 
gallantry. For almost the first time during this war great 
bodies of French and British troops were intermingled—we 
had been very aloof from each other until then—and it has 
created a mutual esteem which will not disappear. 

Then a few weeks ago came the attack on the French at the 
Chemin des Dames, and on the right of the French between 
Cerny and Berry-au-Bac. There were four English divisions— 
the 50th, the 8th, the 21st, with the 25th in support, who had 
been sent down there to have a quiet time, after having suffered 
exceedingly in fighting against overwhelming odds since March 
21. Their strength included a considerable number of new 
drafts who had never been under fire. 

Well, what happened belongs already to history, though not 
all its details have yet been told. The Germans concentrated 
over forty divisions secretly behind the Chemin des Dames, and 
forced their way through the French and British lines, and 
advanced to Chateau-Thierry. The French General Staff and 
all the French officers state that the British divisions, weak as 
they were and faced by heavy odds, fought with the most 
heroic and stubborn courage until the enemy had been driven 
down to Fismes, far below them on the left, so that their 
remnants had to fall back to the line of the River Vesle and 
make a new stand there. Afterwards they fought with and 
among the French until the middle of this month, and French 
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soldiers cannot say too much about the gallant spirit of ‘“‘ Nos 
Tommies,”’ who share their rations and their risks. 

It was a tragic business for these divisions of ours, but when 
all is told the heroism of these men who made a last stand on 
the River Aisne will shine out in the pages of history. The 


‘general outline has been told, especially with reference to the 


15th Division on the left by Craonne, and the 21st on the right 
by Berry-au-Bac. Both these divisions came under terrific 
gun-fire on the morning of the attack, and the German artillery, 
not satisfied with its effect on the line of the 21st Division, 
withdrew their infantry which were being raked by machine- 
gun and rifie fire, and started another and more violent bombard- 
ment until our defensive lines were destroyed. 

The 8th Division, who were in the centre of the British line, 
had the same desperate adventure. They were holding a line © 
of about 10,000 yards—about six miles. For some days they 
were delighted with their situation, and thought it Paradise 
after the Somme battlefields. They were on a wooded plateau 
above the river and canal of the Aisne, with lines of hills in 
front of them, and behind them another chain of hills. 

It was beautiful country, with hardly sound of gun to break 
its quietude, and the weather was gloriously warm, so that 
they used to bathe in the canal and lie about basking. They 
could see the German trenches some 2000 yards away, and 
there was never any sniping if they showed themselves, and 
no sign of abnormal movement in the enemy’s lines. 

‘* A blooming picnic,” said Tommy, very happy with himself. 


But in the afternoon of May 26 a telephone message came over, 


breaking this spell of tranquillity. It was a message to say 
that the enemy intended to attack the Chemin des Dames next 


day, and that the British troops must prepare for battle. 


The infantry assault began about four in the morning, and 
by five o’clock reports were received at headquarters that the 
enemy was attacking the battle zone and that all units in the 
outpost line had been cut off toa man. At that time the fog 
was so thick that men could see only forty to fifty yards ahead. 
At five minutes past six a pigeon message, dated 5.15 a.m., was 
received from the colonel of the Royal Berks, saying that he 
and his Headquarters Staff were surrounded. ‘“ Germans threw 
bombs down dug-out,”’ he wrote, “and passed on. Appear to 
approach from right in considerable strength. No idea what 
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has happened elsewhere. Holding out in hopes of 
relief.” 

That was one of the few messages received from men on the 
other side of the river up there in the outpost line. The thrust 
of the Germans seems to have fallen first, as far as the 8th 
Division was involved, on the right, and the men, holding and 
fighting desperately, were gradually forced back, except where 
the Berkshires were still holding their ground. Reinforcements 
from a Lancashire regiment were sent forward in support, and 
the troops continued to resist stubbornly, causing the enemy 
heavy lossss, until they were borne down by the overwhelming 
weight of numbers, the Germans using Tanks against those 
on the left. 

By 6.80 that morning the brigade on the right had fallen 
back to the line of the river at Germicourt. Meanwhile the 
troops holding the centre and left had been fiercely attacked 
from about five o’clock, and these, including Northumberlands, 
who were very gallant, held their positions in the battle zone 
against the repeated onslaughts, until the Germans crossed the 
little River Miette in a turning movement from the south-east, 
taking them in flank and rear. 

After that, British troops who remained then fought with 
the French for nearly a fortnight more, until the Germans were 
definitely brought to a dead halt on the Marne. During that 
time French poitlus and their officers showed a fine spirit of 
comradeship with our lads, and the French army as a whole 
knows now that our divisions fought like heroes from first to 
last, not yielding ground until they were utterly overwhelmed 
by numbers. And our army knows that the French troops, 


faced by the same great odds, were most glorious in the way . 


they fought back, step by step, with heroic self-sacrifice, until 
the peril was averted. 

There can be no misunderstanding between these French and 
British soldiers, who fought as brothers in arms in that long 
battle when the fate of France and England was at stake. 
The people of both nations must know these things and 
remember them. 
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AUSTRALIANS AND AMERICANS 


JULY 4 
By their surprise attack this morning the Australians have 
taken possibly 1500 prisoners in an advance of one and a half 
miles on a four-mile front, including the village of Hamel and 
the trench system beyond it south of the Somme. Their own 
losses are astonishingly light. | 

When I went down into the Australian area this morning 
it was difficult to believe that the attack had taken place, for 
there were none of the usual scenes which follow a battle, 
however successful, showing the price that must be paid nearly 
always for victory. There was no great traffic of ambulances 
on the roads. I passed several casualty clearing-stations, above 
which the Red Cross flags waved, but their tents were empty, 
and there was nothing doing at that hour in the morning. 
There was no long trail of lightly wounded men. 

Even the guns seemed no more noisy than on any fine morn- 
ing when there is good visibility for harassing fire ; and behind 
the lines, at the headquarters of the divisions engaged, there 
was an air of tranquillity which did not suggest a morning of 
battle. The truth is that the enemy was so utterly surprised. 
and the Australians were so perfectly successful, that the whole 
action was completed an hour or so after its start, hundreds of 
prisoners had been sent down under escort, and the record of 
a brilliant little victory was already being written. 

The Tanks, which co-operated with the infantry, were one 
of the main causes of the surprise and overthrow of the German 
defenders. The German prisoners, including a battalion com- 
mander and two adjutants, are very sick men because thev 
are now in our hands. They confess that up to three o’clock 
this morning they had not the faintest idea that they were 
going to be attacked. 

Our artillery in this region was very strong, and their fire 
was so planned that immediately the attack opened it would 
neutralize the enemy’s guns while the infantry advanced. This, 
indeed, is what happened, and at eight minutes past threc 
o'clock this morning, when the bombardment opened with 
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intense drum-fire and with concentrated counter-battery work, 
the German artillery reply was so late and so feeble that the 
Australians were well on their way to their last objectives before 
the first shells fell on the old German front line. 

The enemy holding the ground south of Vaux-sur-Somme, 

garrisoning the village of Hamel and Vaire Wood and the trench 
system on the other side of Hamel, belonged to three divisions 
of Prussians and Rhinelanders. These divisions were the 43rd, 
the 77th, and the 18th, the last, who were all men of the Rhine. 
having come down lately to this sector from the area round 
Lens. They had been suffering from the prevailing epidemic 
of influenza, and were not intending to attack us, hoping, rather, 
for a quiet time, but kept on tenterhooks by the presence of 
the Australians in the front of them, who do not give their 
enemies much peace. 
_ There was the usual amount of harassing fire from our gurts 
in the early part of the night, neither more nor less than that, 
and the Australian brigades took up their assembly places in 
dead quietude, doing their best to prevent any sound of human 
movement from alarming the men on the other side on No 
Man’s Land; they were all on the top note of confidence and 
enthusiasm in believing that victory was going to be easy and 
quick as soon as the guns got to work. At one place, in front 
of the German earthworks called Pear Trench, which bulged 
out in a small salient, the Australians had to creep up close and 
he there before the attack; 3.10 was the minute when the 
infantry were to move, and two minutes before then the drum- 
fire began with a deafening roar. 

‘“‘It reminded me of Poziéres,”? said an Australian officer, 
who wears a wound stripe dating from that old battle. - It 
reminded Inim of Poziéres beeause of the tremendous concentra- 
tion of artillery and its tumult of fire. 

Under this widespread flight of shells—the bombardment 
extended over a wide front—the Tanks started forward. Smoke- 
sereens were sent up in front of them in dense clouds, which 
lay low on the ground to hide them from the German anti- 
Tank guns, and into this fog they went, nosing their way at 
a steady pace. 

Besides the officer and crews shut up inside their steel walls 
working the engmes and the guns, there were three or four 
men sitting on top utterly exposed. Their legs dangled over 
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the sides of the Tanks: like those of boys gomg for a joy-ride, 
and in this way they rode into hell-fire, as it seemed to men 
watching them, because of the smoke-screens and the flashes 
of the shells beyond. The infantry followed in waves, loose 
open lines of men, extending forward as they went close to the 
barrage rolling slowly on ahead of them, so close that they 
took the risk of being wounded by our own fire, but preferred 
this risk to the more deadly one of lagging behind and giving 
time for German machine-gumners to get to work. 

There were only a few places where the German machine- 
gans opened fire and gave trouble. One of those positions was 
m Pear Trench, where no Tank could get into position, and 
here the enemy fought stubbornly, firmg his machine-guns with 
persistent tattoo until they were rushed by the Australians. 

Elsewhere some of the German anti-Tank guns fired some 
rounds, and three or four of our Tanks were put out of action 
for a while, but their casualties were small, and most of them 
rounded up large numbers of Germans, sweepmg the country 
with their fire, manoeuvring over al} this ground with the 
infantry in their wake, and returning safely to our side of the 
hnes when their morning’s work was done. 

All this battle happened in a kind of twilight. At three 
o’ clock there was the famt light of dawn over the trenches and 
the woods, and ten minutes later there was fair visibihty for 
300 yards ahead, as tested on other mornings by Australian 
Staff officers. In this half hight, fogged over certain lines by 
the smoke-wreaths, the Australians made their way, shouting 
for the enemy to surrender. In most cases the Germans gave 
no trouble, but held their hands up meekly, and came out of 
their trenches and dug-outs, huddimg together without their 
weapons and showing no sign of fight. They had been utterty 
surprised, and were caught so quickly that our troops were 
through them and beyond them before they could put up a 
defence with any hope of holding their ground. They sub- 
mitted to the inevitable fate that was on them, and were glad 
to follow their escorts back before their own guns should 
annihilate them. 

Above the fog and in the pale sky over this battlefield flew 
many aeroplanes. They were like a swarm of bats over the 
heads of the infantry, and swooped low to drop bombs on the 
German positions. They flung many bombs into the little 
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ruined village of Hamel, making a hell of the place and lighting 
fires there in advance of the assault. 

Many of the Germans had their gas-masks on when thev 
came out of holes in the ground, and held their hands up 
because they believed that the smoke-clouds sent over to screen 
the Tanks were poison-gas. During all this first phase of the 
attack there was hardly a sign from the German artillery, which © 
‘was kept very silent by the concentrated fire of our batteries, 
and the Australians were able to wander over their captured 
ground in great ease, and every man among them searched for 
a prisoner whom he could claim.as his very own. The few 
wounded were carried back on stretchers, and the lightly 
wounded men strolled back with amazing tales of their walk- 
over. It was only later in the morning that the German guns 
from other directions turned their fire on to the captured 
ground, and especially on the village of Hamel, which for the 
first hour or two had been as quiet as any hamlet a hundred 
miles behind the lines, except for a few fires burning after our 
airmen had dropped their bombs. 

_ Meanwhile, on ground north of the attack, other bodies of 
Australians made raids and demonstrations and small holding 
attacks, and in this work of support to the main thrust captured 
-a good many prisoners and machine-guns, although that was 
not really part of their programme. 

It was a great day for the Australians, and this morning I 
found their officers merry and bright, ‘though most of them 
had had no sleep and had an anxious day ahead of them. 
‘The joy of the thing,”’ said one of them, “is that we have 
taken the initiative again, and that is much better than waiting 
for attack. It is better for us and worse for the enemy. Our 
men have their tails waving over their heads, and the Germans 
are very down to-day.” This brilliant little success has come 
to us on American Independence Day, and is the best celebra- 
tion of that historical event, which has a deeper significance 
for us now that the American soldiers are so strong on the 
soil of France. 

Many little villages I passed through to-day were beflageed 
by the French in honour of their Allies, and in many places of 
France and Belgium there were reviews and celebrations of 
America’s national feast-day. 
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JuLy 5 

In the Australian attack south of the Somme yesterday morn- 
ing the enemy, whose guns had been almost silenced during 
the battle by intense counter-battery work, shelled some of 
our new positions rather heavily, and in the evening made 
three counter-attacks. ‘These seem to have been directed on 
the wings and centre of the Australian line, but were feeble 
and unsuccessful. Groups of German machine-gunners and 
infantry established themselves within fifty yards of the Aus- 
tralians, who were annoyed by this close approach and decided 
not to tolerate it. So last night a number of them went out 
and drove in the German outposts and brought back another 
batch of prisoners to the number of something over fifty. 

I was unable to mention yesterday one of the most interest- 
ing features of this action, and that was the share taken in the 
fighting by American troops. There were not many of them 
compared with the strength of the Australian brigades, but 
these few companies were eager to go forward and meet the 
enemy face to face for the first time, and to prove their fighting 
quality. They have proved it up to the hilt of that sword 
which is in their temper and spirit, and the Australian officers 
with whom I spoke yesterday and to-day all told me that the 
Americans attacked with astonishing ardour, discipline, and 
courage. If they had any fault at all it was over-eagerness 
to advance, so that they could hardly be restrained from going 
too rapidly behind the wide belt of our own shell-fire as the 
barrage rolled forward. 

It was an historic day for them and for us. It was the 
Fourth of July, the day of American Independence, when, as 
I described yesterday, many French villages quite close to 
the fighting-lines were all fluttering with the tricolour and the 
stars and stripes in honour of their comradeship in arms, and 
symbolizing the hope of France in the united strength of the 
armies that now defend her soil. And it was the first time that 
American soldiers have fought on the British front. They 
understood that upon their few companies fighting as platoons 
among the Australians rested the honour of the United States 
in this historic episode. Their general and his officers addressed 
them before the battle, and called upon them to “ make good.” 

‘You are going in with the Australians,” they said, “‘ and 
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those lads always deliver the goods. We expect you to do 
the same. We shall be very disappointed if you do not fulfil 
the hopes and belief we have in you.’ 

The American boys listened to these words with a hight in 
their eyes. They were ready to take all risks to prove their 
mettle. They were sure of themselves and tuned up to a high 
pitch of nervous intensity at the thought of gomg into battle 
on the Fourth of July for the first time. There were thousands 
of other American soldiers desperately eager to go with them, 
though a battle is not a pleasant pastime. But all their train- 
ing, all their purpose in this war, all their pride in their own 
regiments lead up to the fighting-hne, and they wanted to 
pass the test of it and measure their spirit against its terrors 
and dangers. In the hearts of these men, new to war and 
fresh out in France, the adventure of battle is greater than 
its chance of pain or death, and calls to the hunter’s instinct 
in them. So they went gladly and fiercely, strange as it may 
seem to people who after four years of war look only on the 
tragic side of it, and the Australians had many requests from 
American companies who were not allowed a share to go with 
them. ‘“‘Can’t we lend you a hand?” they asked. “Can't 
we be of any use to you 7 2? 

In one case outside the order of battle their offer was accepted. 
The Australians took so many prisoners that they found it 
difficult for the moment to provide a proper escort for them 
from the forward enclosure to the back. ‘* Some of your lads 
might help us conduct the prisoners,” said the Australian officer 
in charge of this work. They did help. No German prisoners 
have had such a strong and proud escort as that provided by 
the Americans, who had not the luck, as they thought tt, to 
take part in the actual fighting with their comrades who had 
gone forward with the Australian infantry and Tanks into the 
smoke-elouds and the light of shell-fire. Up there those lads 
from Ilhnois and Chicago were engulfed im the frightful exctte- 
ment of battle, and found it an easier and less fearful thing 
than they had thought beeause of the utter surprise of the 
enemy and the silencing of his guns. More formidable to them 
was the intensity of our own gun-fire, which swept the ground 
in front of them, close to them, with a backward blast of shell- 
splinters and an infernal tumult of drum-fire. They could not 
tell at first whether it was our barrage or the enemy’s. They 
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seemed to be in the centre of its fury, and were surprised to 
find themselves alive, still moving forward with their comrades, 
and with dark lines of Austrahans on either side of them. 

** The barrage passed like a storm,” said an Australian officer, 
‘* leaving behind perfect peace,” and it was in this peace of 
the battlefield, like the peace of death, that the Americans and 
Australians met groups of men who were the enemy, strange, 
uncanny creatures, many of them in their gas-masks, and with 
their hands up in submission, knowing that surrender was their 
only chance of life. Those who showed fight, like some who 
_ used their machine-guns to the last, had hardly a thread of 
chance. The Americans were not terder-hearted, in that eighty 
minutes of advance to the ultimate objective, with any enemy 
who tried to bar their way. They went forward with fixed 
bayonets, shouting the word Lusitania as a battle-cry. Again 
and agam the Australians heard that word on American lips, 
as though there were something in the sound of it strengthening 
to their own souls and terrifying to the enemy. They might 
well have been terrmfied, any Germans who heard that name, 
for to American soldiers it 1s a call for vengeance. It is a 
curious fact that with less provocation than the French, who 
see their own towns destroyed before their eyes, and a great 
belt of ruin across their country, and a world of tragedy where 
their own families are separated from them by the German 
lines, the American soldiers have come over here with such a 
stern spirit, and with no kind of forgiveness in their hearts for 
the men who have caused all this misery. To-day young 
American soldiers who have come out of the battle wounded 
tell their experiences, and through them all is the conviction 
that the Germans are “ bad men,” and that death is a just 
punishment for all they have done. One young corporal, with 
a most boyish look, described in a simple way how before the 
battle he was placed in charge of twenty-four of his comrades 
because he had worked hard and done his best to become a 
good soldier, and how then he and they had gathered together 
the mght before going into the line and had resolved to inflict, 
as much loss upon the enemy as they could because that was 
their duty. Not knowing that they would ever meet again in 
this life they then shook hands with each other, and the young 
corporal placed himself at the head of the platoon and went 
with them up to the support line, and afterwards to the front 
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line. None of them had seen a front-line trench before, as 
their regiment had only come to France a few weeks ago, and 
. for the first time they saw shell-fire, and then, two minutes 
before the attack, a barrage. It astounded them so that they 
held their breath, but kept their nerve. “ It was.a real Fourth 
of July celebration,” said this boy. The line of country in 
front of them to Hamel village, and the trench system beyond. 
was over a little ridge, and then into a valley, and then over 
another small ridge or fold of ground. In the valley they were 
held up for a few minutes by some barbed wire and machine- 
gun fire, but got forward and did not meet much trouble in 
Hamel. It was beyond that in the trench system that the 
Germans fought hard, though some surrendered without fight- 
ing. Two of them ran forward shouting “‘ Kamerad ” to the 
young American corporal, who did not understand their mean- 
ing, and would have killed them but for an officer who told 
him not to touch them. A little later he was wounded by a 
bullet, and as he stumbled to his knees two Germans ran at 
him with bayonets. He had his finger on the trigger of the 
rifle and shot one dead as he came forward. But the other 
drew near with his bayonet lowered. 

‘ Then,” said this corporal who is no more than a bov in 
looks, “* I knew I had to get up and fight him like a man.” 
He stood up in spite of his-wound, and with his fixed bayonet 
turned aside the lunge which the German made to kill him, 
and then swung up his rifle and cracked the man’s skull. 

Another American corporal, twenty-one years of age, was 
wounded three times, but killed seven Germans, which, as he 
reckons, is two for each wound and one over. He had an 
astounding series of episodes in which it was his life or the 
enemy’s. After going through the enemy’s wire near Vaire 
Wood he found himself under fire from a machine-gun hidden 
in a wheatfield, and was wounded badly in the thigh with an 
armour-piercing bullet designed for Tanks. He fell at once, 
but staggering up again threw a bomb at the German gun- 
crew and killed four of them. One ran and disappeared into 
a dug-out. The American corporal followed him down, and 
the man turned to leap at him in the darkness, but he killed 
him with his bayonet. He went up from the dug-out again 
to the light of day above, and a German soldier wounded him 
again, but paid the price for the blow by his own life. Another 
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German attacked him, wounded him for the third time, and 
was killed by this lad whose bayonet was so quick. That made 
six Germans, and the seventh was a machine-gunner, whom he 
shot. By this time the American corporal was weak and 
bleeding from his wounds, and while he lay, unable to go 
farther, he hoisted a rag on to his rifle as a signal to the stretcher- 
bearers, who came and carried him back. 

The American companies had very light casualties and are 
satisfied that they accounted for many of the enemy. They 
are glad of that in a simple, serious way, and the spirit shown 
by these American soldiers in action on our British front for 
the first time seems to me, in spite of their youth, like that of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, stern and terrible to the enemy, who to 
them is an enemy of God and mankind. Before this war is 
over the German soldiers will come to know and fear that 
spirit, which is a new revelation on this Western Front, for our 
men and the French, fierce as they are in attack, are different 
in temperament, and are inspired by different psychological 
laws. As yet the Germans do not know much about the army 
that is growing in might against them. The prisoners I saw 
to-day under guard by the Australians had no idea how many 
American soldiers there are in France, and were astonished to 
meet some of them in this last battle. They believe that we 
exaggerate their numbers grotesquely in order to scare them, 
and they have been utterly deceived by their rulers. 

These Germans now in our hands, after the brilliant attack 
by the Australians with these American companies, impressed 
me certainly as being among the best quality of men I have yet 
seen taken on our front. Rhinelanders, Brandenburgers, and 
Westphalians, they were tall men in the prime of young man- 
hood, and obviously well nourished. They said themselves to 
our officers that though their rations have deteriorated since 
the early days of the war, and one man spoke with the authority 
of four years’ service, they are not at all bad, as whatever 
happens about food in Germany the soldiers are provided first 
with enough to keep up their strength. They were tired and 
spent after their battle, and lay about on the grass, sleeping 
in every attitude of extreme weariness, but their discipline is 
still so good, even on our side of the lines, that when an 
Australian sergeant gave an order in their own tongue—hce 
knows it perfectly, having been a student for four years at 
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Chazlottenburg—the feldwebel, or German sergeant-major, sprang 
up at attention as though a bell had rung in his ear, and the 
other men rapidly obeyed the command to fetch their rations. 

There are few details of the general battle which I can add 
to my account of it yesterday. It went absolutely according 
to plan and without a hitch. The enemy’s losses were great, 
not only on the field, but behind his lines, where our artillery 
did great carnage. Many of his guns were put out of action 
by direct hits, and yesterday, when he sent up horses to try 
and drag them away, they were scattered by our fire and failed 
in the attempt. The Australians captured large numbers of 
' machine-guns, and many of these were at once turned on to 
the enemy and fired all day with his own ammunition, as every 
Australian machine-gunner is perfectly familiar with the hand- 
ling of the German weapon. The Commander-in-Chief has 
sent the Australian corps and the American companies his con- 
gratulations on their successful operation, which was carried 
out with such skill and gallantry. Certainly the Australians 
have never lost the initiative since the day of March 26, when 
at the end of the first phase of the German offensive they arrived 
on the battlefield with one battalion, increased to four that 
afternoon, when they thrust back the German outposts and 
helped to bar the way to Amiens. Since then they have made 
several successful attacks, driving the enemy’s lines back from 
Villers-Bretonneux and the valley of the Somme in front of 
Morlancourt, and capturing many hundreds of prisoners. But 
yesterday was one of their finest achievements because of its 
rapid success, the lightness of their own losses, and the number 
of prisoners, and the Australian soldiers who were lightly 
wounded came riding happily back on the tops of the Tanks, 
of whom they are now hero-worshippers because of their great 
share in the success of the day. 


= 

THE FRENCH ADVANCE ACROSS THE MARNE 

| JuLy 18 
WHILE the battle in Champagne is being fought by French and 


American troops, the British armies from Flanders to the 
Somme remain on the alert. 
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This morning’s news of Foch’s dramatic counter-blow between 
Soissons and Chateau-Thierry, with its menace of turning the 
enemy’s right flank, will have great effect on our men. It is 
what we have been hoping for. It 1s in the tradition of the 
Foch school of strategy, which he has .had to deny himself so 
long because of the enemy superiority in numbers at the begin- 
ning of the offensive. But now at last the balance of numbers 
on the Western Front has begun to tip in our favour, and Foch 
is able to use his reserves with greater freedom and surety of 
striking power. The enormous patience of the French general, 
whose motto is attack, was put to the severest strain after 
March 21, when for many weeks he had to husband his forces 
and remain on the defensive. But this morning the hour of 
_ waiting passed, and after checking the enemy’s enormous efforts 

on each side of Rheims he seized the psychological moment to 
strike him on the right wing of the German salient between the 
Aisne and the Marne. 

Our own future depends intimately on the progress of that 
French counter-stroke, and on the necessity of the German 
Crown Prince for more men to replace all those dead and bleed- 
ing soldiers who lie on the slopes and in the valleys east and 
west of Rheims. He is as deeply engaged now as he was at 
Verdun, and he cannot call off the battle which he began after 
months of preparation. Opposite the British front, in some 
old chateau of France, behind the German lines far beyond the 
zone of our gun-fire, there is a group of men who must be 
reading the reports from the Crown Prince’s Staff with extreme 
anxiety and nervous tension. 

Chief among them is Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria, command- 
ing the group of armies against the British front, and with 
him are his army commanders and corps commanders, amongst 
them Sixt von Armin, who was our opponent in the first battles 
of the Somme, and von Bernhardi, who, it is said, has the most 
passionate hatred of us among all the German generals. These 
men have been preparing another wide offensive against the 
British front. 

They are the men who have their eyes on the coast as the 
goal of their desires, and are ready even now to make another 
desperate bid for it. They have been working hard since their 
previous efforts came to a dead halt, after heavy losses. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men under their command have been put 
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to the uttermost strain, building light railways over the old 
battlefields, making and repairing roads, digging new gun-pits 
and communication trenches, and weaving a network of tele- 
phone wires so that on a given morning all the material of war 
shall be at hand for his, assaulting troops, and every means of 
communication shall be ready for them. 

It all takes longer time than they hoped to give to the job, 
because they knew that every week that passed enabled us to 
dig stronger lines against them and reorganize and strengthen 
our defensive power. Their programme of speed has been 
slowed down by the epidemic of influenza, which hit them 
badly several weeks ago, and spread with such virulence that 
many of their battalions were incapable of hard work, and 
hundreds of men went sick in many divisions.. It seems to be 
burning itself out now, this fever which makes men fall off their 
horses and sink at the knees quite suddenly, with a high 
temperature that keeps them weak for six days or so; but 
even now there are large numbers of cases, limiting the output 
of work in the preparations for attack. 

Other things have delayed and weakened them. British 
aeroplanes yesterday, as every day for months past, have flown 
low over their lines and back areas, bombing and machine- 
gunning their working parties, causing heavy casualties, and 
doing destructive work over their railways, aerodromes, camps, 
and dumps. And British guns have used every fine hour to 
range on their batteries and trenches and roads and railheads, 
causing more casualties and destroying work newly done, so 
that it has to be begun again. More delay, irritating to German 
generals, who know the value of time. More delay and greater 
demoralization of troops holding the line. 

But Ruprecht and his generals, ready to begin this offensive 
against the British, have now another anxiety which may spoil 
all their plans. Their elaborate preparations are useless if they 
have not enough men to throw in at the moment arranged. 

If this great attack east and west of Rheims had gone well 
he would still have enough men, and more than enough, to 
strike with immense strength, such as he is bound to have 
considering the defensive preparations we have made. But 
what if orders come to send divisions to the help of the Crown 
Prince, now seriously jeopardized by the French counter- 
blow? The whole problem of Ruprecht and his generals and 
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the history of the next few weeks. rest on that development of 
events. If Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria can keep his armies 
together the offensive will flame along the British front and all 
our men will be involved in a life-and-death struggle. If his 
divisions are called away to help in that other battle these 
commanders of the German armies in the north may have to 
be content with mere holding actions, or with inactivity. 

So in the north of this Western Front the British and German 
armies are both hungering for news of what is happening in 
Champagne, knowing that upon events there depend their own 
action in the immediate future. It is even possible that any 
French success between the Aisne and the Marne will hasten 
the offensive against the British front, and that instead of 
sending many men down south Ruprecht will strike ‘with the 
object of keeping Allied troops away from that scene of action. | 
Twenty-four hours more of history may decide which plans the 
German High Command think best, but to-day anyhow they 
‘must be thinking hard, filled with doubt and apprehension.. 
They are playing all but their last cards as far as offensive 
action and initiative may carry them. They must do what- 
ever they do within the next two months or so, and after that 
they will be for ever on the defensive, because their reserve 
power cannot maintain the same level as ours with the American 
legions behind us. 

The fate of the world will be decided before the leaves turn 
brown on this year’s trees, and perhaps before the harvest is 
gathered in. _ I believe that it will be decided in our favour. 


JULY 23 


BETWEEN the Marne and the Aisne the enemy is fighting 
desperately, and French and American troops are forcing in 
the sides of the salient and crushing him into a narrowing 
space. 

Our British troops of the 51st, 15th, and 62nd Divisions 
slipped quietly away from our own front just before Foch was 
ready to deliver his counter-blow. They are men who have 
fought in many of our great battles, and have won the highest 
honours of war. These English and Scottish battalions have 
already shattered some of his best divisions and made many 
prisoners. I saw some of them just before they left our 
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front, saw them marching and manceuvring, looking fine and 
gallant men. I saw the Scottish boys of the 51st in their 
camps and billets and tramping down long roads between the 
bronzing wheatfields, with their pipers leading them, as I 
passed their brothers the other day near Meteren, and their 
officers told me that these lads would make good soldiers 
in attack, and there was no need to be told because they 
had the look of it. Three days ago they went into battle 
on ground unknown to them in that rugged country below 
Rheims, and these boys have beaten back the strongest 
German troops. They were set a hard task. The English and 
Scottish battalions were ordered to attack on the eastern side 
of the salient below Rheims, where the enemy had massed 
strong concentrations of men and guns for a break through to 
Epernay, and where at the time he was expecting French 
counter-attacks. hg 

The Germans there were on high ground on each side of the 
valley of the Ardre, very rugged and wild, so that they were 
in strong defensive positions. Dense woods in full foliage, 
Rheims Wood, north of the river, and Courton Wood and King’s 
Wood, south of the river, screened their movement and their 
guns to the south-west of Rheims. - They had strong garrisons 
well forward in the towns of Marfaux, Bouilly, and St.- 
Euphraise, and other villages behind. 

After several hours’ bombardment of the German positions 
our battalions advanced upon the enemy. They were handi- 
capped by a complete ignorance of the ground, except by a 
hurried study of maps, but the officers led them towards their 
objectives, and they went forward with short, sharp rushes, 
with good discipline and high courage. South of the River 
Ardre the Scots of the 51st Division were rapid in advance, and 
swept round Courton Wood, and made a number of prisoners. 

North of the river, English battalions of the 62nd Division 
advanced along the Rheims Wood to the small town of Marfaux, 
where they found themselves faced by heavy forces of Germans. 
They stormed the place with repeated efforts to capture it, 
in spite of very murderous gun-fire which was flung over by 
German batteries of field-guns and heavies. They were unable 
to take the town on that day—the 20th—though they inflicted 
an immense number of casualties upon the defending troops 
and took prisoners from three German divisions. 
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The German Staff moved up their reserves with orders to 
hold Marfaux at all costs, and one division was from the fresh 
reserve of the Crown Prince. Nevertheless, on the following 
day the British troops made a good deal of progress, gradually 
breaking the resistance of the enemy and taking the villages of 
La Nappe and Bouilly, with considerable booty in machine- 
guns. They also recovered twelve French 75’s which the enemy 
had captured in May last. 

That day our men reached King’s Wood, and since then 
the 51st and 62nd Divisions have pushed forward slowly but 
steadily through Marfaux and other places against strong and 
stubborn defenders and under severe fire. The prisoners they 
took on the first days of their fighting were entirely ignorant 
of the French counter-offensive on the west of their salient, 
forty miles or so away. 


JULY 26 


GRADUALLY, after the monstrous efforts of the enemy to smash 
us to pieces from the opening of his offensive on March 21, we 
are regaining power of the initiative, and it is now the Germans 
who have to withstand surprise attacks. 

On a big scale they were mightily surprised by General 
Foch’s counter-offensive, believing that he was still without 
reserves to put his own theories into practice, and on a smaller 
scale they were utterly surprised by the attack a few days ago 
between Moreuil and Montdidier. Our Tanks played a part 
in causing this surprise, in co-operation with the French 
infantry. : 

The French general in command called on our Tank head- 
quarters and explained his idea. He is a believer in Tanks, 
and said that if he could have the services of a score or so he 
could capture some important ground held by the enemy as 
a stepping-stone to Amiens, and round up many prisoners if | 
luck helped a little. Our Tanks were ready for the adventure, 
and they were placed under the French command. They made 
their way behind the French lines, took cover until the moment 
of attack, and then advanced with the blue-coats, who were 
mightily amused by these comrades in arms, marvelling at 
their method of manceuvre, and full of enthusiasm for the 
gallantry of their crews. The German lines were stormed, and 
the Tanks and French infantry penetrated the enemy positions 
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and assaulted the German machine-gun posts, strong points, 
‘and wired defences, cutting off groups of men, who surrendered 
quickly, and overwhelming those who held out in defence. As 
modern Juggernauts, they crushed the bodies of men who tried 
to bar their way, and when some of them got hit by gun-fire 
and were brought to a standstill, the crews opened their steel 
doors, dragged out their machine-guns, and fought from the 
tops of the Tanks, using them as strong points. Some of them 
were hit by guns across the River Avre, but the casualties of 
the Tank pilots and crews were light, and their co-operation 
stirred the French infantry to the highest enthusiasm. When 
they came back out of the battle they were hung around with 
French flags like chariots of victory. This admiration was 
mutual, for our men are loud in praise of the French troops 
who fought with them, and say that they have never seen 
better things than the quickness, skill, and courage of attack 
shown by their comrades.in blue. Among the prisoners brought 
home between Mailly, Raineval, and Sauvillers were four bat- 
talion commanders, who were both startled and depressed by 
this sudden turn of fortune’s wheel. 


PART V_ 


THE BRITISH VICTORIES 


I 
A GENERAL ADVANCE 


THE swift and far-reaching success of Marshal Foch’s counter- 
offensive across the Marne led quickly to the possibility of a 
British advance north and south of Amiens. The problem of 
Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria had been solved for him. The 
plight of the German Crown Prince, who had lost enormous 
numbers of men and guns, caused Ludendorff to call for many 
of the twenty-nine divisions who had been in Ruprecht’s 
reserve, waiting to assault us, and one by one they were hurried 
down to that seething cauldron between the Aisne and the 
Marne. Against our front there were no longer such great 
odds in man-power, and in the battles that opened on August 8 
the enemy was hard pressed to support and relieve fighting 
troops. As I have written in my Preface, the Australians had 
the honour and the peril of initiating the attack after their 
skilful operations round Amiens, which had not been without 
inevitable losses, and on Thursday, August 8, a famous day 
in history, they began their advance along the valley of the 
Somme. South of them was the Canadian corps north of the 
long road from Amiens to Roye. Being absent on sick leave 
I missed, by bad luck, the opening of this new phase in the 
war, when at last after many years of battle behind fixed 
positions, and then a retreat which was full of tragic peril, 
our armies went forward in an unbroken success which changed 
the whole aspect of the Western Front. On that day in August, 
moving out of the early morning mists, there went many 
hundreds of Tanks in line of battle, followed by columns of 
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Australian and Canadian infantry, battalion after battalion, . 
with their supporting troops marching in depth, and an immense 
traffic of guns and gun-limbers, transport wagons and lorry 
columns, while masses of cavalry, a great pageant of horsemen, 
gathered in woods and sunken roads to ride out through the 
German lines when they should be broken by the Tanks. It 
was, as I have been told by officers who were there that day, 
the most astonishing drama of open warfare ever seen as yet 
on the Western Front, almost unbelievable to those who had 
known the years of trench warfare, when the mere thought of 
seeing large bodies of cavalry in action and men advancing in. 
the open mile after mile, and horse-artillery pursuing the enemy 
at the gallop, would have been checked by dread of insane 
visions. 

The Australians did not have an easy time in breaking the 
enemy’s defences on the Somme, and there was hard fighting 
for the village of Morlancourt, and later for Chipilly and Cléry. 
But on the first day of fighting over 15,000 prisoners were 
gathered in, and on the south of the Somme, not many days 
later, the Australians swept forward through the ruins of 
Proyart, Framerville, Rosiéres, and Lihons, where they estab- 
lished their line on Saturday morning. 

The Canadians went forward with rapid strides despite the 
difficulty presented by the Avre, which crossed diagonally the 
front of their right division, smashing through the German 
defences held by deadly machine-gun fire, and took Warvillers, 
Beaufort, Bouchoir, and Le Quesnoy, along the highway from 
Amiens to Roye. Farther south the French in a brilliant 
attack had captured Moreuil, and then advanced so rapidly 
that the enemy was forced to evacuate Montdidier, where his 
narrow salient had become untenable. Our cavalry co-operated 
with the infantry, riding out on patrols, rounding up prisoners 
and guns, and taking frightful nsks against hidden machine- 
gun nests, as when they charged Z Wood, near Roye, where 
they came up against barbed-wire entanglements and rode 
under a dreadful sweep of fire. One squadron captured a train 
full of soldiers returning from leave to the number of three or 
four hundred, after outflanking the village of Harbonniéres 
and capturing Vauvillers. They then advanced farther east 
and captured three batteries. There, by bad luck, they had 
to withdraw and leave the batteries behind because of machine- 
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gun fire directed by an Austrian general, but their brigade 
brought in 1100 prisoners and many Russian ponies. The 
village of Damery, near Roye, was taken by the Canadians, 
Z Wood fell to the French, and Roye itself was entered, the 
enemy falling back steadily before the French over a wide 
tract of country towards their old Hindenburg line beyond 
Nesle and Noyon. The Australians continued to force their 
way along the Somme to the outskirts of Péronne, where the 
~ enemy held the crossings at Biache and Brie, but meanwhile 
on August 28 the second great advance of British troops 
began. 

Our whole line moved across the Ancre, and as far north as 
the country about Bucquoy and Puisieux. It was the march- 
back of our troops across the old Somme battlefields over 
which they had retreated in March under overwhelming pressure. 
The crossing of the Ancre by the 17th and 38th Divisions, 
English and Welsh, was a daring’and astounding feat. The 
enemy was above them on the heights of Thiépval and Usna 
Hill, and his guns fired fiercely on the foot-bridges which our 
men tried to build across the foul swamp which runs through. 
the most frightful track of old strife and wreckage and corrup- 
tion in all our scenery of war from the ruins of Albert to the 
valley of death by Miraumont. One battalion of Welshmen 
and a force of the 17th Division waded at night through the 
cold water, up to their necks in it, and after assembling on the 
other side in darkness attacked in advance of their barrage- 
fire upon the German positions high above them on chalky 
slopes like steep crags. They turned the German positions 
and broke the barrier which barred the way then as on July 1, 
1916, when many of our men died in their attempts to storm 
it, and by bad luck failed. | 

The Welsh on the left, the 17th in the centre, and the 21st 
Division on the right, starting from this line of the Ancre, 
went forward day after day, in unbroken progress, to Gauche 
Wood and Villers-Guislain and the edge of our old Cambrai 
salient, more than twenty miles away, fighting hard all the time 
against desperate resistance by German rear-guards and many 
German counter-attacks. The enemy was fighting a rear- 
guard action, but with strong forces, and with the intention 
of delaying our progress at all costs until he could prepare his 
main defences on the Hindenburg line. So East and West 
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Yorks, and Dorsets, and Lincolns of the 17th Division fought 
their way over the Poziéres Ridge, through Courcelette and 
Martinpuich, scenes of tragic fighting in the old days of the 
first Somme battles, stormed Flers, which was hard and costly 
to take, and surrounded Le Transloy, where the enemy had 
an extraordinary number of machine-guns in the cemetery. 
The Welshmen of the 38th Division were keeping pace and 
sometimes setting the pace, and on the right the 21st Division, 
the old heroes of Fricourt and many battles from Flanders 
to the Somme, with the Yorkshires, Leicesters, Wiltshires, 
and other county troops, advanced south of Le Transloy 
towards their old front of March 21 at Vaucelette Farm. 
Farther north, towards Bapaume, the New-Zealanders were 
on the move and never stood still until they were through 
that town and far beyond it. All along this northern way 
there was hard fighting, and our English divisions fought many 
small battles on each side of the New-Zealanders. There was 
the 42nd Division of ours—all Lancashire battalions—on the 
right of the New-Zealanders, who had some ugly hours at 
Beauregard Dovecot, and later near Grévillers and Biefvillers, 
through which the New-Zealanders stormed their way, and at 
Riencourt, south of Bapaume. On the left was our old 5th 
Division with their glorious Devons, and Cornwall Light In- 
fantry and South-country fellows with Scottish Borderers, and 
they helped bravely in the capture of Achiet-le-Grand—a 
machine-gun fortress then—and worked round Irles and Beug- 
natre, and went on again to the Bapaume—Cambrai road. 
The 37th Division with Bedfords and Warwicks, East Lancs, 
West Lancs, and the York and Lancs, took Bucquoy and 
Ablainzeville, and were swept with machine-gun fire outside 
the sugar factory at Bihucourt, and did not have an easy way 
past Behagnies and Sapignies, where the Germans fought like 
wolves among the ruins. But never for more than a night or 
a morning did the Germans hold back that human tide of ours 
which moved against them and broke down all their barriers 
and engulfed large numbers of their men. 
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“I 
OUTSIDE ARRAS 


AvuGust 28 


Our troops have again advanced since yesterday morning on 
many parts of the Front from country north of the Scarpe 
beyond Arras to the ruined villages north and south of Bapaume, 
and right across the old battlefields of the Somme to those 
woods of evil but heroic memory, Trones and Bernafay, and 
High Wood and Vaux, in the bend of the Somme, for which 
thousands of our men fought and died in the early years of 
this war. Thank God; thousands of our men are not dying now 
to take them again, but are going forward with amazing ease 
in wide sweeping movements which the enemy in most places 
is resisting only feebly, and it is only here and there that there 
has been close and bitter fighting. By bad luck and ill-health 
I have been away from this front for a few weeks, and now 
that I have come back again it is startling to find what a change 
has taken place in so short a time. 

When I left, all that one could say in good hope was that the 
enormous menace against us had been rebuffed, and that 
Marshal Foch’s counter-stroke across the Marne and between 
Rheims and Soissons with French, British, and American troops 
had destroyed the ambition and power of the Crown Prince’s 
army. It was then Prince Ruprecht’s army that was the 
chief threat against us, and it was an army of perhaps 250,000 
fresh troops, apart from those in line waiting to be hurled 
against us if the German Crown Prince could do without them. 


_ We knew then that some of Ruprecht’s divisions had been 
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sent down hurriedly to his relief, but the question still remained 
whether the armies holding our part of the battle-front would 
be still strong enough to attack us or strong enough to check 
any attempt of.ours to advance against them. 

Since then the tide has turned in an astonishing way. It is 
now the enemy who is on the defensive, dreading the hammer- 
blows that fall upon him day after day, and the initiative of 
attack is so completely in our hands that we are able to strike 
him at many different places. Since August 8 we must have 
taken nearly 50,000 prisoners and nearly 500 guns, and the 
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tale is not yet told, because our men are going on taking new 
strides, new batches of Germans,: more batteries. The change 
has been greater in the minds of men than in the taking of 
territory. On our side our army seems to be buoyed up with 
enormous hope of getting on with this business quickly. They 
are fighting for quick victory and quick peace, so that they 
may get back to normal life and wipe this thing clean from the 
map of Europe, and restore the world to sane purposes. That 
is, I am sure, their hope, and for almost the first time in very 
truth they see something of the reality in sight. 

But the change is also in the enemy’s mind. Those German 
soldiers and their officers are changed men since March 21, 
when they launched their offensive. They no longer have 
even a dim hope of victory on this Western Front. All they 
hope for now is to defend themselves long enough to gain 
peace by negotiation. Many of the men go even further than 
this, and admit that they do not care how peace comes so long 
as there is peace. They are sullen with their own officers, and 
some of those whom I saw to-day were more than sullen. 
They were those captured to-day and yesterday by the Cana- 
dians in the country round Monchy, beyond Arras, nearly 
2000 of them, and when those who had been first taken saw 
batches of their comrades coming down, they cheered and 
jeered and laughed, with shouts of “ Bravo,” as though they 
had gained the best of luck. They became éxcited when some 
of their officers were brought m, a battalion commander among 
them, with his adjutant, and the survivors of two battalion 
staffs, and they lounged up to the barbed wire of the enclosure 
which separated them with cigarettes hanging from their lips 
and no sign of discipline or deference. One of the officers was 
angry, and commanded the men to stand to attention when 
he spoke to them, but they shook their heads and grinned, as 
much as to say, “ All that is finished. We have suffered too 
long under your tyranny. We are equal in captivity.” And 
that was their meaning, judging from some of their speech to 
our officers and men. They complain that they have been 
deluded by hopes of victory, and have been sacrificed too often 
in the service of a brutal command. 

Even the officers are changed in their demeanour, and speak 
gravely of their reverses, and do not seek to minimize them. 
Only one officer maintained the same truculent pride of his 
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caste with the Canadian officers to-day. He refused to admit 
that anything serious had happened to the German army. 
Even when he was told how many prisoners had been taken 
lately he said, “‘ That is nothing. It is all according to plan.” 
*““ 'Yes,”’ said the Canadian officer, “‘ but our plan, not yours.” 
And at those words he was abashed. I saw a batch of these 
prisoners coming down under escort of some Canadian mounted 
men this morning. They were marching briskly, staring about 
them as they passed, and smiling at our soldiers who were 
marching in the opposite direction to the battle-front. Many 
of them looked tired and pale, and some of them limped, and 
a few were lightly wounded, but there was on all their faces 
the look of men relieved from fear and glad to be beyond its 
menace. The men marching past them were Highlanders of 
the 51st Division going up to support their comrades fighting 
on the north of the Scarpe. They came winding through a 
hittle wood of shelled trees, and the colour of their kilts twinkled 
through the trees, and their brown faces were flushed with 
the heat of the march, and they had the look of boys who are 
sure of victory, so different from those poor pasty-faced fellows 
in grey who had just gone by as prisoners. 

Well, it was queer to be back on the old familiar ground 
again, to be passing through Arras to get news of another 
battle at Monchy—through the old grey streets of Arras, with 
its ruined churches and broken houses, which hold a thousand 
memories of this war for us, because it was in April of last 
year that other English and Scottish troops passed that way 
towards Monchy and Guémappe and Pelves, which they 
attacked again yesterday and to-day. The Canadians were on 
the Vimy Ridge then. Yesterday some of them were up by 
Neuville-Vitasse and Wancourt, which London troops captured 
in the old days; and London troops are fighting near those 
places this time. The arrival of the Canadians was an immense 
surprise to the Germans. The last heard of them was outside 
Roye, after their glorious advance on the left of the French, 
and the last thing in the world which the enemy expected was 
to find them right in the north beyond Tres: That was a 
brilliant piece of secret manceuvre. 

Before the Germans had any inkling of their presence the 
Canadians were advancing upon them yesterday morning with 
a sweep of shell-fire in front of them. Without encountering 
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much resistance, they swung round by Guémappe and Wan- 
court over the high ground on each side of the Cojeul. The 
Germans of the 214th Division, made up of men from the 
Rhineland, Stettin, and Lower Schleswig, and Hessians, were 
aghast at this sudden assault, and either retired or gave them- 
selves up in the early stages of the Canadian advance. Their 
resistance stiffened on the crest of Monchy Hill, and there was 
fierce fighting all night in the trench on the top of the Wan- 
court spur. But the Canadians were determined to get this 
place, and with great individual gallantry and good leadership 
and a most dogged spirit they worked around the machine- 
guns which were holding them off, and rushed them in the 
darkness. By morning they held the spur, and this body of 
Canadians, who had taken over 820 prisoners yesterday, this 
‘morning added another 150 with many machine-guns, most of 
whom were caught in the valley below the ridge. All told, the 
Canadians and the Scots attacking with them had taken about 
1800 prisoners. The highest point, most desired by the Cana- 
dians, was the old Wancourt Tower on the tip of the crest, 
and this they gained in time for a new departure this morning, 
having to change their direction three times owing to the lie 
of the ground, and facing south instead of east after the begin- 
ning of the. battle, which is always a difficult operation. A 
little farther north other Canadian troops who had crossed 
Orange Hill, that hill which dominates many miles of country 
so that the loss of it a few months ago was serious to us, advanced 
again this morning to two woods on equally high ground 
beyond, for which our men strove many times in vain in May 
of last year. Those are the Bois du Sart and the Bois du Vert, 
which I used to see like green eyes staring down upon our 
lines round Wancourt and Henin, and from which always there 
used to come wicked machine-gun fire when any of our troops 
moved in the open valley below. The Canadians apparently 
hold the Bois du Sart, and it seems likely that the other wood 
is in their hands, though I am not certain of this: In any case, 
they have moved steadily forward in that direction, and also 
below, across the Sensée Valley, towards the Drocourt—Quéant 
line, which is the northern switch of the main Hindenburg line 
between Wancourt and Héninel. 
_ I was with the Canadians this morning when the new advance 
had just started, and over the wires came the good news that 
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the Germans were falling back down their trenches towards 
Cherisy, and that their barrage of gun-fire was thin. The 
35th German Division of West Prussians had relieved the 214th 
Division and took part in the counter-attacks yesterday, but 
is already discouraged and giving ground. The 214th is practi- 
eally destroyed as a fighting power. Prisoners have been taken 
from every company of every battalion, including, as I have 
said, a battalion commander and adjutant, and the survivors 
of two battalion staffs. The success of our infantry was most 
remarkable because in this battle very few Tanks have been 
used, and machine-gun nests had to be taken in many cases 
without their help. To the north of the Bois du Sart is one 
of the points of trouble because it is full of machine-guns, from 
which there is a wicked sweep of fire. 

They were Scottish troops of the 51st Division, the heroes 
of so many battles, who, advancing on the north of the Cana- 
dians, stormed Roeux and its old chemical works, long laid 
into ruin, where in the first battles of Arras there was most 
bloody fighting week after week, in which Scottish troops also 
were engaged. In Roeux they took a number of prisoners who 
were dejected men. One of their officers confessed that he no 
longer took any interest in the war. “ God is directing it,” 
he said, “ and will declare the issue.’’ All the men long for 
peace by agreement. South of the Canadians, Lowland Scots 
of the 52nd and London troops of the 56th Division yesterday 
worked round Hénin Hill and fought forward towards Croisilles, 
which the enemy defends desperately. There was not much 
opposition on Hénin Hill, and the Scots advanced in a leisurely 
way, so that our observers were filled with admiration for the 
cool courage of the men, who kept driving the enemy in front 
of them. Then they crossed the old end of the Hindenburg 
line this side of the Drocourt—Quéant switch, which is now the 
northern part of that line, and have been making further 
progress to-day. 

The Londoners of the 56th Division fought with the utmost 
gallantry on the western edge of Croisilles, where for a time 
they were checked by the blast of machine-gun fire from the 
crest. Farther south other troops, including Yorkshire bat- 
talions of the 62nd Division, are extending our gains north of 
Bapaume, by Beugnatre, and the sugar factory at Vaux- 
Vraucourt, in the direction of Bullecourt. In that region the 
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enemy is fighting hard, with strong counter-attacks, in which 
some of our men have had heavy fire to face, though general 
success has been assured. New-Zealanders are forcing their 
way round the northern outskirts of Bapaume. Down south 
the Australians and other troops are steadily making their way 
across the Somme battlefields, through the old woods of ill- 
fame, like Bernafay and Trones and Maricourt, and our line 
is now nearly straight up from near Vaux on the Somme to 
near Longueval and the southern outskirts of Bapaume. 

The Germans can make no stand in most of these places, 
and they know it. Personally, I believe they are only fighting 
for time—hard rear-guard actions to gain a few days and exact 

the price before they fall back on their old line of resistance 
on the other side of Péronne. For them this retreat, which has 
completely wiped out their monstrous efforts which followed 
March 21, is a deadly blow to their military and national pride, 
and a proof that they will never gain a victory on the Western 
Front. They cannot hide this from the world nor from their 
own people. But do not let all this good success of ours lead 
us to a false optimism and hopes beyond the touch of reality. 
Unless the spirit of the German army breaks more utterly than 
it has done, we yet may find, in spite of what I have written 
about the prisoners to-day, that they still have strength for a 
long and stubborn defence, and there must be many battles 
yet, more efforts by our men, long and stubborn patience on 
our part before the German High Command will utter the word 
*““ surrender ”’ or “ defeat.’? Yet, while we face that frankly, 
nothing can be more wonderful or glorious than the victories 
which have been won by the valour of our men during recent 
days, which have broken the evil purpose of the German 
command and given us a wide margin of safety from dangers 
which touched us very close. a 


- Aucust 29 


WHEN I went up into the battle area this morning south-east 
of Arras, the enemy was shelling Monchy and the high ground 
beyond, and his long-range crumps burst and left black trails 
of smoke in the wet air, like those from a factory chimney. 
Beyond, along the Wancourt Ridge, it seemed very quiet, and 
when I travelled southwards past the line of Mercatel and 
Neuville-Vitasse, which are now in our hands again after brief 
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possession by.the enemy, no single shell came over the Croisilles 
Ridge which overlooks the village of Croisilles, which was 
entered by London troops of the 56th Division yesterday, and 
over to Bullecourt, upon which they advanced to-day. 

I was with officers of these troops when the attack was 
renewed at half-past twelve this morning. We were stapding 
amidst the wreckage of old trenches and huts left behind in 
the wake of all this fighting, when a hurricane bombardment 
opened from all our guns. Our batteries were scattered about 
Over a wide area, which includes the newly captured villages 
of Boiry-Becquerelle and Boyelles, and many heaps of ruin, 
which were once hamlets and farmsteads and cottages, all 
smashed to bits, and groups of Nissen huts broken to match- 
wood, and twisted iron and railway lines flung wildly over the 
fields, and the indescribable litter of this fighting zone. It 
had been raining hard, and the sky was heavy with storm- 
clouds, beneath which along the crests of high ground the sun 
shone with a white, gleaming light. It sparkled on the rain- 
washed ruins, with their white chalk, and upon the waterproof 
capes of men marching along the tracks behind the lines, 
and upon field-batteries moving forward with their trans- 
port. 

Suddenly at this hour of half-past twelve a quietude which 
had only been broken by the shocks of single long-range guns 
firing over the ridge to Bullecourt was changed into a tumult 
of noise as all our batteries began a terrific drum-fire. For 
several miles the wreckage of the battlefields was alive with 
little points of light flashing through the wet mist, running 
along the ridges like sparks setting the rank grass alight. It 
was an intense bombardment preceding a new attack by 
Londoners and the Guards, with Lowlanders of the 52nd Division 
on their right, beyond Croisilles and Fontaine-lez-Croisilles 
towards Bullecourt and the Drocourt—Quéant line. Officers 
directing these operations told me that Croisilles had been well 
in their hands since yesterday, and that, with the help of the 
Scots to the north of them, they hoped to get a good deal 
farther to-day now that Croisilles was no longer a furnace of 
machine-gun fire. One of the officers at that moment was 
called to the telephone in touch with his forward observers, 
and after listening to the message, he turned and said, “ It 
seems to have started all right. Our observers have secn 
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Germans running out of Bullecourt. We ought to get the 
place in a couple of hours.”’ 

These troops of the 56th (London) Division have done most 
gallantly since they came into this battle on August 23. The 
London Scottish, 4th Londons, and Kensingtons had eight 
hours’ march over rough ground, and avent straight into the 
attack against Boyelles and Boiry-Becquerelle, which they 
captured easily with 700 prisoners. Another battalion com- 
mander went out afterwards to ascertain the enemy’s position, 
which is never very certain, and escaped narrowly after being 
machine-gunned at short range from one bit of trench to 
another. These lads were very tired after three nights without 
sleep and with little water, and they had hard fighting on the 
way to Croisilles, and a worse time afterwards outside the 
village, where they found themselves under an incessant sweep 
of machine-gun bullets from the village, which was crammed 
with German machine-gunners. They tried to rush the place 
several times, but were checked by that infernal fire. Other 
bodies of them, including the 1st Londons, Middlesex, and 8th 
_ Londoners, got up towards the Hindenburg line, helped by 
Londoners on their left, who came round to the narth of 
Croisilles and through the Hindenburg line yesterday, threaten- 
ing to encircle the village. Germans in Croisilles saw this 
menace, and their machine-gun teams filtered out of it under 
our gun-fire, which killed many of them before they could 
escape. Yesterday one of our officers mounted his horse and 
. rode very calmly and quietly into that stronghold and found it 
deserted, so that it was then occupied by our men. 

Two platoons of these Londoners had a queer and hazardous 
adventure on the way up at a place called Fooley Trench. 
They found they had plunged into a hornets’ nest, with machine- 
guns on each side of them, and a special smoke-barrage had 
to be put up for them, so that they could get back behind its 
_ veil. “* They were as good as the Guards,” said some of the 

Guards themselves on the morning of the recent attack, and 
that is praise worth having from men who have a fine pride in 
themselves. Their officers cannot say too much in admiration 
of these boys, who, after long and hard fighting in earlier 
battles, have gone forward again with such high spirit and 
patient courage and grim sticking power. 

Their capture of Croisilles is of big importance to our general 
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scheme of things, opening the way to the further advance on 
Bullecourt. It forces the enemy back on to the Drocourt— 
Quéant line, which he will hold for a time if he can with a kind . 
of outer bastion of trenches swinging in a loop, which leaves 
Bullecourt on our side of it. The-situation yesterday remained 
in our favour, in spite of the desperate efforts of the enemy to 
beat us back and retake some of his lost ground, like Monchy. 

Highlanders of the 51st Division north of the Scarpe had 
held on to Roeux, with its famous and horrible ruin of chemical 
works just beyond them, and south of the river we were on 
the Wancourt Ridge, well east of Monchy Hill, and 300 yards 
or so west of the high wood called Bois du Sart. The Canadians 
the day before yesterday had made a general advance of 6000 
yards, with the capture of 2000 prisoners and about 50 guns. 
All this had frightened the enemy command, and they made 
frantic efforts to stiffen the resisting power of their lines. 
Owing to the rapidity of our advance and their heavy losses, 
they had great difficulty in reinforcing their defence. They 
had to goad up divisions and bits of divisions already cut to 
pieces in the recent fighting, and odd battalions and companies 
are mixed together in a chaotic way and told to go forward 
and fight. The German bandsmen and transport drivers were 
given rifles and sent into the front lines, with orders to stand 
or die. In an area of three miles there were sixteen battalions 
made up from five shattered divisions, and hopelessly mixed 
round about Montauban. 

Farther north, by Mory and Cherisy, the 36th German 
Division and the 28rd, both divisions of storm-troops, have 
been so smashed that another division, which had been already 
in bloody fighting so that many companies were down to twenty- 
five men instead of 120, had to be sent up in their support. 
Before their counter-attack on the Guards at Mory on August 22 
the Seventeenth German Army issued a boasting order which 
said: “ We have completely defeated four and a half British 
divisions, and, what is more, they know it.” Four of their 
divisions were ordered forward to counter-attack and retake 
Moyenneville and Ablainzeville, but only a few men got to the 
railway, and there were many non-starters, as our men say. 
Those who did attempt to advance were caught by our artillery 
and slaughtered. One battalion near St.-Léger found that the 
regiments on the right and left of them had “ mizzled ” off, 
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and it was stranded. Our troops saw the situation of these 
men and surrounded them so that they were forced to surrender 
. in a mass to the number of 215. A company commander of 
the 78rd Fusiliers, whose nose seems to have been broken by 
his own men, was furious at. having been sent into the firing. 
line after the dreadful slaughter of his regiment, and cursed 
his command in strong language. Prisoners also complained 
of their artillery firing as much as 600 yards short and so 
killing their own men. 

Two new German divisions were brought up against the 
Canadians yesterday, and the 35th, which had been manning 
the Drocourt—Quéant line, was ordered to go forward at seven 
o’clock last night and retake Monchy, that high old hill which 
I saw this morning under fire, but still securely in our hands. 
Again there were many non-starters. By the results of this 
attempted attack one can picture truly enough the sullen revolt 
of dispirited men. Some units came forward under the sweep 
of our gun-fire, enormously stronger than theirs in this part of 
the line, and fell under it on those slopes of death. A few 
resolute bodies of men made as much as 400 yards of ground, 
and there stayed, being wiped out man by man. Once again 
the 35th German Division was ordered to advance on Monchy, 
but after a disorganized effort of the bravest men they drifted 
back. 

For a time at any rate the German infantry, apart from the 
machine-gunners who were still most gallant and resolute, have 
lost their spirit, and have had enough of this rear-guard fight- 
ing and counter-attacking in weak strength. A rot has begun 
among them which will lead to greater disasters for the German 
army unless they can be rallied and refreshed. Our men will not 
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give them any holiday or help them with a rest-cure. Between - 
the Oise and the sea the German Command has not many | 


divisions fit to fight, apart from those dreadfully hammered 
and tried beyond the breaking-point of human courage. They 
must be at their wits’ end, thinking hard in vain what they 
may do next. We ourselves were in no good state after the 
weeks following March 21. As I described at the time, ou 
men had to fight again and again until terribly tired and weak, 
but reserves came to us in time and are here with us now. 
But the Germans have at the moment no such reserves, and 
they know that the American Army is waiting for them, large 
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legions of fresh fighting men ready to strike at the right moment. 
For Hindenburg and Ludendorff these are not good days. 
English, Scottish, and Canadian troops have made black marks 
for them yesterday and to-day. At ten o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing the Canadians attacked, and after hard fighting took 
Chérisy, and then in the afternoon went forward again in a 
big sweep and captured Vis-en-Artois. The Germans blew up 
the bridge across the Cojeul River, but it did not stop the 
Canadians. Vis-en-Artois, like Croisilles, was stiff with machine- 
guns, and the fields were swept with bullets from the cemetery 
trench, and another outside the village. But with rifle and 
bayonet and machine-gun, the Canadian storming-parties broke 
this defence, divided the village between two separate units 
of their force, and sent out patrols to Remy, Haucourt, and 
Boiry-Notre-Dame, which are far out in the open country, 
beyond any point we have reached in this region during the 
whole war. 

Meanwhile, on the north of the Scarpe our Scottish troops of 
the 51st Division have gone forward from Roeux and captured 
Pelves, and our whole line from the north of the Scarpe to the 
country below Croisilles is moving forward to-day, driving the 


enemy in front of it. Scottish troops took Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, 


and with the English troops are going well ahead. Undoubtedly 
this move will be checked for a time in front of the Drocourt— 
Quéant line, which is very strong and will be defended in 
strength by every German regiment which can be brought up. 
This advance of ours gives a sense and sight of enormous 
movement behind our lines, and there is not a man who is not 
stirred by the emotion of it, feeling that we are indeed “ getting 
on with the war.” It is like a vast tide of life, moving very 
slowly but steadily. Up the roads our transport goes with 
ammunition and food and water for the fighting-lines, miles 
and miles of moving columns, with “ Ole Bill’ and his mates 
smoking their fags above the horses, with their dogs on the 
baggage behind, and side glances of scorn at odd crumps that 
kick up the earth in the fields about them. Engineers are 
working in an heroic way, laying new lines, mending old ones 
torn up by the enemy in his retreat, building up bridges that 
have been wrecked by explosive charges or our fire. 

At Poziéres and elsewhere we have regained many of our old 


- ammunition dumps, with valuable stores, which will come into 
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use again. Everywhere over our old ground, now recaptured, 
there are clumps of British shells, and the earth is littered with 


them, lying in piles and gleaming in the rain and sun. So fast. 


have the engineers worked that trains are now puffing up into 
places taken only a few days ago, and this morning I saw how 
all our pioneers and railwaymen and labour battalions, like an 
enormous army of ants, were working on these old battlefields 
to make a little order out of chaos and get on with the war, 
like the riflemen who are walking in front of them. Life is 
resumed in the fields and villages which for some months have 
been places of great death. 

Things are going well, but, good or ill, the British soldier 


remains the same as I saw him to-day in those places—im- ' 


perturbable, industrious, glad to get any comfort man may 
find amidst ruin, and doing his job, whatever it may be, without 
worry if there is no immediate cause to have the “ wind up.” 


Til 


BACK TO BAPAUME | 
AucusT 80 

BapauME has been taken to-day, and from the hills north of 
the Scarpe, beyond Arras, right away down the line across the 
old Somme battlefields, by Ginchy and Guillemont and Morval, 
where our troops are pressing forward, and, farther south still, 
in the Australian fighting zone, by Feuilléres and Belloy, above 
the Somme, this side of Péronne, the enemy is retreating before 
us, and his men are trying to get away behind their rear-guards 
before they are caught or killed. In places German machine- 
gunners and rear-guard lines are maintaining fierce resistance 
in order to gain time for the more orderly retreat of the German 
divisions, and this defence has been strongest on the northern 
half of the Australian front, perhaps to delay the capture of 
Péronne until they may have time to remove their enormous 
stores, and higher up on our First and Third Army fronts, from 
Bapaume and Bullecourt to north of the Arras—Cambrai road. 

But the German army is stealing away in the darkness and 
daylight from all the country west of the Somme, and from the 
battlefields beyond Delville Wood above, and our men are 
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trudging after it, kept up by elation of the victorious advance, 
which is better than wine to them. Because many of these 
men who are now following up the Germans in big strides are 
the same men who in March last had to fall back over this 
same ground under overwhelming odds, and the change of 
fortune is balm to their spirit, and every yard of the way is a 
splendid revenge. Because they have the enemy on the run 
they are eager to goon till they can walk no farther, and officers 
and men, like many I met to-day, are high-spirited, full of odd 
jokes and laughter, excited a little beyond the reserve and 
quietude of our English way, because Fritz is still “‘ hopping 
it,” as they say, and every hour brings them news of more 
villages recaptured, more woods from which the Germans have 
. fled, more ground gained on the right or left. 

So I found the Australians this morning, and in another 
place some Welsh officers of the 58th Division, who had been 
moving forward day after day, until they were miles away 
- from where they started and far out in the wilderness of the 
Somme battlefields. ‘‘ The old dragon,” said one of the officers 
of the Welsh troops, “ has his tail sticking up as straight as a 
crowbar, and the Welsh lads have a right to be proud of them- 
selves, because since the 28rd, when they attacked across the 
Ancre, they have captured place after place, thousands of 
prisoners, smashed through the enemy every time he has tried 
to stand, and scared him out of his wits.”? With English troops 
on their right and left, it was the Welsh who waded the Ancre 
up to their necks, and, with our barrage falling behind them 
because they had gone too far, attacked and took the heights 
of Usna Hill at the bayonet-point, and afterwards helped to 
storm the fortress position of Thiépval, which broke the enemy’s 
main line of resistance; and then with other troops: swept 
across the Poziéres Ridge, and Contalmaison, and La Boisselle, 
and Ovillers, through Mametz: Wood and beyond to Bazen- 
tin-le-Grand. ‘‘Mametz Wood, captured by Welsh, 1916, 
recaptured 1918. Hurrah!” was the wire sent to head- 
quarters when the Welsh gained the wood on August 25. This 
morning they captured Delville Wood, the old ‘‘ Devil’s Wood,” 
which made a black chapter of history in 1916; and then 
went on to Ginchy and away towards Morval, with other 
English troops on their right through Guillemont. We had 
Delville Wood for a time a day or two ago, and then fell back 
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from it the day before yesterday under fierce shelling ; but it 
was ours this morning, as I saw for myself when I went up to 
it, and then took a field-track towards Ginchy. 

We turned our heavies on to it in the night, and flung 8-inch 
shells along its dead trees, so that the enemy fled from it in 
terror. Three men did not escape, but slept stolidly like dead 
men through all our gun-fire, until wakened up this morning 
when the Welshmen went in. I saw them coming down the 
road from Longueval under escort, three white-faced fellows 
who still looked drugged by sleep, but smiled sheepishly as 
they passed. I have had many strange and thrilling expe- 
riences on battlefields of the Somme, from the time when our | 
men fought yard by yard in 1916, so that every fold of the 
ground was the arena of a new battle, and every clump of 
shelled trees, every ditch, every mound and heap of ruin was 
the scene of some terrible episode, until a few days after 
March 21, when I saw our men coming back across Poziéres 
Ridge with the enemy in close pursuit, and German shells 
falling in the old places which for a year had been immune 
from fire. 

But to-day many of those old emotions were eclipsed by the 
glad sense of being able to go once more up the Albert—Bapaume 
road, past La Boisselle and through Contalmaison to the ridge 
at Longueval and Delville Wood, with the wonderful feeling 
that once again some foul spell had lifted from these fields, and 
that there was room to roam in them again—these places that 
are ours by the heroic valour of our men, now that the enemy 
has been driven back to his vanishing line of retreat. 

To us who have followed this war in body and in spirit, those 
_upheaved and mangled fields are sacred ground, strewn with 
the graves of our men who fell there. Their graves are there 
still, as I saw to-day, with the white crosses that were put up 
to them still standing above the turmoil of earth. The enemy 
has not touched them, and our own shell-fire has not destroyed 
them, not many of them, as far as I could see, and the only 
difference since the enemy sprawled back here and stayed a 
little while, and then was flung back again, is that many bodies 
of grey-clad men lie among the shell-craters, and that the roads 
and tracks are littered with dead horses, so that the air is 
pestilential with foul odour, and everywhere among the old 
trenches and the new, with their white upturned chalk and 
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litter of barbed wire, are fresh German notice-boards pointing 
the way to firing-lines and observation-posts, and giving the 
direction of tracks—"‘ Nach Mametz,’”’ “ Nach Longueval,” 
“Nach Ginchy.”” They had tried to camouflage some of their 
tracks by screens made of rushes, and they had dug deep 
shelters under the banks and in old trenches in order to escape 
from our harassing fire. In shell-craters and ditches lie their 
helmets and gas-masks and rifles and equipment, and here and 
there is the wreckage of a field-gun, or a limber untouched 
but abandoned in their flight, and strewn over all ne ground 
are vast numbers of unexploded shells. 

This morning, on the Somme battlefields, our ateeies were 
in action far forward, having been brought up in the night 
by unresting gunners, and others were getting into their positions 
in places which yesterday were in German hands. Gunner 
officers rode their horses on their way to find good emplacements 
for heavies or field-guns, along tracks where it would have 
been death to ride even this morning, and they called out 
cheery greetings to infantry officers who were going up on foot. 
There was some scattered but feeble shelling round about 
Martinpuich and over by Morval, but for the most part the 
German guns were silent, trekking away to safety, and it was 
our artillery that made all the noise of battle. The long snouts 
of 6-inch guns that had been brought up somehow by the 
spirit and strength of men and horses, tired but eager to get 
ahead, rose slowly, like monsters yawning, and bellowed out 
their menace to the retreating Germans. Field-guns hammered 
out their shots, and spent their shells almost as fast as ammuni- 
tion could be brought up by the transport columns, who find 
it hard to follow so quickly, but never fail. Road-menders 
were already at work, the gallant pioneers who make the ways 
straight, and truly it is surprising how good our old roads are 
after all the stress of advance and retreat. 

I took my car to-day to the edge of Longueval and broke no 
springs, and could have driven into the German lines without 
any trouble except the inevitable one which ends all trouble. 
The storm-clouds of yesterday had cleared, and the sky was 
blue between snow mountains, and over the Somme battlefields 
there was a golden light, which glinted on the trunks of the 
black, dead trees in Devil’s Wood and Mametz Wood, and 
those thin rows of charred masts which were once Trones Wood 
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and Bernafay, where many of our men fought and fell two 
years ago. The open battlefield stretched away as far as one’s 
vision, and across it our men went trudging, with the Germans 
creeping away before them, or holding a line with machine- 
gun fire, until our men were on them and through them. Our 
casualties still remain light, but here and there men fall, caught 
by those bullets from the German rear-guards, as I saw how 
some of them, walking in single file, had been caught this 
morning down one track. They lay there, with their steel hats 
lying beside them, at intervals of a dozen paces. For them 
there was peace and the journey’s end. But by good luck 
most of our wounded are slightly touched, for machine-gun 
bullets are cleaner than chunks of shell, and the ambulances 
that stole down the winding tracks, with the sun deepening 
the redness of their crosses, were bearing men who have 
** Blighty ’? wounds and will soon be well. They were smoking 
cigarettes as they lay and grinned through the flaps behind, 
and there were not many this morning in my direction who 
lay still and unconscious under their blankets. For this last 
lap of the German retreat from Ginchy and Guillemont has 
been a stampede without fighting, and our men have followed 
up like shepherds rounding up their sheep. 

Elsewhere the fighting has been severe. Last. night there 
were two counter-attacks against the Canadians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Artillery Hill, between Boiry and Jig-Saw Wood. 
The German Command must have hated the loss of Jig-Saw 
Wood and Sart Wood, which were taken yesterday and the 
day before. They used the cover of this chain of woods on 
the high ground beyond Monchy and above Wancourt in order 
to bring their men up and feed their lines. The loss of them 
is a grave blow, and they tried to goad their men to get back 
to them yesterday. Elements of four divisions were put into 
counter-attacks, including units of the 35th Division, which is 
utterly smashed, but they failed to make any ground and were 
broken under our fire. 

The attack which I described yesterday when Londoners took 
Croisilles was successful all along the line, and the troops of 
the First Army in the north are within 2000 yards of the 
Drocourt—Quéant line, having broken through all the German 
rear-guards between them and that line of resistance, which 
the enemy hopes to keep at all costs. North of the Scarpe the 
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51st Highland Division has taken Greenland Hill, only half of 
which they held previously, and have got well beyond Pelves. 
It is the same old 51st which, since March 21, has fought con- 
tinuously along many parts of the Front, first in the Cambrai 
salient, with dogged rear-guard actions against enormous odds, 
then up by Béthune, when the enemy launched his northern 
attack, then down with the French in the great battles which 
ended with the German retreat on the Marne, and now most 
gloriously in these new victories, through Roeux and Pelves. 
They have received new drafts of gallant young Scots, whom 
I have described marching up to battle with a swing of kilts 
and a warrior look in their eyes, and such a gallantry of youth 
that one’s heart beats at the sight of them. They have gained 
great honour, not only in our own Army, but among the French, 
and even in the enemy’s armies, and it will never be forgotten 
as long as history is written. It is the division to which the 
Germans sent a message saying, ‘‘ Poor old 51st, still sticking 
it.” They are doing more than sticking it now. They are 
driving the enemy before them and taking many prisoners, 
and breaking the German spirit. 

For the time being it is badly broken among the infantry, 
though their machine-gunners are still wonderful. An officer 
of the 214th Division says his men would not fight at all. He 
shot ten of them and then, finding things hopeless, surrendered 
himself. When his men heard that Canadians were in front 
of them they were seized with panic, he says, and nothing 
could rally them. Since the 23rd, London troops have been 
fighting big battles and making astounding progress. They are 
the troops whose actions I described yesterday. It was they 
who stormed through Boyelles and Boiry-Becquerelle, taking 
700 prisoners on the way to Croisilles, where some of them had 
to face a terrible fire from massed machine-guns. With Scottish 
troops they broke the Hindenburg line across the Sensée Valley, 
and yesterday morning captured Croisilles and went half-way 
to Bullecourt. | | 

It was a brigade major of Londoners who rode very calmly 
into Croisilles and established himself there in advance of his 
men, and throughout this week the young Londoners, who in 
April last helped to break the German assaults at Arras by 
the most exalted courage, have again been fighting with hearts 
that have never failed, though some of them have suffered 
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from the agony of sleeplessness and lain in wet ditches under 
the sweep of machine-gun bullets. Good old London Town, 
which has produced boys like this from the little houses in the 
suburbs, where quiet families who made their sons “ something 
in the City ” never thought that a hero was sitting down to 
table with them, or that their boy would ever lie out in a ditch 
under dreadful fire. There have been great soldiers from 
London, and many of them, fighting under the dagger and the 
motto of “ Domine dirige nos.’ 

Our men are marvellous. Highlanders or Cockneys, Welsh 
or South Country, Lancashire or Yorkshire, during the last 
three weeks they have defeated the storm-divisions of the 
German army, wiped out all the enemy’s gains since March 21, 
from Amiens to Bapaume and from Arras to the Somme, and 
have for ever destroyed all Germany’s hopes of victory. By 
the strength of their souls they have done this, and by the risk 
of their bodies, and by the last limit of human pluck, fighting 
most of all against fatigue and the desire to sleep, more terrible 
this time than the enemy ahead. — 


; AucGustT 31 


THE official communiqué tells the places we have captured to-day 
and last night—so many that a mere list of them is long— 
from north of the Scarpe, where Scotsmen are on the outskirts 
of Plouvain, after their long and gallant fighting, to Bullecourt, — 
which Londoners of the 56th and West Lancashires of the 
57th Division took yesterday, going farther east to-day than 
we have ever been before, and away down south beyond 
Bapaume and towards Péronne. In the First Army, Cana- 
dians, following up yesterday’s splendid attack by Londoners, 
have made a new assault to-day, and are within a few hundred 
yards of the Drocourt—Quéant line, and in the Third Army 
the New-Zealanders and other troops are getting out into open 
country and on high ground to the north and east of Bapaume. 

I picked some roses to-day in Bapaume, red rambler roses, 
which would make a garland for the steel helmet of one of the 
New-Zealand boys, to whom honour is most due for the capture 
of the town. Bapaume is not a fragrant place for rose-lovers, 
and when I went into it early this morning, when the new 
battle was in progress outside, German shells were smashing 
among the houses, and there was a smell of corruption and 
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high explosives in its ruined streets ; but I noticed how against 
a broken wall these roses were in bloom, and marigolds and . 
sweet-williams among the red brick-dust of the ruins, and I 
picked a bunch out of sheer maudlin sentiment. For there is 
a sentiment about the recapture of Bapaume for all our soldiers 
and for me. It is the second time that we have entered it 
with triumph after stern fighting up a long, long trail. I shall 
never forget the thrill of that first entry on March 17 last year, 
when I had the luck to go in with the Australians up the long 
road from Albert, past Poziéres and Le Sars and the Butte de 
Warlencourt, and those frightful places where thousands of 
our men had fallen on the way. It seemed then that Bapaume 
was the goal of victory, and in spite of the dreadful sights 
about, one’s spirit rose as one passed each shell-crater and drew 
nearer to the town. The repetition of an experience is never 
quite so fresh.in sensation as the first adventure; yet to get 
again into Bapaume after its loss last March, when the German 
army came in a rolling tide back over the Somme battlefields, 
was a thing worth doing. It was another landmark of history, 
made this time by New-Zealanders and English battalions of 
the 5th Division fighting beside them. I set out early to get 
there, and saw the dawn rise for this new day of war. The 
fields were pale in the first light of day, and there was a white 
mist over all the war zone until it was soaked up by the rising. 
sun. : 

The battlefields were ghastly in this whitish glamour, with 
dew clinging to the strands of the barbed wire and to tall 
thistles growing rankly in’ the unreaped cornfields all cut up 
with trenches and shell-craters. Supply trains puffed through 
the desolation of those old battlefields, with long trails of white 
smoke, and truck-loads of shells for new battles. Kite-balloons 
rose above the grey earth and wagged their white ears aloft. 
Presently along the roads transport came crawling. Labour 
battalions came out of their camps in which smoky fires burned, 
and marched up to mend the roads tramped over by German 
boots a day or two ago. From the aerodromes on the way our 
flying men were coming out for the first flight of the morning, 
and winged away into dappled sky. So the world out here 
awoke to another day of war, though farther up there was no 
waking, for no man had slept. I went up through Miraumont 
and the valley of the Ancre, across which the Welsh went 
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wading to capture the heights of Thiépval on August 8. It was 
a valley of abomination, and the dawn lighted up its leprous 
trees, sticking out of deep swamps from which there rose wafts 
of stench where dead things lie rotting. Sand-bag emplace- 
ments, where men had a little shelter from storms of fire, were 
white against the charred earth and black stumps. Every- 
where for miles up this valley, to Irles and Achiet-le-Petit and 
Grévillers and other places near Bapaume, where our men 
have been fighting hard these last few days, the ground—all 
this tumult of tortured earth, all these pits dug by shells, all 
this wild destruction of places ruined in the first years of the 
war and mangled ever since—was strewn with relics of German 
life and German death newly littered here. Their great steel 
helms, punctured by bullets or torn like paper by shell-splinters, 
jay in thousands, with gas-masks and rifles and cartridge-belts 
and grey coats. Every mile of the way lay rows of stick- 
bombs never used against our men, and dumps of unexploded 
shells hideous in their potentiality. A few dead horses lay on 
each side of the tracks as they had gone trudging up with our 
transport before being hit. Beside one horse lay a dead white 
dog, the pet of a transport column. 

For a picture of war an artist like Orpen: should have been 
here. But the men hereabouts had other work to do. They 
were getting on with the business, bringing up their guns across 
wild wastes of cratered ground, filling up pits in the roads for 
transport to pass, tearing up broken rails that new ones might 
be laid, riding and marching forward to support their comrades 
in another day of fighting. They were mostly New-Zealanders 
on this way, and although bad stuff was flying about—the 
enemy was crumping Greévillers and Achiet-le-Petit, and scatter- 
ing high velocities about in a vicious, random way—many of 
these lads did not trouble to wear their steel helmets, but kept 
to their slouch hats with the dandy red band. I poked my 
head into a tent to get some direction, and found a New Zealand 
officer just waking up from a too brief sleep. ‘* How are things 
going ?”’ I asked, and he said, “‘ Oh, fine! Our boys have 
done grandly and are still going ahead.”’ He sat up to tell 
me some of their adventures ; how they had fought machine- 
gun nests, how the Germans had counter-attacked a day or 
two ago and got very near to their field-batteries, which were 
far forward. ‘“‘ What do you think?” he said. ‘ Those 
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gunners of ours fought at point-blank range until the Germans 
were nearly up to their muzzles, and took seven prisoners on 
their own, which is not in the artillery contract. They are 
devilish amused with themselves, and have reason to be.”’ 

So I went on to Bapaume with quickened pulse, over trenches 
taken only yesterday, and still bristling with parts of German 
machine-guns, which were densely emplaced along the lines. 
New-Zealanders were organizing their own defences in the old 
German trenches, oiling their rifles. They pointed out the best 
way into Bapaume, through belts of wire, and I went on across 
the railway, which I crossed first in March of 1917, on another 
day of victory. Bapaume had changed but little since I last 
saw it, before the German avalanche a few months ago. Since 
then our guns have pounded it, and our flying men have gone 
over it at night dropping down tons of explosives, and now 
this morning the enemy was shelling it again, but what difference 
can there be in a place already ruined, a scrap-heap of broken 
houses, except more holes in walls, broken roofs rebroken, brick- 
work smashed into smaller dust? I prowled about the streets 
of Bapaume, through gaping walls of houses, over piled wreck- 
age, and found it the same old Bapaume as when I had left it, 
except that some of our huts and an officers’ club-house and 
some Y.M.C.A. tents and shelters have been blown to bits, 
like everything else. This was the chief difference, except again 
for many sign-boards showing the recent occupation of the 
enemy. One notice caught my eye, and I saw the same message 
of warning in Grévillers and Achiet and other places near 
Bapaume, showing how effective had been the work of our 
airmen in terror to the German soldiers. It said: ““ Weg von 
der Strasse! Hier findet euch feindliche Flieger ”’ (“‘ Keep off 
the streets. Here you will find hostile airmen’”’). These 
notices were even in open country, down the battlefield tracks, 
tellmg how our airmen had swooped over them all with their 
constant menace. 

Prowling about those sinister streets of Bapaume I met a 
fellow in a steel hat who had a valuable box of matches, which 
was good for a cigarette, and in friendly conversation he told 
me that before he became a rifleman of the New-Zealanders he 
was the editor of a newspaper in his country and a literary 
man. We exchanged views on the war and life and shell-fire 
amidst the ruins, and he told me how some days ago, when he 
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was outside Puisieux with his platoon, they were badly troubled 
by a German machine-gun in front of them. The editor was 
one of six who went out to get rid of this trouble, if they had 
the luck, and they not only brought in the machine-gun but 
twenty-six prisoners as well, being the first batch from Puisieux. 
It was another little experience for a man who was more ready 
with a fountain-pen than a rifle before the world went to war. 
In the streets of Bapaume I picked up a book dropped in a 
hurry by some poor devil who will never read it now. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Der Quelle der Kraft, der Strom des Friedens, das 
Meer der Gnade ”’ (“‘ The Source of Power, the Flood of Peace, 
the Sea of Grace ’’), and I'think when I have time I shall read 
it to find out another angle of German philosophy with regard 
tothe war. It ought to make “ reading, though not perhaps 
as the author intended. 

At half-past eight this morning another action began outside 
Bapaume, and for half an hour or more our drum-fire was very 
fierce and heavy. JI was amazed to find our guns so far forward, 
heavy guns as well as field-guns, but all through the recent 
fighting the New Zealand gunners have been like greyhounds 
on the scent, and have followed their infantry with amazing 
speed and skill. The heavies were firing in a wide are round 
Bapaume, and their shells came through the air with a ripping 
sound that almost lifted my hair through my steel helmet. 
Shell after shell of large calibre screamed overhead, and some 
of them had a high, gobbling noise as they spun at lightning 
speed, and the bellowing of the guns seemed to shake these old 
battlefields and stir their troubled earth. The field-batteries 
within short range of the enemy were knock-knocking like post- 
men down London streets with double rat-tats, as children 
might dream of them at night. The New-Zealanders and 
English troops of the 5th Division were attacking Frémicourt 
and the high ridge south-east of Bapaume overlooking Beugny, 
while Riencourt was being approached by Lancashire troops of 
the 42nd Division; and farther south our men were working 
towards Beaulencourt. Success in these attacks would give 
us the strongest defensive lines round Bapaume and put the 
enemy into a perilous position. The New-Zealanders have 
never been still since I went among them one month ago in 
Hébuterne and Rossignol Wood, when even then they were 
harrying the enemy out of his lines. Since then, after August 8, 
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they have advanced twenty-one kilometres, and always, as one 
of their officers told me to-day, have been the leading hounds 
in the pack on the way to Bapaume. At the beginning of our 
advance they attacked Puisieux and joined up on the right — 
with English troops in the valley of Ancre, and with the 
Lancashires of the 42nd Division helped to take Beauregard 
Dovecot, an important spot which the enemy defended despe- 
rately, so that there was hard fighting there. Three forward 
observing officers of the New-Zealanders, very gallant fellows, 
took twenty-three prisoners unaided, and about 800 German 
birds were hauled out of the dovecot. by their men. They then 
joined with our troops in the big attack on Bucquoy, Irles, and 
Achiet-le-Grand, and afterwards captured Loupart Wood, which 
I saw this morning, as many times in old days, with its thin 
fringe of branchless trees staring away for miles over the Somme 
battlefields on the left side of the Albert—Bapaume road. Gré- 
villers fell to them, Grévillers with its ruined church, through 
which the sunlight streamed to-day, and into which German 
shells came crumpling, and then, with English troops fighting 
most splendidly on their right, they flung a loop round Bapaume 
by the memorial outside and the suburb of Favreuil. .The 
taking of Beugnatre—“ Bug Nature” as our men call it—by 
the English troops sealed the fate of Bapaume, and when the 
New-Zealanders and their English comrades swung down north- 
east of the town almost to the railway, the enemy saw that 
his game was up in this part of the world and decided to quit. 
The New Zealand boys had no need to take it by storm. -They 
entered fighting through the machine-gun posts outside and 
took possession of its streets, having only three casualties in 
the town itself. : 

That was yesterday, and to-day Bapaume is safely ours, with 
our men dribbling away over the heights beyond. Not many 
casualties have come back from this new battle. I saw some 
lightly wounded men here and there+in advance dressing- 
stations fixed up in old ruined farmsteads behind our present 
lines, where the Red Cross flag floats over the broken walls or 
is thrust in the rafters of tileless roofs—little pictures of war 
which remain in one’s heart as the stretchers are carried in 
and strong fellows help in their limping comrades as tenderly 
as women, while round about big shells are bursting from long- 
range guns. In all these places there were German wounded, 
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and down the tracks from Bapaume came many German 
prisoners, captured a few hours ago in the new battle on the 
heights outside. They seemed to me a most wretched-looking 
lot of men, and I saw some hundreds of them newly caught. 
They had a dazed, senseless look, and were drooping and down- 
cast like beaten animals. The worst-looking set of Germans I 
have seen in recent days. And no wonder, for they must have 
had a dreadful and terrifying time, without rest from the 
pursuit of our men, and have been driven into the fight relent- 
lessly by officers behind the lines. 

The roses on my table, plucked in Bapaume, are a sweeter 
sight than the things that lie about the battlefields, but the 
sweetness of life to our soldiers is that their courage and their 
sacrifice have not been in vain. To-day, as on many recent 
days, they are reaping the fruits of victory from one end of 
the line to the other, and the whole British Army is moving 
forward with a great vision in front of it, the vision of the last 
victory which will end all this fighting. I hear that up in the 
north the enemy is drawing back near the Lys, and it is possible 
that our patrols are in Bailleul. 


IV 
ROUND PERONNE AND NORTHWARDS 


SEPTEMBER 2 


THERE is more good news to tell, and it is difficult for us war 
correspondents to keep pace with the advance of the troops 
in the different parts of the field. Good old Bailleul is in our 
hands again, but only as dust and ashes, for it is utterly de- 
stroyed, and the enemy is sneaking away from the country 
around, so that Kemmel Hill has been reached by our patrols. 
On the southern part of the fighting-line the Australians, 
who have advanced no fewer than twenty miles since the be- 
ginning of our attacking in August, have struck again, and 
by most brilliant generalship and the fine gallantry of 
the men have seized Mont-St.-Quentin, which dominates 
Péronne on the northern side, and with it have captured 
prisoners amounting to at least a thousand, as far as I can tell. 
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There seemed more than that to me when I saw batches of 
them coming over the battlefields and down the tracks from 
the fighting-line to-day when I went up to look at the progress 
of this advance. The first batch I saw certainly numbered 200; 
marching with their officers ahead under escort of mounted 
Australians. They came tramping through the tall thistles 
that have grown between the shell-¢raters and barbed wire 
and old trenches of that wild desolation which stretches on 
both sides of the Somme for many miles, strewn with the 
frightful ruins of villages, black and fretted against the sky- 
line. The German officers walked gloomily in advance of their 
men, not speaking to each other, not looking much at the 
scenes around them, nor at the Australian soldiers moving 
their guns forward, but staring at the road ahead of them in 
gloomy thoughtfulness. A little later I saw down one of the 
tracks coming away from Cléry and our lines about the Somme, 
under heavy shell-fire by the enemy at that time, a long, dark, 
winding column. ‘“ More prisoners,’ said a friend of mine, 
and we were both startled by the large number of men. There 
was something like a battalion of these field-grey men, with 
about a dozen of their own officers leading them, and they came 
down the track in good marching order, as though on their 
own side of the lines. A fairly sturdy lot they looked to me, 
far better than those I saw yesterday outside Bapaume, and 
they had put up a strong fight against the Australians, and 
- were not taken easily as far as that went, though with amazingly 
light losses among their captors. Again their officers looked 
downcast and sullen. One, a colonel, I think, in the third 
rank of the officers, was a tall distinguished man,. and stared 
at us as we passed with a kind of cold hatred in his eyes, carry- 
ing himself proudly in his humiliation. Other groups of 
prisoners came down through their own harassing fire, which 
was heavy on their right in a huddle of ruins called Flaucourt, 
and in the fields through which they had come where German 
guns were firing pot-shots to catch our batteries and men. | 
In one of our motor-wagons sat a dozen or more wounded 
prisoners, with dazed eyes and look of utter exhaustion, and 
many of their walking comrades had bandaged heads and hands 
touched by our machine-gun bullets. 

All day yesterday the Australians tried to cross the Somme 
north and south of Péronne. They were close up to the river 
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by Clery on the north and in the loop south of Péronne by 
Biaches, but all the bridges had been blown up by the enemy, 
and he checked all attempts at throwing others across by 
intense shell-fire and by ceaseless machine-gun barrage from 
the opposite banks, where he was strongly entrenched. At 
Omiecourt there were Germans on the west bank of the river, 
the only place they held on that side of the Somme loops. 
With an ingenious courage that was not wasted of human life 
—the Australians do not believe in throwing their men away 
by foolhardy recklessness, though when there is need of sacrifice 


they have never held back—our troops tried to get hand- 


bridges across the canal, and by amazing good luck joined to 
their own cunning succeeded here and there without many 
casualties from the fire which slashed their side of the banks. 
Patrols went across these bridges, but found themselves faced 
by broad swamps, in which tall rushes grow and many ugly 
things are floating, but they could not find a single track along 
which men could pass towards Péronne. A new plan of action 
was decided upon by the Australian officers, and at half-past 
ten o’clock yesterday morning one of their units was ordered 
to work round Cléry, on the north bank of the Somme, and 
cross the river near Feuilléres. Three bodies of Australian 
troops moved forward at about three o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, and came in touch with the enemy north-west of Clery, 
where they effected a junction with another stronger body of 


- Australians moving forward still farther north. The Germans 


here fought very hard, and their machine-gunners served their 
weapons without surrender, but at half-past eleven last night 
the Australians were masters of the ground to the east of Cléery 
and had secured fifty prisoners with fourteen machine-guns. 
That was only the beginning of the main attack. on Mont- 
St.-Quentin. At five o’clock this morning the same body of 
troops moved forward again, and two hours previously some 
of their Australian comrades crossed the Somme at Omiecourt 
south of them, where engineers had been working at a bridge 
all night. The assault on Mont-St.-Quentin from the north 
bank of the Somme was begun without any definite barrage- 
line of artillery, but our guns concentrated on certain areas 
which they kept under violent fire, shifting to other places 
when the infantry went forward. The left objective of the 
Australian assault troops was the village of Feuillaucourt. The 
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centre had Mont-St.-Quentin as its goal, and the right set out 
to take Anvil Wood, below the hill. By half-past seven the 
whole line of objectives had been gained and the enemy was 
badly beaten. 

_ The most extraordinary and splendid thing about this success, 
which will undoubtedly give us Péronne, is the cheap price 
paid for it by those great soldiers the Australians. I know 
the actual figures of their losses in this assault on most difficult 
country, which presents the strongest natural features of 
defence, and they are incredibly small, many times less than 
the total number of prisoners, and it is the more striking because 
in the first part of the battle this morning the Germans fought 
with really determined courage and only surrendered freely 
when the Australians were well through their defences. Three 
hundred Australians on the left captured 600 prisoners, and 
another body of 300 or so took 250 in the centre. I do not 
know how many prisoners were taken by the troops on the 
right, but all told, as I have said, there are something like a 
thousand new birds in the cage from this morning’s attack, 
which is still in progress. This is really something new in war, 
because the swamps about Péronne were ideal for defence and 
frightful to attack, and on the other side of them the German 
machine-guns rained bullets upon the banks. The enemy was 
strong too in artillery, as [ saw for myself this morning when 
I went up to the ground south of Mont-St.-Quentin, past 
Dompierre and Fay, where in March of last year the graves 
gave up their dead, and past the black, lifeless trees of Herbé- 
court, through which the Australians had stormed their way, 
with Biaches and Flaucourt, old places of adventure and horror, 
to the right of me as I stood watching the panorama of the 
battle. : 

It was a scene of dark and rather awful aspect this morning, 
and nature helped to intensify its sombre tones. It had been 
raining heavily in short storms through the night and early 
morning, and now the sky was filled with enormous black 
clouds, pierced through with shafts of vivid ight, against which 
the trunks of dead trees, the ribbed skeletons of ruined houses, 
and here and there a derelict Tank, an abandoned gun, a dead 
horse lying with its legs stuck up from the mangled earth, were 
etched sharply. Our heavy guns, which were behind me, were 
firing steadily, and their shells were bursting in the black woods 
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beyond St.-Quentin Hill, flinging up clouds of green and white 
smoke, and the German artillery was replying fiercely, so that 
Mont-St.-Quentin and the valley below was seething with 
smoke and fire. The loud rush of our shells, the thunder- 
strokes of our heavy guns, were answered by the crash of 
German high explosives, following that high whistling which 
sets all one’s senses on the alert as it travels nearer with an 
ascending note before the final smash. The ruined village of 
Flaucourt was not a health resort this morning and had relapsed 
into evil, as when a year and a half ago I went there first, 
and by a fluke of luck escaped some 5-9’s which disturbed its 
deadly quietude. 

This morning the enemy did not like these ruins and turned 
on a special battery to smash them to smaller bits. He was 
harassing the ground about, and an Australian officer whom I 
met in a dug-out there told me that a big “‘ dud ” had landed 
on his roof, failing to burst by a special providence which inter- 
feres with high explosives now and then, and that his corporal 
had just had a “ Blighty” from a shell-splinter. But this 
officer and his men were not worrying much and stood out in 
the open, some in steel helmets and some with the wind blowing 
- their hair, watching the bombardment and the progress of the 
battle. “It’s good to be on the old ground,” I said, still 
stirred by a journey miles out of Amiens, which a little while 
ago was Closely girdled by hostile guns. The Australian officer 
laughed and said, “ It’s a pity we couldn’t start where we left 
off last year. Our lads don’t like covering the same ground 
twice. They want to get nearer to Berlin.”’ ‘‘ They have been’ 
going ahead at a fine pace,”’ I said, and he grinned and answered, 
‘* It suits them better than trench warfare. It’s sitting still 
that gets on their nerves.” Well, the British Army is not 
sitting still these days, and along a wide front and all behind 
the lines the forward movement goes on, and nobody who has 
not seen a vast army on the move, with all its works and 
supplies, can imagine the world of activity which is now along 
the battle-front, and the lines of communication creeping 
forward mile after mile over that abomination of desolation 
which leads up to the moving front line. 
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SEPTEMBER 3 


ONE fine feature of the Australian capture of Mont-St.-Quentin 
which led the way to the taking of Péronne, now ours, after 
fierce fighting in the streets with the 2nd German Guards, was 
the rapid manner.in which they moved their guns forward over 
the Somme and fired at close range on the enemy. This was 
largely due to the work of their engineers at the river crossings. 
At one of these they discovered several land mines laid by the 
Germans with trap-wires artfully concealed, but they routed 
them out and prevented explosion. Part of the secret of the 
light Australian losses in this attack was the quick way in 
which they dived into the German trenches before Cléry, getting 
shelter there after they had taken 150 prisoners, so that the 
hail of machine-gun bullets passed harmlessly over their heads. 
In the fighting from August 26 until yesterday morning they 
took fully ten times more prisoners than their own total 
casualties, which must be a record in this war. 

The individual gallantry of the men has reached the high 
summit of audacity, as when an Australian corporal in a recent 
action one day, after receiving the V.C., heard his comrades 
debating how they could destroy an enemy post which was 
giving them great trouble, and said to them, “* That’s all right ; 
I'll take it.”” He slipped one Mills bomb in his pocket, crawled 
through the tall corn, jumped into the German trench, felled 
the first man he saw, and by sheer force of spirit so cowed the 
garrison of the German post that one officer and thirteen men 
surrendered to him. Trying to keep pace with our advances 
day by day, one misses individual exploits and can record 
only movements in mass and general adventures of great bodies 
of men, but to me the average courage is most marvellous as 
one sees the men carrying on in those battlefields where, for 
miles behind the lines as well as in the fighting-line, there is 
never a respite from the harassing fire. 

It is in the centre of our battle-front by Bullecourt, Rien- 
court, Ecoust, and Vraucourt, now recaptured by us to-day, 
that the enemy has been putting up his fiercest resistance, and 
that our men have had hard and bitter fighting. I have nar- 
rated how our London lads captured Croisilles a few days ago 
and went on to Bullecourt, which they took also by grim assault. 
West Lancashire troops of the 57th Division on their left had 
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‘attacked and taken Hendecourt, and some of their patrols had 
entered Riencourt, while on the right of this line of attack 
some of the 8rd Division and other men had entered Ecoust, 
Longatte, and Vraucourt. That was the situation on Thursday 
and Friday ; but under a fierce counter-attack this part of our 
line was hard pressed, and not all the ground we had made 
could be kept. It threatened the enemy’s main line of defence 
in the Drocourt—Quéant line, which he must hold at all costs 
to safeguard the whole of his Hindenburg line, of which this 
is the switch, and he sent up a fresh division, the 58th, to 
strengthen the mixed units of the 36th and 12th Reserve 
Divisions, which had been badly shattered and demoralized. 

For the first time also our men came up against dismounted 
German cavalry, including the 15th Dragoons, and men of the 
7th Cavalry Division, whose presence shows the enemy’s 
desperate need of reserves. They fought hard and resolutely, 
and by repeated assaults gained back part of Bullecourt, Ecoust, 
and other ground. Round Bullecourt there are two strong 
earthworks into which the enemy had crowded machine-gun 
teams, one called Factory Redoubt and the other Station 
Redoubt, by the railway embankment, and it was these places 
which gave the Middlesex and Kensington battalions their 
hardest hours. From Factory Redoubt the enemy swept the 
troops on our right with machine-gun fire, and the Londoners, 
who failed for a time to clear it out in spite of repeated efforts, 
were ordered to draw back some hundred yards from Bullecourt 
to avoid the severe fire which was being poured upon them 
and to prepare for a new assault. 

On Friday night the enemy, who had brought up many new 
batteries in this direction, suspected this intention, and put 
down a very heavy barrage of fire in depth in order to prevent 
new assaults. But yesterday morning London troops, with 
Liverpool men on their right and other Lancashire men on 
their left, gave battle again. They had the support of a number 
of Tanks, which advanced with them and made direct attacks 
upon the German redoubts, while our light whippets hunted 
around to destroy machine-gun and sniping posts. Middlesex 
men took Factory Redoubt, with some prisoners, and London 
Scottish were successful in storming Station Redoubt on the 
south, without heavy loss. Here the whippets were of great 
_ service, working close up and keeping the redoubt under the 
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fire of their light guns. Four hundred prisoners of German 
dragoons were captured in that hornets’ nest. 

Meanwhile, on the right, the 13th Liverpools advanced again 
upon Longatte and Ecoust, and stormed some trenches which 
had previously been taken by the Suffolks of the 8rd Division 
in the earlier fighting, and took prisoners well east of Ecoust. 
But all this ground was still hotly contested, and the enemy 
renewed his counter-attacks in great strength yesterday, so 
that there was fighting in and out of villages, and from one 
hour to another there was no certeney as to their possession 
on either side. 

Last night, as on Friday night, the methods of old trench 
warfare, with its close, nagging fighting by bombing down 
trenches and struggling for yards of ground, was resumed ; but 
it seems that this morning the Londoners again took full pos- 
session of Bullecourt, and Lancashire battalions of the 57th 
Division gained Hendecourt and Riencourt. It is the worst 
form of fighting, and our men much prefer free sweeping move- 
ments and wide advances, but here they were right up against 
the enemy’s main defensive positions, for which he will fight 
with all his powers of resistance, knowing that if he is beaten 
there his Hindenburg line will be in dire jeopardy. So the 
boys of London—old London, which on this Sunday evening 
will be in ‘its best clothes, with church bells ringing and all 
its pretty girls in the parks, where no shell-fire slashes through 
the trees—were in the thick of it under an abominable bombard- 
ment in ditches which they have taken by bloody fighting, and 
with machine-gun bullets flying like swarms of wasps on all 
sides of them. They have fought gloriously through miles of 
enemy ground since August 23, when they went through the 
line of Boyelles and Boiry-Becquerelles and broke the Hinden- 
burg line, as once before in April of last year. Every day 
since they have fought a battle, and all the pluck and pride 
that lives in London streets has been revealed on those fields 
of ruin, in which each tract between that litter and wreckage 
of war is a highway of heroes from Balham and Tulse Hill and 
the Old Kent Road and other places which were not supposed 
to be the breeding-grounds of heroic manhood. Bullecourt 
belongs to London. 

Farther north the Canadians have been having hard fighting 
after their first triumphant march, with hundreds of prisoners 
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in their wake. South of the Scarpe, by Guémappe and Vis-en- 
Artois, the German resistance has stiffened, for the same reason 
as it did at Bullecourt, because our progress here imperils their 
whole line of defence. So they have flung in what reserves 
they can gather and some of the best troops that remain to 
them, and they are counter-attacking and firing with ferocious 
intent every battery they can bring to bear on this ground. 
French-Canadians lately have taken part in some very fierce 
assaults and have been through perilous adventures, but with 
that grim courage which is always theirs when they have to 
go through hell-fire, as at Courcelette on the Somme in the 
old first battles, and many times round Lens. 

To the Highlanders of the 51st Division north of them at 
Pelves and outside Plouvain they pay high tribute, grateful 
for that strong flank on their left held by kilted men through 
days of ceaseless fire. We have not been making further head- 
way there, and our men have only been asked to hold the 
ground they won, though that is not a light and joyous thing 
to do. 

Meanwhile on our northern front our battle-line is moving 
again, and our men are following up the enemy rear-guards, 
who are covering another programme of retirement, forced upon 
the enemy by his enormous losses, which compel him, against 
his pride and will, to shorten his line, even at the loss of positions 
of immense importance to him. His withdrawal from Bailleul 
has been followed by a retirement from Kemmel Hill and 
positions on the west side of the Ypres—Comines Canal, so that 
our patrols are reported to be at Vierstraat and Vormezeele 
and Lindenhoek. His rear-guards are fighting stubbornly to 
hold us back until he has gained the time he needs for his 
defensive plans, but apparently our troops have hustled him 
off the Ravetsberg Ridge, on the east of Bailleul, and are driving 
him through Neuve-Eglise. 

So after the strange vicissitudes of this year’s warfare we 
are getting back again into that old ground of Flanders, the 
loss of which for a time was a hard thing to bear because of 
all the sacrifice of our men through years of fighting and the 
desperate conquest of the Flanders ridges. As I have been on 
the southern end of the line from Bapaume downwards to 
Devil’s Wood and the outskirts of Péronne, I have not yet been 
up into Flanders to see this new phase, but from afar a thrill 
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comes to us to know that Bailleul—that good old friendly town 
of Bailleul which I have known for years as the capital of our 
northern armies, and saw in April last on fire from hostile shell- 
ing—is no longer in enemy hands, and that once again our men 
are walking over Kemmel Hill, from which we used to watch 
the enemy’s lines and see the sweep of battle in the salient. 

Kemmel Hill will not be a pleasant place for a walk for some 
time tocome. The enemy has doubtless arranged many devilish 
devices there, such as trip-wires, which touch off high explosives. 
He has been busy with those filthy tricks along many parts of 
the Front, and has arranged a variety of traps which would 
blow men to death if they touch innocent-looking objects. One 
of these things had the appearance of a book lying on a shelf, 
but when moved it set off a bomb to carry a man’s hand away. 
But our engineers are quick to see the trick of the wire, and 
by this time perhaps they have searched Kemmel for its secrets. 

Before going the enemy blew up his ammunition dump and 
the material too heavy to move. I know some Frenchmen 
who will be glad that Kemmel is in our hands again, for when 
we were hardest pressed in April last it was French troops who 
defended this hill and lost it after tragic fighting. I met those 
French troops who held the outer defences holding their line 
at Locre with the most self-sacrificing courage under dreadful 
fire, which, they told me, was far worse than anything they 
had seen at Fleury, by Verdun. Perhaps some of my readers 
will rernember what I wrote about that old French colonel who 
was there, that gallant old man who was so proud of his children, . 
as he called them. It will be a sweet vengeance to him to know 
that the Germans have to creep away from Kemmel again. 

The enemy’s object is easy to guess, and, indeed, he has 
revealed it beyond much doubt. To save his man-power, 
thinned out by the frightful losses in this year of a devil’s 
gamble with Fate, he is, I believe, retiring to a line north and 
south of Armentiéres, hoping, perhaps, to hold the line of ridges 
from Wytschaete and Messines, as in the old days when we 
were in the low country of the Ypres salient. 

Looking at the general situation as it exists after yesterday’s 
and to-day’s successes at Péronne, it seems to me that we have 
practically reached the limit of the British offensive which 
began on August 8, and has had the result of flinging back the 
enemy from the ground which he traversed after March 21, 
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when he hurled the full weight of his available forces upon the 
British front with odds of three to one, in the hope of destroying 
us forever. In less than four weeks we have almost completely 
' reversed the table of fortune, so that he has been smashed back 
twenty miles and more, and all the country between Amiens 
and Bapaume, and Amiens and Péronne, is cleared of his men, 
except of those who lie dead in ditches and craters; while 
north of the Scarpe we have gone farther then ever before in 
this war; and, farther north still, the Germans are forced to 
withdraw from positions which they gained by enormous sacri- 
fice, without our being troubled to fight them. 

That is a wonderful chapter of history, and the triumph of 
it, the marvel of it, is that these victories have been gained 
very largely by those very troops who sustained the full brunt 
of the German offensive in March, again in April when the 
enemy made his attack in Flanders, and once again were engaged 
—some of them, like the Highland Division—in the French 
assaults near Rheims. No troops in the world or in history 
have been more tried by fire, and never, as far as my knowledge 
of history goes, have any masses of men struck such a succession 
of rapid and victorious blows after battling so long in rear- 
guard and holding actions with heavy losses, enormous fatigue, 
and the mental strain of intense activity and never-ending 
danger. 

Our Australian and Canadian troops were fresher than our 
English battalions because they had escaped the previous 
battles more than those, and since they have done wonders. 
"We could not have achieved these results without them, but 
the greatest glory of human endurance goes to the English, 
Scottish, and Irish battalions who fought in the retreat of 
March, who fought again in Flanders, who suffered losses which 
would have broken the spirit of weaker men, and who now, in 
these recent weeks, have beaten the enemy fairly and squarely 
back over the same ground. During the past day or two the 
enemy has recovered somewhat, it seems, from the demoraliza- 
tion which overtook his men, and has brought up divisions 
which are fighting hard to save the reputation of the German 
army, but that army as a whole will never recover its prestige 
or its power, however long it maintains its defensive warfare 
—and it will be long yet. 


This autumn some 400,000 boys of the 1920 class may fill 
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up the gaps in their ranks, and they will be well-trained young 
soldiers, capable, no doubt, of hard fighting; but Germany 
has lost in weeks so many in prisoners and wounded that these 
new drafts will not give her back the initiative. Everything 
that follows must be a further decline in her strength and 
fighting quality, and the knowledge of her doom is upon her. 
There have been various factors in our success never to be 
separated from the courage of our men, to whom victory is 
due, and undoubtedly the Tanks have helped most to secure 
surprise and terror. We have many proofs that the German 
command recognizes them as a terrible menace, and one is a 
captured German order which says that the enemy only attacks 
with Tanks—“ If we shoot the Tanks to pieces, we shail have 
won the battle’’—and then bribes men to destroy the Tanks 
by offers of decorations. | 

Many other captured documents reveal the decline in the 
discipline of the German troops, owing to their frightful losses 
and weariness of the war, as well as real demoralization in the 
fighting-line. In Germany there is reason for that sense of 
despair and fear which seems to prevail there. Now that 
Péronne and Bullecourt have fallen the enemy has the Hinden- 
burg line as his next refuge, and there he will hope to stand 
if attacked further, but even that is broken in the north, and 
his Drocourt—Quéant switch-line is severely threatened. We 
may rest content with this result of our renewed offensive. 
Whatever may follow will begin a new chapter of the war, 
which promises further victory, helping us to the last victory 
which will end all this frightful strife. 


V 
THROUGH THE DROCOURT—QUEANT LINE 


SEPTEMBER 4 
More ian 10,000 prisoners behind our lines are the best human 
proof of yesterday’s victory when our troops broke the Dro- 
court—Quéant line, and to-day the enemy is in hard retreat 
from a wide belt of country north and south of the Arras— 
Cambrai road, in a desperate hurry to escape lest his transport 
and troops may be encircled by our men, who are pressing 
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their pursuit. The-capture of Quéant last night by our naval 
brigades, with Pronville beyond it, gives us the enemy’s most 
ingportant pivot, where the Drocourt line joined the main 
Hindenburg line, which has been completely turned, so that 
this fortress position on which the Germans set their hopes of 
safety in defence is now in jeopardy. Lowland Scots of the 
52nd Division are walking along the Hindenburg line south- 
east of Quéant, clearing it of any men who may still be in hiding 
there, while the naval men of the rakes and Hoods and Ansons 
and Marines are following the line of the Hindenburg support 
trenches, and curving downwards to the valley of the Hiron- 
delle River and across its slopes to get astride the Bapaume— 
Cambrai road, which is the enemy’s line of retreat for all his 
heavy transport scurrying away, and burning their stores and 
camps behind them. | 

There are great possibilities of success in this situation to-day, 
when beyond any doubt the enemy is more panic-stricken, as 
he has all need to be, than at any time in this war, having lost 
his strongest defensive positions, many battalions of men, of 
whom he is in desperate want, and is at his wits’ end to gather 
fresh reserves in time to make a stand before much more is 
lost. Our troops, among whom I have been to-day, are not 
m a mood to make things easy for him, and are exerting their 
utmost strength of body and spirit, not heeding need of sleep 
or rest, to keep those Germans on the move and rattled out of 
their halting-places. 

In my message yesterday I said how the German Command 
had scraped up every unit of every division which still gave 
some hope of fighting quality in order to counter-attack us 
with ferocity and gain back their Hindenburg line. Ten divi- 
sions were identified against us in the region of Cagnicourt and - 
Dury, and we took prisoners of every company of every regi- 
ment yesterday, as I saw them streaming back without escort 
over the battlefields, beaten and glad of capture, and to-day 
again I have seen many more trudging down our tracks after 
last night’s progress. But until last evening it seemed likely 
that those Germans would show some kind of strength, and 
come back at us with a grim endeavour to retrieve their losses. 
That did not happen. What did happen was a steady forward 
movement of our men all through the darkness of last night, 
all through its rain-storms, until the light of dawn came and 
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they moved faster still to make more gains, and everywhere 
the enemy yielded before them, and in some places, like Quéant, 
the key position of all his line, he crept away in advance of 
our men without a show of fighting. 

The Canadians and English held the line ie evening east 
of Eterpigny Wood, south-eastwards to Dury and Villers-le- 
Cagnicourt, and thence southwards to our side of Inchy. They, 
too, were expecting counter-attacks, and at one time the airmen 
reported Germans massing in a wood called Aubigny-au-Bois, 
covered by an aerial escort of nineteen air scouts. Some of 
our flying men tried to break through that formation of aero- 
planes, but only one of our pilots could get past them under 
cover of the clouds, and then he bombed the assembling troops 
so fiercely that they were broken up and never came forward. 
The night was quiet on the Canadian front, and in the morning 
their troops advanced again, to the west of Saudemont, and 
then onwards two miles farther, beyond Inchy, and towards 
that old evil forest of Bourlon Wood, where last November 
our men of the 62nd Division and others fought in clouds of 
poison-gas and under storms of shells. English troops of the 
4th Division working with the Canadians on their left took the 
village of Etaing last night, with sixty prisoners, and this 
morning their patrols went into Récourt Wood, east of that, 
encountering the enemy rear-guards, but not meeting stubborn 
resistance anywhere, so that they went beyond to the high 
plateau 1000 yards farther. The enemy shelled the village of 
Récourt as soon as our men were in it, so quickly that it is 
clear his gunners expected us to arrive, and their fighting-line 
withdrew some distance back, leaving a wide No Man’s Land 
for our men to cross. 

It was reported this morning that German troops were 
debouching in Marquion across the Arras—Cambrai road, not 
far from their rear-guards, and our guns found this place for 
their target. 

Meanwhile our West Lancashires, Naval Brigades, and Low- 
land Scots of the 57th, 68rd, and 52nd Divisions were advancing 
steadily below the Canadians. I told yesterday how the West 
Lancashires attacked in the morning in line with the Canadians 
after much. hard fighting on previous days, and then swung 
southwards and cleared out the triangle between the Hindenburg 
_ support line and Calling Wood, where many pockets of the 
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enemy remained with machine-gun nests, giving much trouble 
by their cross-fire. They did this with dogged courage, and 
in one place south of Bois-de-Bouche Marines of our Naval 
Brigades helped them to crush one of these wasps’ nests. The 
naval men now came into action, determined to get their own 
back and go far forward after their adventures last March, 
when they had to fall back before the enemy across the Somme 
battlefields, where I met them then fighting bitter rear-guard 
actions. They had to march far yesterday over ground which 
I travelled to-day, so that I know the look of it and the smell 
of it and the horror of it. All behind our present front, which 
is moving forward so quickly, there is for many miles a wide 
stricken wilderness... There are no landmarks here as even now 
on the Somme battlefields, where at least there are rivers and 
roads and natural features upon which imagination may fasten 
for remembrance. But here beyond Neuville-Vitasse and Boiry 
and Croisilles there is nothing but a landscape of far monotony 
rising and falling slightly from one slope to another, without 
high roads cutting across it, without a river valley to break its 
lines, without even ruins more than rubbish-heaps of brick 
which once were hamlets. ‘Trenches marked by hummocks of 
white chalk zigzag over this infernal desolation, where tangles 
of barbed wire, all rusted to the colour of withered bracken, 
piles of abandoned shells gleaming wet in the rain, thousands of 
German stick-bombs, gas-masks, helmets, boots, rifles, shattered 
gun-limbers, lorries slashed to pieces by explosives, huts broken 
to matchwood, are flung about between tumbled-down dug-outs, 
deserted gun-pits, overturned blockhouses, dead horses, and 
deep shell-pits. 

Through this plague-stricken land mile after mile to the far 
horizon our men are marching and our guns are going up, and 
our tents are pitched and our wounded come walking down. 
To them it has become a familiar sight. They do not turn 
their heads to study how all this obscenity of the wilderness of 
death is changed to different tones of evil or of grimness when 
the sunlight breaks through the rain-clouds and washes it all 
with a pale gold light, revealing more sharply the detail of it 
all, or how it is darkened when the sun is hidden by a black 
wrack of clouds piled up above the distant slopes. Yet there 
was one feature of the landscape to which the Naval men turned 
their heads when they marched up to battle. It is the only 
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thing left standing in all this ruin behind our lines with some 
character and meaning beyond mere ruin. In the centre of 
Croisilles, which has been quite destroyed so that hardly one 
brick stands whole upon another, there is a Calvary of life- 
size figures. The figure of Christ has been smashed from the 
Cross and lies face upwards on a little hillock, but the Madonna 
is still left, almost unscarred, I think, and foremost the figure 
of St. John stands out above all this wreckage with a queer 
gesture of pity for the evil that has been done. I write these 
things so that people who do not see them may have in their 
mind’s eye the scenes through which our men are passing ; 
yet no words of mine can give more than a faint blurred image 
of what this desolation is really like. For miles our Naval 
Brigades marched through this until they reached their line of 
action, south of the Canadians and below Bouche Wood. 

As I have said, some Royal Marines ‘turned aside to go to 
the help of the West Lancashires, but two other bodies of 
Marines and Ansons, followed by Hawkes, Drakes, and Hoods, 
went forward to their first objectives, swinging south-eastwards 
in order to come down to the valley of the Hirondelle, or the 
Agache Valley as it is sometimes called, in order to block it 
below Inchy. Here and there they were checked by machine- 
gun fire from German strongholds, but they were successful in 
destroying these posts and passed on. They passed beyond 
the range and help of their guns for a time into the zone of 
open warfare, having to rely utterly upon their own rifles and 
machine-guns for fire-power. Their machine-guns did terrible 
work among the enemy. One team fired 80,000 rounds at the 
retreating Germans, and many men fell under this sweeping 
fire. 

Very cunningly and rapidly our naval machine-gun crews 
worked their way forward, with patrols and small bodies of 
infantry, enfilading the German positions and getting their 
targets. After all the first objectives had been taken one 
brigadier went round his forward line, examined the problem 
ahead, and, satisfied that his men could go farther without 
grave peril, ordered them to advance again, and keep going as 
long as they did not lose touch with each other or meet trouble 
in overwhelming odds. Darkness came, but they. did not stop, 
and still crept on slowly and cautiously into the enemy’s country, 
until dawn came, when they found themselves on the west side 
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of Inchy, with Quéant and Pronville below them, and the valley 
curving down south-eastward. Their duty was to block the 
valley and to capture Quéant by this turning movement from 
the north. 

According to this plan, they spread out and went down the 
slopes to the valley on the east side of Quéant and Pronville, 
closer to them than had been intended at first, but achieving 
the same result. All the Germans had fled from Quéant before 
their arrival, panic-stricken at the knowledge that we were 
behind their lines and bearing down on them. A small garrison 
of seventy men were still holding out in Pronville, and these 
surrendered to a man when they found themselves surrounded. 

Later this morning the Naval Brigades advanced again below 
Inchy, towards the Bapaume—Cambrai road, the object, as I 
have said, being to cut this artery of the German retreat. If 
they are successful, it is almost certain that they will hamper 
the movement of the German forces in the sharp retreat farther 
south, and they will prevent the withdrawal of the heavy 
transport. So far the enemy has succeeded in getting away 
most of his guns, but has been forced to blow up some of his 
howitzers, which are now behind our lines with their crews as 
prisoners. 

The work of our own gunners in getting forward to cs 
pace as far as possible with the infantry advance has been 
very fine, and I saw to-day how our batteries were straining 
every nerve to follow up over all this wild, roadless land. 
Some of our 60-pounders, which are heavy and slow-going 
weapons, were already so far forward that at noon to-day 
they opened rapid fire on to the cross-roads outside Cambrai, 
so that this highway must have been a terror to the crowded 
German transport struggling back in their retreat. 

German prisoners coming back through this ground. watched 
our gun teams gloomily, understanding the meaning and marvel 
of all this movement towards their lines, where cheery young 
gunner officers called to their men to carry on and make haste 
after the Hun, and gunner colonels rode forward to prospect 
new positions, and the transport men tethered their horses in 
fields from which the enemy had gone only a little while ago, 
leaving a frightful litter and filth behind him. Small groups 

of prisoners passed and passed, so that we must have gone well 
beyond that 10,000, and in the wired enclosures stood new 
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arrivals who had drifted down after the night and were now 
under guard, miserable-looking men, sleeping themselves into 
forgetfulness of war, or pacing up and down like animals in 
a cage, or munching the food which we had provided. They 
were very hungry, many of them having gone several days 
without supplies, owing to the chaos and disorganization behind 
the German line. But one figure among these groups attracted 
my attention more than others, because of his gay plumage. 
It was a young German cavalry officer, like a caricature by 
Hansi, in sky-blue coat with red collar, almost too beautiful to 
be true in time of war. He was a haughty young man. too 
proud to speak, even with German infantry officers, so that he 
kept aloof from them and paced up and down, up and down, 
as he had been doing, I am told, for many hours. 

There were numbers of dismounted cavalrymen among our 
prisoners, wearing a yellow band round their caps, and belonging 
to the 7th Cavalry Division, which has been almost completely 
destroyed during the last twenty-four hours. These men curse 
the fate which brought them to the Western Front after an 
easy time in Russia, where they knew nothing of British 
barrages and believed the war was won. In one camp not far 
from Arras there were to-day several thousands of prisoners 
belonging to ten different divisions, and looking at them one 
might well wonder whether at last one might be justified in 
believing that the German army is beginning to crack. Only 
just beginning, and not near breaking-point yet. Up in the 
north they are still drawing back in Flanders, and on the other 
side of Péronne the Australians are gaining much of our old 
ground. Whole German armies on both fronts are being forced 
into retreat, and how they will camouflage all this under the 
eyes of their own people or explain what cannot be explained 
away is an interesting problem. 

Our men are full of hope and eagerness to make an end of 
the whole business, to strike so hard and go so fast that the 
enemy will have no time to recover. To end the year with 
peace is what inspires the hearts of our men, and for that 
they will fight.with their spirits keyed high. Perhaps our 
wishes go beyond realities, but at least the vision is good. 

Some of our men are on their way back to something like 
peace already. Red Cross trains are coming down from the 
casualty clearing-stations with the ‘“‘ Blighty ” men. They lie 
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close to the windows, and having passed down from that 
abominable land where nothing grows between shell-craters 
but rank grass and weeds, and where there is nothing human 
except their human selves in this devilish desert of war, they 
travel now behind the lines into the sweet, good country of 
France, where the last of the harvest is being gathered in, and 
bronzed wheat-sheaves stand in stubbled fields, and peasant 
girls wave hands to them, and small boys and girls watch by 
clover-patches where, sleek cattle feed and white sun-drenched 
clouds are piled high above peaceful villages. Through this 
landscape near to the scene of war our wounded pass homeward 
bound after their great victories. 


SEPTEMBER 14 


FicuTine continued throughout yesterday and into the night 
for our possession of Havrincourt village, Trescault, Moeuvres, 
and the neighbouring ground, taken by the gallant and skilful 
fighting of Lancashire troops and Yorkshire troops of the 62nd 
Division, and some troops of the Rifle Brigade and 60th Rifles 
in the 37th Division, and New-Zealanders. It developed into 
a much bigger success than I knew yesterday, as I discovered 
to-day when I went up into that area and found that the 
number of prisoners had reached the total of eleven officers 
and 1018 men—those I have seen are a sturdy lot—and that 
the day’s action had resulted in a fine and complete success, 
taking us across another section of the Hindenburg line at 
Havrincourt, and, south of that, back into our old lines which 
we held before our attack in the Cambrai salient last year. 

The hardest task lay in front of the riflemen, who had Tres- 
cault and its neighbourhood as their goal. They, with bat- 
talions of Royal Fusiliers, Essex, Hertfordshires, Somersets, 
and Lincolns, have been working on the left of the New- 
Zealanders since the beginning of our offensive in August. 
They had already been nine weeks in the line before that, 
starting somewhere by Bucquoy, smashing their way across 
the deep cutting outside Achiet-le-Grand, where they captured 
400 machine-guns, fighting a hard battle at Bihucourt, pushing 
on to Biefvillers, and then following up the enemy, of whom 
ce had taken over 2000 men, to the edge of Havrincourt 

ood. | 

It is evident that the enemy intended to defend this wood 
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seriously. On the edge of it he had dug new rifle-pits in double 
rows, and held these with strong bodies of marksmen with 
machine-guns. But our English battalions, in a quick dash at 
the end of their day’s advance, swept through the north-west 
corner of the wood, only a part not defended in such strength, | 
while New-Zealanders rushed forward below the wood. That 
outflanked the Germans in their rifle-pits, and they retreated 
during the night. A httle while before our English had been 
fighting hard for possession of the spoil-heap on one side of 
the Canal du Nord, which is very deep hereabouts, and had 
driven the enemy off its mound—in the old days of our adven- 
ture in the Cambrai salient I watched a battle from there— 
and across the canal, so making way for further progress 
towards Havrincourt village. 

Round about Mceuvres two bodies of English troops, including 
several Lancashire battalions, were having hard fighting against 
desperate resistance, but they succeeded in capturing the village 
yesterday, and later in the day broke up a strong and deter- 
mined counter-attack, inflicting severe losses on the enemy. 

Yesterday morning the 62nd Division of Yorkshire troops, 
on the left of the Rifles, who had New-Zealanders on the right, 
assembled for an attack from Havrincourt to Gouzeaucourt. 
The Rifle Brigade and the King’s Royal Rifles changed their 
front and drew up before the battle on the south-east edge of 
Havrincourt Wood, spending anxious hours there lest the enemy 
should soak them with gas. But when dawn came on a day 
of foul weather they still breathed freely, and when our guns 
opened fire they went ahead. There was no preliminary bom- 
bardment beyond the usual slogging of the guns, brought up 
as I saw them to-day by miracles of labour through miles of 
old battlefields now deep in mud. 

At the beginning of the battle these opened rapid fire and 
provided a creeping barrage, behind which our men marched 
to meet their enemy. It was no surprise to the Germans. On 
the south of our new front of attack, by Gouzeaucourt, they 
had brought up their Jaeger division, and opposite the York- 
shiremen and the Rifles they had their 113th and 52nd Divisions, - 
both of which have suffered heavily in recent history, and have 
not received any drafts to make up their wastage—a most 
remarkable state of affairs, observed elsewhere during these 
battles of the month, which have an important significance, 
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revealing an almost unexpected weakness in German resources 
of man-power. 

The troops here had been ordered to hold on to the Havrin- 
court, Trescault, and Gouzeaucourt line of defence at any price 
in blood, and on the whole they did their best to fulfil this 
command yesterday. They fought hard, especially hard in the 
line which defended the crest of the ridge, though the men in 
the foremost lines below the crest were broken easily. They 
were very strong on the ridge behind Trescault village, and in 
a strong point called Bilhem Farm, at the end of the spur, and 
it was there that the riflemen had the greatest trouble with 
machine-gunners and the German infantry. There was a trench 
—one of our old trenches—newly organized bending backwards 
from Trescault on the outer boundary of our objective for about 
400 yards, which was reconnoitred by the battalion commander 
at the end of the day’s fighting, and he found it held by a 
strong force of the enemy. His men then attacked it, and 
after a sharp encounter with men who resisted fiercely, captured 
it with 140 prisoners and eighteen machine-guns. The strong 
point of Bilhem Farm, from which I once saw our Tanks going 
into action, was taken very neatly by an encircling movement 
of two small bodies of riflemen, who worked north and south 
of it and joined hands on the other side. 

Meanwhile the Yorkshires of the 62nd Division had stormed 
the heights of Havrincourt, gaining the chateau and its grounds, 
and a clear view over the enemy positions below and away to 
Bourlon Wood, and on the south the New-Zealanders were 
pushing forward to Gouzeaucourt Wood, which they took in 
the evening. Gradually through the day the numbers of 
prisoners increased, as their dug-outs and hiding-places were 
searched, until at night, from all parts of this front, over a 
thousand had dribbled back. For a time it seemed likely that 
the enemy was preparing to deliver a formidable counter-attack. 
His troops were seen massing in the valleys and sunken roads, 
and low-flying aeroplanes came out in reconnaissance to support 
the infantry by bombing and machine-gunning. 

The attack was delivered at seven last night against the 
. Yorkshires of the 62nd and the Rifles of the 87th Division, 
but our gun-fire smashed it, and small parties of men were 
dealt with by rifle-fire. It is possible they will try again, but 
so far, while I was on that front to-day, there was no German 
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. activity beyond pot-shots from long-range guns. I passed a 
_ jittle group of prisoners newly caught this morning, mostly of 
the 113th Division, and many of those taken yesterday were 
resting on their way back in ruins of their own making in this 
world of ruin. They were muddy, but not ill-clad. I noticed 
especially their good field-boots and their thick grey tunics. 
They stared about them in an animal way, like trapped beasts, 
but were alert and respectful when spoken to by our officers, 
and seemed content to sit and stare at the passing of our men 
and guns. 

It is a queer sensation to go through this country again 
beyond Bapaume, down old roads which were familiar to us 
last year, through these fields and villages, where, amidst old 
ruin and wreckage, we built thousands of Nissen huts and many 
officers’ clubs and cinema sheds, and pitched camps of tents 
and established workshops, and camouflaged many gun posi- 
tions. For a time, which now seems like a nightmare, all that 
sweep of country was overrun again by the enemy, and was 
twenty miles or more behind his lines, and now once again 
the evil spell has lifted from it; the grey wolves have gone 
and only their lairs remain, and the things that belonged to 
their brief tenancy. 

Things tragic and things abominable. Everywhere now 
among our old graves, the graves of our dead boys, there are 
new graves of German soldiers. They stick up out of the mud 
and the swamps in these ravaged fields, with wooden crosses, 
different in shape from ours, and surmounted with the steel 
helmets camouflaged by streaks of colour belonging to men 
below who walked in them down these roads. Dead bodies 
not yet buried and dead horses lie amidst the muck-heaps of 
these battlegrounds, and everywhere there are old boots, old 
bottles, strips of field-grey uniforms, haversacks, stick-bombs, 
German letters, the litter of masses of men who went away in 
a hurry. They are great sign-writers, these Germans, and every- 
where for miles and miles; at every turn in the road, at every 
broken wall leading to a village smashed to dust and ashes, 
there are notices on big boards warning German soldiers not 
to loiter there because of English aircraft, pointing the way to 
dug-outs and fire-trenches, signifying wells, dressing-stations, 
isolation camps for mangy horses, workshops, and field-kitchens, 


and the inevitable ““ Kommandantur.”’ 
* 
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They aré the notices of a life that has passed a few days ago 
or a few weeks ago, and from them one is able to picture in 
one’s mind how it all looked here when thousands of field-grey 
men swarmed in all these places. The spirit of the grey wolf 
still lurks about these ruins, because wherever men have been 
they leave a little of themselves like a ghostly exhalation. In 
-a wood not far from Havrincourt to-day there were more than 
a few relics of the late German occupation. Finely camouflaged 
under the trees, the 14th Reserve Corps had made their head- 
quarters here when the place was beyond our gun range, and 
as becomes the grandeur of a German Corps Staff and the 
comfort of such high officers, German soldiers had laboured to 
make a pleasant dwelling-place for them. They had built a 
large number of wooden bungalows, beautifully fitted up with 
cupboards and panels like summer-houses in a garden suburb. 

Each small house was provided with a dug-out, approached 
from an indoor entrance, to which the German Staff officers 
might descend with dignity at the first distant drone of an 
English aeroplane. And one officer, perhaps the corps com- 
mander, nervous of night bombing, as all men are, had made 
for himself a peculiar bed, in which he might sleep with less 
anxiety. It was built into the wall of one of these summer- 
houses, and surrounded by enormous beams of white wood, 
finely planed and polished and bevelled, which he could shut 
around him by means of hinges. There, thickly encoffined, he 
would be proof at least from bomb splinters and all but direct 
hits. This rustic camp in the wood was abandoned hurriedly 
by the German corps, when there were worse things to fear 
than night-bombing raids, and was taken over for a time by 
the 4th Bavarians until their headquarters staff fled too, at 
the sound of the British field-guns coming near and nearer, 
and at the sight of wounded German soldiers staggering back 
from defeat in the fields near by. 

Yesterday over all these places there were violent rain-storms, 
and our troops attacking Havrincourt and Trescault fought wet 
to the skin, and lay in watercourses and deep puddles. It 
hardly ceased raining all day with steady violence, and our 
aeroplanes were prevented from making successful flights. But 
this morning the sky cleared, with long stretches of blue between 
white cloud-mountains, and the sun shone over the battlefields 
with a gay light, as one sees in some of Orpen’s pictures, gilding 
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the wet trunks of branchless trees, deepening the glowing red- 
ness of ruined houses with patches of blue sky through holes 
in their walls, glistening on the twisted strands of barbed wire, 
and revealing old, chalky parapets of trench lines with snowy 
whiteness. These places have a new kind of horror when the 
sun is shining. It is all like Satan smiling at sin. There is a 
kind of mirthful mockery about this foul distortion of country 
and towns, where once there were pleasant homes and the 
sanity of life. And into all this scenery of war about Bapaume 
our men have come back again, with the queer pageant of their 
business, and only a few days after the departure of the enemy 
our horse-lines are established there, and our field-hospitals 
have hoisted the Red Cross flags, and our gun-wagons are 
parked in the mud flats, where the puddles look like pools of 
liquid gold. 

_ So our Army moves forward like a deep tide of men and 
beasts and machines, slopping over into places from which 
invisible barriers have been removed, and where there was 
solitude or the hiding-place of men afraid of death there is 
now a seething movement of life in war. 


SEPTEMBER 15 


SINCE our capture of Havrincourt, Trescault, and Gouzeaucourt 
by the 62nd Yorkshire Division, the Rifle Brigade and the 
60th Rifles, and the New Zealanders, followed by counter- 
attacks, which were repulsed, there has been no important 
infantry action, and the Germans have remained almost passive, 
except for violent gun-fire along this line. All day yesterday 
they poured on Havrincourt Chateau and Wood, and south of 
Gouzeaucourt Wood, with long-range guns; they harassed our 
roads and camps. with high-velocity shells; our guns replied 
with at least equal intensity ; and it is certain from the evidence 
of our forward observing officers that many Germans were 
destroyed in their Hindenburg lines. Yesterday there was some 
bomb fighting down a.trench that is dug up to Bilhem Farm, 
at the end of the spur which strikes out from Havrincourt, 
and it seems that the enemy has established a post here which 
is an important point of observation. By this time he may 
have lost it again. 

Up in our First Army there has also been heavy hostile 
shelling north and south of the Scarpe, and most intensely 
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over Fosse, which we.captured by a coup de main the day 
before yesterday. I first saw that high, black slag-heap during 
the Battle of Loos in 1915, when the Guards were fighting for 
it under a very frightful fire, so that, though they took it, they 
could not hold it, and the last time I saw it was from our 
trenches up at Hulluch, when, on a day like this with a blue 
sky and bright sunlight, it shone like a hill of black diamonds 
against the white chalk of the trench pdrapets beyond. It 
means nothing to the world, but to the soldiers of ours who 
have lived close to that oblong hill of cinders from which the 
enemy could stare down into our lines it is a place of grim and. 
horrible remembrance. | 

Right down south, beyond Péronne and on the outskirts of 
St.-Quentin, the Australians are working forward a little, but 
they are letting the enemy retire to the Hindenburg line in 
that part of the country more or less at his own leisure, knowing 
that he intends to get into that line of retreat, and not wasting 
our men in hurrying him up for no good purpose. 

It is, as I have said, fine weather again, with just a first 
touch of autumn in the wind at night, but to-day warm and 
drowsy, with the sun on the yellowing leaves of the trees in 
the full glory of their foliage; the bells are ringing in the 
little French churches of villages behind the lines, and there 
seems to be a new note of gladness in them, because there is 
good news of the war where the Americans are fighting with 
the French, and there is not a peasant of France who is not 
hopeful that at last, after weary waiting and immense sacrifice 
and loneliness in fields from which their young manhood has 
gone, the good victory may come which shall bring peace again 
and their sons back to the farmsteads, and thrust back for 
ever from their frontiers the grey wolves who have destroyed 
so many fair things. It is the wistful hope of all the women 
and old people, but they guard themselves from disappointment 
by saying, as one old woman I knew said, ‘““ We may want more 
patience yet.”’ 

In our Army the men are glad of a short respite from fighting, 
for, in spite of all our recent victories and the light losses which 
we have recorded, truly enough the price of victory is always 
tragic—some good comrades have fallen in recent days—and 
the fatigue of battle is enormous and cannot be endured for 
ever. Sir Douglas Haig’s mention and the brief history of the 
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divisions who have played a chief part in all this fighting will 
gladden the men, because they are proud of their divisions 
and like the world and their own folk at home to know what 
they have done. From time to time we have been allowed to 
mention some of these divisions—the glorious 51st of High- 
landers, the 62nd Yorkshires, who have just captured Havrin- 
court after many other battles, the 68rd Naval Division, who 
took Quéant and Pronville after triumphant progress from 
Longeast Wood to Le Barke, but never in so complete a list as 
now given by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Perhaps the numbers of divisions do not mean much to the 
world yet, but to us who have gone through these years of war 
in France each one of them has a fame of its own, associated 
with many of those ruined villages which lie in the wide tract | 
of desolation through which our men haye fought backwards 
and forwards in these years. We have seen them going into 
battle and coming out with weakened ranks. We have sat 
down in their battalion masses and looked for remembered 
faces and have not found them. We have passed them along 
the roads a thousand times, knowing them by the signs on their 
transport and by the look of them, and we have met them 
before defeat and before victory in their trenches and dug-outs, 
in observation-posts looking to the German lines, and have had 
jokes and laughter with them, and heard strange tales from. 
them, and seen something of their sufferings and their sacrifice 
im their worst days as well as in their best, and have recorded 
as well as may be their daily achievements. 

So such a number as the 56th Division means to us more than 
a number. To me it means London men, men of my city, 
Kensingtons, and Queen’s Westminsters, and London Rifle 
Brigade, and fellows who have a Cockney way of speech, a 
Cockney humour, and a city-bred imagination, which is not 
good for a man to have in war, because he suffers for it and 
fights on his nerves. They were not worse soldiers for that, 
perhaps better, because of an intellectual pride, and the 56th 
London, like the 47th London, the heroes of Loos—while they 
fought with the 15th Scottish—and last, but not least, the 
58th London have proved their fighting quality all the way 
from Flanders to the Oise on many battle-grounds north and 
south of Arras. 

I met the 58th Londoners down by La Fére before March 21 
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of evil memory, and they said, ‘“‘ When is this battle going to 
begin ?”’ It was strangely quiet then, but when it did begin, 
a few days later, the 58th were cut off below the German main 
thrust, and for some weeks were utterly isolated from the 
British Army and fought with the French and lived on French 
rations. One remembers many little things which fix the 
numbers of divisions in one’s mind, and odd meetings and odd 
adventures with them. But generally they recall some special 
battle, or some outstanding achievement, as for all time the 
38th Welsh will be linked with the name of Mametz Wood and 
with the smashing of the German Cockchafers on the Pilkem 
Ridge, and now with their gallant exploit in wading through 
the foul waters of the Ancre and storming the heights of La 
Boisselle before their drive to Longueval and Delville Wood, 
where I saw them that day. __ 

The 52nd Lowland Division have not been so long with us 
as others on the Western Front. When they came first they 
were lean fellows, tanned by the sun of Egypt, and telling old 
tales of Gallipoli, where they suffered more, they say, than in 
any fighting since, though they fought hard the other day at 
Boyelles and Hénin and with the naval men along the Hinden- 
burg line. The 5th Division, with Devons and Kents and Corn- 
wall Light Infantry, have a long history of heroism, which ended 
for a time on the Western Front when they left the mud swamps 
of Flanders to go to the sunshine of Italy. Now they are back 
again, and were here in time to call the enemy to a halt at 
Merville and fight back through the country around Bapaume by 
Achiet-le-Petit and Irles and Frémicourt, with New-Zealanders 
in comradeship. 

The old 8rd Division holds within its own records the history 
of this war since the autumn of 1914. They knew the days 
when our guns were very few, and in the Ypres salient the 
enemy strafed us by day and night, and we could hardly answer 
back. They knew what winter meant in water-logged trenches 
by St.-Eloi and the Bluff, up there beyond Ypres, and in the 
first battles of the Somme they lay outside Longueval and 
Bazentin under storms of fire, but drove the enemy down to 
Guillemont and made him fear them—those Suffolks and East 
Yorkshires and Gordons and Royal Scots. Wherever there 
was hard fighting there the old 8rd was, and has been ever 
since, round Béthune and Arras, and up by Croisilles, and a 
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few weeks ago through the village of Noreuil, which they 
captured by bitter fighting. 

It would take a volume, or rather many volumes, to narrate 
the history of all the divisions named by the Commander-in- 
Chief, the old British divisions of English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and Irish battalions—all too few Irish battalions—who through- 
out this war have been the solid backbone of our Army, who, 
again and again, have fought themselves almost to a finish, 
until new drafts came along to learn the spirit of the older men, 
and who have planted a forest of graves, a forest of little white 

- crosses, where their heroic dead lie over all these battlefields 
of France. They have not had much publicity. Often it has 
been necessary to hide the names of their battalions and 
divisions to prevent the enemy knowing our order of battle, 
because they are in smaller units than the Australians and 
Canadians, who fight in corps and are quickly identified. That 
has been rough on them, and rough on the correspondents who 
want to give them their honour ; but when the full history of 
this war is written the names of their battalions will be in 

. every chapter, and their glory and agonies and sacrifice and 
courage will never be forgotten. 


PART VII 


THE BATTLE FOR CAMBRAI 


I 
BEYOND BOURLON WOOD 


SEPTEMBER 80 


Our troops are gaining such brilliant successes all along the 
line that one can hardly keep pace with their progress. To-day, 
while our Second Army with Allied forces were striking between 
Armentiéres and the coast, regaining Wytschaete and many old 
places for which our men fought long and hard a year ago, I 
went to another ridge above Bourlon village, ours only yester- 
day for the first time in history, looked into the city of Cambrai, 
and saw outspread our promised land where, if things go well, 
we may spend this winter beyond the belt of desolation now 
behind us. The five spires of Cambrai rose into the blue sky, 
and there was sun on the city roofs—whole roofs, it seemed, 
hardly touched by fire, so that they were strange and good to 
see after so many wanderings among places we call villages and 
towns where there are no roofs and no unbroken walls. 

The Canadians were almost at the gates of Cambrai when I 
went among them to-day, and where, across fields of thistles, — 
lying low, because the enemy still had observation of us, I 
looked at the battle being fought. It was clear that our men 
were beyond the village of Raillencourt, just to the left of 
Cambrai, because the German guns were shelling it fiercely, 
clouds of rosy smoke rising from its streets as the red-brick 
cottages were hit by high explosives. Later in the day I met 
some Tank crews who had just come back from an early morning 
adventure there. One Tank was commanded by a lance- 
corporal, and he and a bright boy with him, once in the cavalry, 
told how they cruised round the north side of the village and 
then worked down its streets. At the south end they came 
across belts of barbed wire and trampled them down, and then 
made straight for a machine-gun nest which was firing at them. 
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They put it out of action with their heavy gun, and the German | 
machine-gunners fled from them. 

In all this battle since yesterday morning, when it began with 
such triumph, our Tanks have done splendid work. Not 
many of them were used, and some of those were veterans 
who saw fighting in Flanders, but are still going strong. When ~ 
the battle opened yesterday they crossed the Canal du Nord 
on bridges made under heavy fire by our engineers, and worked 
up to Bourlon Wood, where they trampled down machine-gun 
emplacements and did good service to the Canadian infantry. 
One Tank crossed a mined road, and the ground exploded under 
it, but only one man was wounded. To-day I saw other Tanks 
going into action, crawling up the road like long slugs as one 
saw them in the grey light of rain-storms, with gunners follow- 
ing them and gun transport going forward in streams, and 


_ down the tracks on every side of them German prisoners in 


small groups, and German wounded carrying down comrades 
on stretchers. An officer of the Tank Corps hailed us as we 
passed, and was in high spirits with the success of the two 
days’ work. ‘“ They have been grand days for the Ta 
he said. ‘“ There were not many of us, but the old buses 
were gallant, and we have fairly put it across the Boche.” 
There was a marvellous picture of open warfare to-day on 
the battlefields, and great painters should have been there to 
put down for all time the colour and movement and sweep of 
it, though no painter could quite bring back to the senses the 
horror as well as the heroism of these scenes. For one walked 
past many horrors on the way of our advance, where German 
dead and ours lay as they fell in the fight for the canal crossings 
and upwards to Bourlon Wood. There were few of ours, but 
if one had any pity in one’s heart it was moved by the sight of 
those field-grey men lying scattered there, terribly mangled by 
our fire, so that they had lost all look of humanity. And some 
horses lay about killed by the harassing fire of the German 
long-range guns yesterday or to-day, and the wind that blew 
over these fields was tainted with death. And yet, because of 
the victory, which is like wine to men’s hearts, there were 
gaiety and laughter and high spirits among all our fighting men 
who moved through these scenes. In the forward lines up by 
Bourlon some of them were digging cubby-holes in the ground 
to give themselves shelter from the wind and rain and shell- 
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splinters, or making themselves at home in deep shell-craters. 
I talked with a group of gunner officers who were doing their 
own digging, and as they wielded their shovels they deseribed 
how well they were going, and wanted all I could tell them in 
exchange about our latest progress north and south. For miles 
around there was a seething movement of men and horses and 
machines. Our artillery was on the move again in hundreds 
of batteries, and I saw our most advanced field-guns coming 
into action for the first time in these new positions, and putting 
up a barrage for a new attack by our infantry to the left of 
Cambrai, which began when I was on the crest of Bourlon 
Wood. 

It was a fierce and widespread fire, and looking backwards 
I could see all their gun-flashes winking and blinking above | 
these fields of thistles, and overhead came the rush and clamour | 
of their shells, with a shrill whistling and strange hissing noise, 
as they seemed to shave the crest of the hill-side. Long-nosed 
60-pounders, squat monsters like 15 inch and 9-2’s were pound- 
ing away behind, and almost lifted the roof off one’s head when 
one passed close. The enemy was replying only feebly. He 
seemed to be moving his guns back again, and into Bourlon 
Wood there only came shells from one big gun, clanking among 
undergrowth, and over all our wide tract of newly captured 
ground on the other side of the Canal du Nord there was only 
harassing fire. 

I walked through Bourlon, where there had been bloody 
fighting. It is a red-brick village, and in old days of peace 
must have been a beauty-spot on that high hill as it nestled 
in the arms of the forest. It is all smashed now, but its white 
chateau has escaped total destruction, and still stands enough 
to show its architecture, like a medieval house with a pointed 
turret. Here and there a group of little old houses and barns 
nestle in the deep foliage, looking undamaged until one passes 
close, and in the north side of the wood there is a big red factory, 
with vast shell-holes through its walls. To-day,.so soon after 
the capture of this place, London buses drove through Bourlon 
village to carry back our wounded, and that seemed to me 2 
proof of victory which London people would like to know. 

All the ground that we have captured since yesterday is 
alive with the activity of men who to-day have gone much 
farther, and who do not want to stop to-morrow; they are in 
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a hurry to get ahead. They were jovial at finding themselves 
so far forward from their old camping grounds of the day before 
yesterday, but settled down for a brief spell in “* bivvies ” and 
holes. I saw a group of gunners, who had just come up and 
were waiting for orders for a new barrage-fire, spread out a 
blanket and take their places for a game of cards. Two dead 
horses were a few yards away and other bodies were near by, 
but these men paid no heed to the tragedy of the war—they 
know they must not—and settled down to. a jolly game before 
they had to work again. 

Wherever I went to-day, through little woods and down 
sunken roads and through such smashed vilages as Inchy and 
Mceuvres, I passed German prisoners straggling back in small 
parties, led by a small Canadian escort or unaccompanied. 
Through tall thistles and among shell-craters small processions 
of German stretcher-bearers walked slowly with their loads, 
followed by walking wounded with bandaged heads and bloody 
faces. Up to Friday evening the Canadian Corps had some 
3000 prisoners in their hands, and to-day the number went up 
to over 4000, with over 100 guns. The British divisions had 
taken 8000 in this Cambrai battle in the same time, and we 
have all told up to Saturday afternoon more than 200 German 

ns, 7 
The plan of yesterday’s battle was difficult to carry out, as 
I explained in my message yesterday, owing to the narrow way 
by which our troops had to cross the Canal du Nord. The 
Canadians on the left, with our British 11th Division north of 
them, had only 8000 yards m width for their first passage, but 
once across they fanned out to some 9000 yards, with three 
divisions of Canadians, the Ist, 3rd, and 4th, covering that 
front and passing through each other to farther objectives 
north and south of Bourlon. The enemy failed utterly to stop 
their crossing of the canal, and they did a most difficult military 
feat with a brilliant success and discipline which proves their 
long training and experience. 


SUNDAY 


- Our progress all along the line, from the Arras—Cambrai road 
‘down to the neighbourhood of La Vacquerie, was continued 
yesterday with hard fighting opposite our Third Army front, 
and this morning our Fourth Army, south of that battle area, 
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delivered an attack on a wide front, extending the zone of 
- conflict across the Canal de l’Escaut, north of St.-Quentin, and 
breaking through that part of the Hindenburg line with its 
most formidable defences. 

This new attack began this morning in a dense fog. It was 
so thick that when I went up to Le Vergnier and the ground 
which looked straight across the canal I could not see the 
length of a gun-team ahead. The frost in the night was 
evaporated by the sun, which rose brightly above this ground- 
mist and made a thick haze, which was filled with the smoke 
of guns and the smoke-screens put up to hide the movements 
of our Tanks and infantry. It produced weird effects such as 
I have never seen in this war. Bodies of men were moving in 
close array, following up the -first assault columns, but they 
could only be seen as through a glass darkly, and no man was 
visible twenty paces ahead. The gun transport and batteries 
moved up tracks towards the canal, crossing at Bellenglise, | 
and as the mist shifted for a moment one saw them as ghost 
figures of men and beasts, and then a minute later they dis- 
appeared, and one seemed in utter loneliness except for the 
sound of wheels going over rough ground, and the tramp of 
horses’ hoofs and the march of men. Everywhere hidden in 
this fog were guns. They were in the sunken road, and in 
folds of the fields, and out in the open country, and under 
cover of the woods. But one could see nothing of them, nor 
even the flash of them, but hear only their vast tumult of fire 
and the rush of their shells overhead. There was something 
very horrible in this darkness and noise. It was like an infernal 
nightmare, with hell let loose around one. It was impossible 
to know one’s whereabouts or to gauge one’s risks of hostile 
fire. | 

There were hundreds of guns firmg on this southern front. 
They had been firing this morning when the attack began for 
forty-eight hours without cessation, and for ten hours our 
gunners fired gas-shells over the German lines, so that we must 
have spread a zone of death over a wide territory. A thousand 
rounds of that gas-shell were flung over the German batteries 
and assembly places. Then the assault began with a few 
minutes’ hurricane bombardment before infantry moved forward 
behind a creeping barrage. A hundred Tanks or so had gone 
far forward in the night, hiding themselves until they crawled 
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out at the first glimpse of light to-day, and with the infantry 
made for the Canal de I’Escaut, or Scheldt as we call it, which 
is sixty yards wide where it goes above ground. To cross it 
would be a military feat as great as anything in the history of 
the war, more difficult even than crossing the Canal du Nord, 
which our men did on Friday morning last. For five kilometres 
north of Bellicourt the canal goes underground, but this was 
defended by the Hindenburg line with immense belts of wire 
and deep, wide trenches and a network of earthworks. 

On the extreme right of our line English divisions—South 
Midland, with the Ist and 6th Divisions from left to right—set 
out to gain the crossings by Bellenglise and to build bridges 
to carry Tanks and guns. The enemy knew our attack was 
imminent. We had warned him by all our fire. To check it 
he fired heavily back. last. night and this morning, especially 
in Ascension Valley, but this shelling was powerless to break 
our plans, and the German gun-power was feeble compared 
with our terrific bombardment which opened on him this morn- 
ing with hurricane fire after those two days of steady slogging. 
Through the white fog went our men and our Tanks, and at 
7.25, not much more than an hour after the attack began, it 
was reported back to their headquarters that they had secured 
the crossing and were well on the other side of the canal, with 
many prisoners in the hands of the South Midland men. Some 
of our men say that they actually swam the canal under cover 
of the fog, and in ice-cold water. The main Hindenburg line 
on this sector was broken through, and our troops are so much 
past it at many points that it is now only of ironical memory, 
and the enemy must rely on mythical lines to hide his fears and 
his defeat. 

I saw many batches of prisoners coming back from the canal 
banks with wet chalk on their uniforms, but chalk no whiter 
than the faces of these men, who had been under two days’ 
bombardment, and had been almost maddened by it, or at 
least stunned and dazed. Our English Tommies, grouped round 
their forward cages, all vague in mist, shouted out questions 
to the prisoners as they came up, and made cheery remarks to 
them as though to ease them of their fears. It was a queer 
scene in the midst of fog, and more fantastic than anything 
I have seen on the days of battle. 

North of our 9th Corps on the right of the attack, Australians 
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and Americans stormed the canal, where a thousand yards were 
above ground on their front, and a thousand yards below north 
and south of Bellicourt. Their left boundary was just below 
Vendhuille, where other English troops formed a flank and 
tried to bridge the canal. The line in front of the American- 
Australian front was terrific in its original strength, for besides 
the wide canal there was a great belt of wire and many trenches. 
However, this morning the wire had been well cut by our guns, 
and Tanks were with our men to force the passage beyond and 
‘Kept down machine-gun fire, if they could get across. They 
went across by the marvellous valour of our men, who estab- 
lished their bridges in spite of the heavy German barrage. 
This, by good luck, fell mostly behind them, and a few of our 
wounded were hurt in their desperate eagerness to keep close 
to our own barrage-fire, the Americans being less experienced 
in this than the Australians, who are mostly veterans. Not- 
withstanding our annihilating bombardment there was fierce 
machine-gun fire from the enemy, and our troops had hard 
going at first, but then broke down all resistance, and having 
passed to the other side of the canal went ahead with Tanks 
round Bony and Bellicourt, where they had their worst fighting, 
and towards the next organized line of German resistance, 
known as the Masniéres—Beaurevoir line. Prisoners taken on 
our side of this say that up to that time this line was not manned, 
but observers report a rapid movement of German trains west- 
ward, showing that the enemy are rushing up reinforcements 
to hold this position, where probably a battle will be fought. 
Once through that line we are out in the open country, and 
anything may happen then. Farther north still other English 
troops were advancing upon the Gouzeaucourt—Masniéres road 
by way of La Vacquerie, where there was such desperate fight- 
ing last November. It was strongly held again and stubbornly 
defended, but our men broke into the sunken road north and 
south of it and pinched it out, and over a thousand prisoners 
were taken this morning on that front. : 
New-Zealanders passed through Lancashire troops and fanned 
out in a wide patrol, moving forward and driving the enemy 
before them. Gouzeaucourt and Villers-Guislain below them 
were taken this morning by English divisions, who advanced 
over Welsh Ridge, from which they had been driven back yester- 
day. They went through the two villages without encountering 
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much opposition, the enemy having fled except for a small 
group of panic-stricken men, and they then advanced on the 
strong position of Gonnelieu, where they had very bitter fight- 
ing and were held up by savage machine-gun fire. They fell 
back a little in order to wait for Tanks to destroy those machine- 
gun nests, and it is reported that things have gone in our favour 
tn that neighbourhood. 

Following the battle still northwards, our 6th Corps was 
heavily engaged to-day round Masniéres and Lateau Wood, 
where, in the Cambrai salient last November, our 29th Division 
—Guernseys and Middlesex and Royal Fusiliers—fought to 
the death. Once again the outskirts of Masniéres became a 
German shambles, and in that alleyway of ruined houses called 
Les Rues-Vertes English troops fought with great determination 
and broke the enemy. Meanwhile our 68rd Naval Division, 
who have been fighting so long and so hard since their 
capture of Quéant and Pronville many days ago, stormed the 
German defences round Lateau Wood, which is now in their 
hands. Our 6th Corps have counted 4000 prisoners since 
Friday morning. The regiment of Yorkshiremen who captured 
Marcoing, and one of their battalions, the 5th, Duke of Welling- 
ton’s, forced the passage of the Canal de]’Escaut in this neigh- 
bourhood by very glorious courage under heavy fire. Other 
divisions cleared the west bank of the canal as far north as © 
La Folie Wood, and are reported to have captured the village 
of Noyelles, where they had to sustain fierce counter-attacks. 
West of Marcoing our brave old 8rd Division, on the right 
of the Guards, went through the Hindenburg support line and 
worked forward on Friday and Saturday from Flesquiéres 
Ridge and took a record number of prisoners for one division 
in this battle. 

The Guards themselves fought according to their old tradi- 
tions, and have doné great work in smashing through their 
part of the Hindenburg line, pressing on to Orival Wood and 
Primy Chapel, and clearing the Bapaume—Cambrai road. On 
the left of the attack the Canadians and the 11th English 
Division are still advancing north of Cambrai and putting that 
city within their grip by an encircling movement. After their 
wonderful passage of the Canal du Nord on Friday morning 
between Mceuvres and Inchy they fought and beat many bat- 
talions of German divisions who had intended to attack them, 
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as I mentioned in my message yesterday, and now came against 
them in desperate counter-attacks. The 187th German Division 
and the 7th Cavalry Division had been ordered to take back 
the line of the canal, and the Canadians went right through 
them and took prisoners of all their battalions. Then they 
came in touch with the 12th German Division and part of the 
58th, who had been thrown in to attack Bourlon, and were 
broken by the Canadians before they knew they were so close. 
There was hard fighting yesterday round the villages of 
Raillencourt and Sailly, where, as I have described in another 
message, I saw the enemy pouring shell-fire into the streets. 
It was here that the enemy established himself in a line of 
trenches guarded by belts of wire, which were broken down by 
our Tanks, as I was told by their crews, whom I met near 
Bourlon Wood. Canadians made a gap through this line and 
went through. To-day they are now swinging well north of 
Cambrai through the village of Blécourt, north of Tilloy, and 
towards Ramillies ; and for any Germans left in Cambrai there 
is no hope but a quick escape. Some of them have already 
escaped with as much booty as they can take, judging from 
what I saw yesterday as I looked down into the city from 
ground north of Bourlon Wood. Out of Cambrai came a 
German train. It was a train in a hurry, and with full steam 
up and white smoke trailing far behind raced away to the 
hinterland, where there is more safety for German Staff officers. 
This is only a bare outline of the great battle which has 
already been decided in our favour and has given us thousands 
of prisoners, many guns, and the Hindenburg line for many 
miles. Of all the human element I can say only a few words, 
though I should like to write about the courage and splendour 
of all our men, who have the spirit of victory in their hearts 
and are taking all msks and daring everything with an eager 
desire to press on and on. It is a mighty labour, for fighting 
is hard work all the time, and not joyous excitement as same 
folk think. It is the surge and struggle forward of hundreds 
of thousands of men down narrow ways choked with traffic, 
over fields under fire, through ruined villages into which shells 
are falling, or where they may fall at any second. It is the 
labour of moving guns over rough ground with mules and horses 
which have been going many days so that some of them drop 
dead, and there is a trail of dead horses, of whom some have 
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been killed by shrapnel and some by shells and some by bombs. 
It is the labour of armies of men making roads through ground 
just captured, and pushing out railway lines into deeper desola- 
tion. It is the labour of engineers and pioneers making the 
way of the Army straight, and, lastly, it is the labour of gunners 
and infantry hungry for want of sleep, but not sleeping; dis- 
gusted with their dirtiness, but unable to wash; firing their 
guns until they are red-hot, then moving to fire on new targets, 
and, if they are infantry, marching, marching, marching in 
support of those in front, and passing through them to new 
attacks; resisting counter-attacks when they have won a 
battle, having no chance of rest until they, in turn, are “ leap- 
frogged *” by comrades coming up behind. The gunner officers 
are hoarse with shouting orders and haggard from lack of sleep. 
The infantry officers snatch sleep, if they can, in any ditch or 
behind any broken wall while shells are bursting very close . 
and their men are digging a little cover before the next advance. 
It is superhuman effort of physical strength and will-power, 
but throughout our armies, as I have seen them during the 
‘last three days, there is a grim sense of getting the enemy on 
the run and smashing him so beyond recovery that ever after 
this he will have to go back and back peters us until he is cleared 
out of Belgium and France. 

The news from the north is Sstoundiy and good. The 
Belgians are reported to have Dixmude—that Dixmude which 
I saw in flames four years ago and entered on a day of tragedy. 
We have the Flanders ridges again and thousands of prisoners 
who held them, and, after all, that bloody fighting of last year 
from Ypres to Passchendaele has not been made vain by the 
loss of all that ground, but is ours after a brief tenure by the 
enemy. In this last three days, most successful in all these 
years of war, we have struck the enemy a smashing and decisive 
blow from the sea to St.-Quentin, and his Hindenburg line is 
now a farce—a farce and a tragedy which will shock the people 
of Germany to their hearts, because it breaks their last hope 
of safety. They know they are beaten. In every cage there 
are many officers, some of them of high rank, like one I saw 
yesterday, who was the commander of a German cavalry regi- 
ment taken by the Canadians. He praised our leadership and 
our men’s fighting quality, and was very polite and humble— 
new qualities of German officers who come into our hands. 
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Those I saw to-day, fresh from the Hindenburg line across the 
canal by St.-Quentin, saluted as men who raise their hands to 
the victors. 

b.. To-day’s battle, fought in a fog, made news difficult to get 
by our Army commanders. Our airmen were out before the 
dawn, or just after dawn, as I saw them winding up to go, but 
they could see nothing for several hours through that dense 
ground-haze, though the sky was blue above them. But after- 
wards, when the mist lifted like a curtain, revealing all the 
drama of battle, they flew low and swooped over our infantry 
to read their signals, and then came back with good tidings. 
One of them came to a corps headquarters and dropped his 
message just outside the hut of the General Staff officers, who 
were hungry for his news. The sky this morning was crowded 
with these scouts of ours, like midges on a summer day, and 
before the fog had cleared it was strange to hear their engines 
singing up there above the darkness on earth. When the sun 
rose and lifted that curtain of mist, flooding all the fields with 
- golden light, a French officer with me raised his hand, smiled, 
and said in a voice of emotion, ‘‘ The sun of Austerlitz, the 
herald of great victory.” It has indeed been a day of victory, 
and we should be thankful to the men—those English and 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and American troops— 
who have by enormous courage and enduring fatigue gained 
this new success for the world, bringing nearer a vision of all 
good things when there shall be an end of this. 


II 
THE END OF THE HINDENBURG LINE 


OcTOBER 1 


THERE was wild weather last night, with a gale of wind blowing 
and heavy rain-storms over the battlefields. I was in a place 
where there are many ruined houses, and as the wind howled 
there were crashes when bits of masonry fell into the streets. 
It was bitterly cold to our brave troops, and this morning some 
of them I met had chattering teeth after a night without sleep. 
But they endure these discomforts bravely, and the vision of 
victory keeps them warm in soul, if not in body. 
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“My men,” said an officer of our 8rd Division to-day, “ keep 
asking me when they are going on again. That is their one 
thought.”” Yet these men of the “Iron Division,” as it is 
called, because of their great history in this war, have been 
fighting a long time, in our retreat and in our advance, and 
were many days in the line before their new attack last Friday, 
their most glorious day, when they took as many prisoners as 
a corps would be proud to take on one day, and went straight 
through the Hindenburg support line to the left of Havrincourt. 

North-country troops and Royal Fusiliers stormed the 
Hindenburg trenches, and after hard fighting all the way with 
troops of the 20th and 6th German Divisions, their best troops 
in this sector, captured the village of Ribecourt on their final 
objective. Scottish and Shropshire men worked on the left, and 
smashed their way through the most formidable trench systems 
with the aid of Tanks, whose pilots and crews did gallant service, 
and were then “ leap-frogged’’’ by North- and East-country 
troops of this same old division, who went through Flesquiéres 
village. They took three German battalion commanders among 
that vast crowd of men, whom they bundled back behind our 
lines. The Guards were on their left, and the Guards and 
the 8rd Division together can take anything with any luck. 

The depth of the German defence, without these battalions 
supporting each other, showed that the enemy intended to 
hold this part of the Hindenburg line at all costs; but that 
intention failed with a crushing defeat. Round Cambrai to-day 
and last night, after my message yesterday, there was very 
hard fighting, and the enemy’s resistance has been stiffened 
by rushing up local reserves, although while those are broken 
there can be very little behind and between our troops and the 
open country. But for the time being their defence is strong 
and hard, maintained almost wholly by dense machine-gun 
fire against our 11th English Division and the Ist, 4th, and 
8rd Canadian Divisions, who have been making their way 
stubbornly round the north side of Cambrai. 

For a time yesterday the German counter-attacks made the 
Canadians withdraw a little from St.-Ollé, on the outskirts of 
the city, and from the ground near Blécourt and Tilloy on the 
north, but the 1st Canadians have taken the strongly wired 
trench-line west of the Douai—Cambrai road in spite of fierce 
machine-gunning, and are making further attacks to-day, which 
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have already given them ground about Blécourt, while the 3rd 
and 4th Canadians are reported as fighting at Tilloy. The 
enemy is resisting fiercely on the railway embankment which 
goes northwards outside Cambrai. | 

These battles to-day were preceded by heavy concentrations 

of gun-fire from our batteries sweeping the ground on this side 
of the Scheldt Canal, behind which Cambrai stands, and when 
I was below Bourlon Wood this morning—very grim and black 
there under the rain-swept sky—I saw all these guns of ours 
open fire, and the flashes made a line of flame between the 
long slopes of the country here. There was hardly any hostile 
shell-fire near Cambrai, and the city, with its tall spires, seemed 
to be isolated from the battle zone which swept about it. 
_ As I went up this way to-day I met those processions of men 
who are human and speaking proofs of our progress and success. 
They were German prisoners, and down one road came nearly 
a thousand of them, marching as one battalion—victims of 
yesterday’s tragedy toGermany. Their numbers are staggering 
to the imagination during these last few days, and two young 
friends of mine whose duty it is to bring some of them by train 
to the central collecting station have had their hands full. 

For the most part they give no trouble at all, but on one 
of these train journeys there was a fierce fight among them- 
selves in one of the trucks, and there are bitter arguments 
among the men as to the reason of their debacle. Their spirit 
is breaking. All that I have said recently about the deteriora- 
tion of German moral, the partial cracking of their discipline 
and war machine, is borne out by German orders captured 
by the English and Canadian troops. One of them, issued 
before the beginning of our battle last Friday morning, stated 
that the Hindenburg line was their winter position, and that not 
a foot of ground must be lost. That proves the absolute inten- 
tion of the German command to hold out on this line, and the 
greatness of the defeat that hascometothem. But other orders 
reveal dismay at the state of mind among their soldiers, and that 
is our best knowledge. In one issued to the 187th Division, 
which the Canadians have met and shattered, it says that : 


** The moral and discipline of our men have plainly decreased, 
owing in the first place to the system of elastic defence, which 
leads the men to believe that ground is of no value; and, 
secondly. to the lack of control and example among the officers. 
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There is also a lack of personality among men shown by un- 
necessary retirements, the general conduct of men on leave, 
and riots such as those in Cambrai, where officers joined in 
the same crimes as the men, similar to those of which we accused 
the Russians.”’ 

In another order, issued three days ago by the Chief of Staff 
of the 17th German Army, it says that : 

“* Holding positions lightly leads to failure and discourage- 
ment of troops, and this feeling grows as the thinness of our 
garrisons increases. Unfortunately in addition the moral of 
our men has decreased considerably.” 


LATER 


ONE of the German surprises eee re was to meet American 
troops in the attack against them on our front. It was no 
surprise to some of us, who had seen them moving up day by 
day nearer to the fighting zone, so that as we passed them 
we said to each other: ‘“‘ These men are out for business, and, 
by Jove, how well they look.”” These two divisions, with men 
of New York State and North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, were quartered in shell-broken villages full of history 
made by English troops during these four years of war, so that 
‘every ruined cottage in them is scrawled over with English and > 
Scottish names. The Americans had come newly to these 
places, and they had the look of new men, so fresh,, so keen, 
so unscarred by the tragedy of war, which leaves its imprint 
on men’s faces and gives them a certain look in the eyes not 
to be mistaken. They looked very young, many of these 
American boys, but hard and fit, and I watched them putting 
up their camps and their “* pup tents,” and going up with their 
guns and transport to the edge of the battlefield. They drew 
nearer, and went farther into our stricken land among shell- 
craters and all the wreckage of human life. 

Then on the first day of this new battle yesterday I saw 
some of them coming down with their prisoners, escorting them 
proudly and smiling back to our Tommies, who said, “ Well 
done, Yanks! That’s a good beginning. Keep it up.” They 
came marching through the white fog which veiled everything 
yesterday morning, and I saw their Staff officers driving up 
sinister roads this side of the Scheldt Canal, and American guns 
and transport threading their way through our streams of 
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traffic. They were keen to attack, full of confidence and enthu- 
siasm because they believed they would do well and help in a 
day of big victory, and they led the assault on one sector of 
the canal by Bellicourt, where the Australians were to pass 
through them to an extension of the attack later in the day. 
They went away rapidly, stormed through the German lines, 
secured the canal crossings, and struck on towards Gouy and 
Nauroy, and the only fault to find with them, the only laughing 
criticism from veterans in our ranks, was that they set the pace 
too hard and were too eager to get forward. That is a fault 
on the right side, the gift of the freshers in this hard old univer- 

sity of war, where men learn to be cautious of possible snags 
~ and make very sure of the ground behind them before they 
trudge on again. Their courage yesterday was magnificent, 
and they went straight into deadly risks without shirking the 
hazard. They have done and learnt enough in one day to call 
themselves veterans, for a battle like this crowds much into 
few hours. One cannot distinguish between the troops in 
courage and in audacious endeavour, for yesterday the whole 
Allied line swept forward with marvellous valour. It was one 
of our big days, and a battle which may have far-reaching 
results. | 

One of the finest episodes beyond all doubt was the crossing 
of the canal by those Midland men of the 46th Division, 
Leicesters and Staffords and others, whom I first met years 
ago near Armentiéres. They had to get across the Scheldt 
Canal by Bellenglise, where it is eighteen yards wide and very 
deep. German guns were trained upon it, and its banks 
bristled with machine-guns and its bridges were mined. But 
the Midland men went down to that gully of death, went down 
in the thick white fog through which there was a frightful 
tumult of guns as I heard them in the darkness, and through 
. which howled German shells searching for their bodies, and 
the long tattoo of machine-guns and the swish of thousands of 
bullets. With lifebelts round their tunics and with small rafts 
and ladders and sections of wooden bridges they went down 
to the edge of the canal, not knowing what comrades fell, not 
pausing. Some of the men went down the chalky banks and 
plunged into the ice-cold water and swam across under fire. 
and some used their rafts and built their bridges. The Midland 
men of the 46th streamed across, and Tanks went with them 
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to their side of the canal, and in an hour or two, or less, the 
strongest system of defence on the Western Front had been 
broken and carried, and the Hindenburg line had been made 
a byword for ever, and the barrier upon which all German 
hopes were built was behind our lines, with our men away 
beyond it. The 46th Division, fanning out as they went over 
the whole corps front, took over 4000 prisoners and a large 
number of guns, and as they went into hostile ground and 
fought those who preferred to fight, they saw the result of the 
forty-eight hours of bombardment which had gone before their 
advance, and it was an appalling sight, because of the number 
of dead who lay everywhere. 

Between Bellicourt and Gonnelieu there has been severe 
fighting against other troops, including Australians and Ameri- 
cans, and between Bony and Villers-Guislain desperate counter- 
attacks by the enemy pressed back our troops to the western 
outskirts of those villages. It is the fighting of men who know 
that the fate of their Fatherland is at stake, and whose moral 
is not so broken that they cannot rise here and there to very 
brave resistance. Let us be fair to our enemy now that we 
are beginning to have him down, and acknowledge what I have 
said a thousand times, that in spite of many bad qualities he 
has great courage. If that were not so, it would be no honour 
to our men to beat him, and his loss of moral comes only 
when after four years of war he sees his doom near. 

I can write very little of the amazing things in the north, 
for all I know is hearsay, and even that I have not time to tell 
to-day. But I must write a few words as a tribute to the 
Belgians, who have come into their own again, and after four 
years are attacking again as once I saw them fight on the 
banks of the Yser Canal in the autumn of 1914, when day by 
day they had many dead and wounded, but held their line. 
With astonishing speed on the first morning of their attack, 
they drove straight through Houthulst Forest, and took over 
200 guns and 5000 prisoners. I am told that the German 
Landwehr fought hard and well against them, but could not 
check the pace of the Belgian advance, which has carried them 
to within three kilometres of Roulers. Belgian and British 
cavalry are spreading out over a wide tract of country in far 
patrols. And there is a report that the Germans are evacuating 
Comines. Our troops, including English, Irish, and Scottish 
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battalions, have made quick progress from Armentiéres north- 
wards, swinging round the Messines Ridge with other troops 
pushing forward onthe extreme left to Adizeele, now in their 
hands. These troops of ours on the right of the Belgians have 
taken 3600 prisoners and over 100 guns. 


OcTOBER 2 


VIOLENT rain again fell last night, making our battlefield very 
soft and muddy for troops and transport, especially, I hear, 
in Flanders, where our Second Army is still making good 
progress in spite of this trouble, which handicapped us so fright- 
fully last year. On the Cambrai battle-front the ground is not 
so bad, but, as I can witness from personal experience to-day, 
the roads and tracks are deep in mud, so that all our seething 
traffic of men and guns and material of war is a slow-moving 
tide. After a stormy night, however, the sky cleared, and 
to-day there is a cloudless blue sky, with far visibility under 
the splendid sunshine of this first of October, when autumn 
begins, and the trees of Havrincourt Wood and grim old 
Bourlon Wood are hung with russet foliage, all tattered by 
shell-fire. 

It is on this front by Cambrai that one of the decisive battles 
of the war—I think it may be the decisive battle—is being 
fought. The enemy is putting in all the strength he has to 
defend this line round Cambrai, fearing that if the English 
and Canadian spear-head drives deeper above and below that 
city he may be forced to a full retreat in the open plains, and 
that all his defensive position may be turned. From a German 
map captured by the Canadians we know that he takes this 
view, and it is proved also by the number of divisions he has 
now put into this part of the battle-line, and by the orders 
given them to defend their ground to the death. The Canadian 
Corps were to-day fighting eight German divisions. And in 
addition the enemy here have machine-gun detachments from 
the 7th German Cavalry and the 207th Divisions. After re- 
inforcing their defence by the 12th Division, they have now 
brought up the 12th Reserve Division, and all of them are 
fighting hard with most desperate courage. 

On the west side of the Canal de l’Escaut, which swings in 
a close loop around Cambrai, the Canadians have been having 
a hard and fierce battle, which is still in progress and going 
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in our favour, though not easily nor without cost. Yesterday, 
under intense German fire from many guns and savage machine- 
gunning, the Canadians had to draw back again from Blécourt 
and Abancourt, north of the city, and it was decided by the 
Canadian command to cease all efforts in this direction until 
more guns were in position to provide a heavier barrage, behind 
which their troops could make a stronger advance on the whole 
corps front. This was done, and this morning, at five o’clock, 
after complete reorganization of the artillery and infantry dis- 
positions, not an easy task in the darkness and slashing rain, 
the new battle began. 

Our barrage-fire was intense and faederous: and the enemy 
replied by a line of fire that was also very fierce. Five minutes 
after our guns opened their hurricane bombardment with a 
creeping barrage for our men to follow. The Canadians. 
advanced with the finest courage, and in spite of this shelling 
and intense machine-gunning at closer range were not baulked 
of their main purpose. The 8rd Canadian Division, on the 
right, did all that its men had been asked to achieve, but on 
the left the troops were held up for a time by a terrible artillery 
concentration. The 4th Canadian Division have had severe 
fighting round Cuvillers and Bantigny but are securing their 
positions in that neighbourhood. The Ist Canadians appa- 
rently entered Abancourt, but had to fall back temporarily 
owing to the girdle of high explosives which barred their way. 
The village of Tilloy, due north of Cambrai, seems to be in 
our hands. 

On the left of the Canadians English troops of the 11th 
Division this morning have made progress beyond Fressies, just 
above Abancourt. The battle is being fought in this evening 
sunlight out there, which is golden over all those fields of 
strife, and until nightfall we shall not know the full measure 
of the day’s success, but even now it seems to me certain that 
the German defences of Cambrai are being broken down by 
the stubborn effort of our men, fighting against great odds 
but beating them. The Germans fear that Cambrai will be 
lost to them, and only a few moments before I wrote my last 
words in this message news was brought to me that they are 
burning the city. There was no fire rising from it this morning 
when I caught a glimpse of its spires and roofs, nor yesterday, 
when I saw it quite tranquil in the midst of the battle zone, 
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and then I believed that it would fall into our hands almost 
unscathed by the war. It seemed to me probable that the 
enemy would not destroy it when he had to leave, knowing 
now that he is losing this war, and that it would pay him to 
leave as many towns intact as possible on the wake of his 
retreat, lest he should incur retribution at the hands of those 
who will have power over him. But he does not learn. There 
is something in his character that does not let him learn, and 
the fires that are now in Cambrai, that old, fair city, crowded 
with historical memories of France, prove once again that in 
retreat as well as in advance the enemy is ruthless and will 
lay waste the ground behind him. No words that I can write 
will alter his purpose, but, for what it is worth, I warn him 
that such acts as this, coming after all his destruction through 
which, day after day, we pass, as through a land of ancient 
ruin dead since a thousand years ago, will be punished. 

It is proof of victory when the Canadian Corps alone, with 
our two English divisions working with them, have captured 
since the beginning of their advance in August 450 guns and 
27,000 prisoners. In this one battle, beginning last Friday, 
they have captured 150 guns.. And the corps farther south, 
our 6th Corps, has in less time than that taken prisoners 376 
German officers and 14,089 men. It is this 6th Corps, com- 
manded by General Haldane, which is fighting south of Cambrai, 
where, as I wrote in my message yesterday, our Guards and 
2nd Division, with the 62nd Yorkshire Division and our “ Iron ” 
Division—the old 8rd—have fought so long and so doggedly 
in all these battles between Bapaume and Marcoing. While 
the Canadians are fighting on the north of Cambrai these others 
are drawing closer on the south of the city and smashing the last 
German defences there across the canal, along the Masniéres— 
Beaurevoir line, and in the neighbourhood of Rumilly, which 
is their strong point of resistance. It was the leading brigade 
of Yorkshires of the 62nd Division which took Marcoing last 
Sunday, when, at the end of a hard day’s battle, the Duke of 
Wellington battalions, with amazing dash, worked forward and 
seized the salient east of Marcoing. 

Our 2nd Division did brave work in gaining the bridgehead 
across the canal east of Noyelles, where the cutting is deep and 
wide, with shelving banks bricked up, so that it is a terrible 
place to cross under fire. The enemy kept it under fire and 
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had observation of our men from a high mound south of Cambrai 
called Mont sur les Géuvres (the “Mound above the Works ’’). 
This knoll is a commanding position in this neighbourhood, and 
as long as the enemy held that it was difficult to attack orhold . 
the village of Rumilly, south-east of it above Masniéres. Yester- 
day the Yorkshires of the 62nd Division made two attacks upon 
Rumilly, where last November in the first Cambrai fighting 
there was a race between German infantry and ours, and because 
the Germans were first to the line our cavalry could not pass 
through. Once again Rumilly proved hard to take, and the 
Yorkshire attacks failed to make much progress because of the 
‘‘Mound above the Works,” from which the German machine- 
gunners directed their fire. Their comrades on the right of 
them were able to advance above Crévecceur, which was being 
attacked by New-Zealanders, and swung forward into the 
sunken road which strikes straight up from Crévecceur across 


’ a spur of ground thrust forward above that village. But their 


flank was threatened owing to the enemy still being in Rumilly, 
and this morning, much against their will, they were drawn 
back in order to make room for a creeping barrage, behind 
which the New-Zealanders were going to attack Crévecceur and 
this ground again, while the 2nd Division on the left rushed 
the “Mound above the Works” and others drove through 
Rumilly itself. 

This was the tactical arrangement of battle this morning 
and all our troops made good progress and broke down the 
first German resistance. Against them they had the 8rd German 
Naval Division, who are fighting courageously. If we gain this 
line of German defence and hold it against local counter-attacks 
while the Canadians on the north of Cambrai drive their spear- 
head just a little deeper the Germans will be in a tragic plight, 
and their retreat here seems certain. Whether they will stop, 
except for rear-guard actions, is difficult for us to say, and 
more difficult for them, for the barrier they have built against 
us and believed they would hold intact has already been 
breached, their Hindenburg line is full of holes through which 


“our men have poured, and, like a tide, our Army will move 


after them as it is now moving, slowly but with a steady and 
fearful weight. 

On our right, where the Australians and Americans were 
fighting across the canal on Sunday beyond Bellicourt and 
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Bellenglise, there was a new attack to-day to consolidate and 
improve the gains made on Sunday and Monday, when luck 
was not altogether ours, and the stubborn resistance of the 
enemy in some of his old trench systems, where he held out 
after the beginning of our advance, created for a time a different 
situation. The enemy was able to hold on to the village of 
Bony, towards which the Australians tried to bomb their way, 
and were also strong in Gouy, towards which the Americans 
had gone forward with such enthusiasm and rapidity, meeting 
a terrible machine-gun fire on their way with hidden machine- 
gun nests all about them. This morning the battle began again, 
and the Australians attacked in a more northerly direction 
towards Estrées, Joncourt, and Levergies. They also drove up 
towards Gouy from the south. The first results are good, and 
the Australians are reported to have captured Estrées and Jon- 
court and the high crest known as Mill Ridge, between Bony 
and Estrées, so that they seem to be in a splendid position for 
further progress and have put the enemy into extreme danger. 
The Australians had taken 2000 prisoners in the operation last 
Sunday, and this morning they must have increased that 
number by many more, because the Germans were holding all 
this ground strongly, with close reserves. They have fought 
stubbornly, especially between Nauroy and Estrées, and the 
Australians had a hard fight in this neighbourhood at the point 
known as Camp Signal Station. 

The enemy’s losses have been severe and have drained his 
divisions so that they are much below strength, and some of 
their units hardly exist. An officer of the 2nd Prussian Guard 
who came over to our lines said his own regiment was down 
to a strength of four companies, and he had advised his men 
to surrender to us if hard pressed. 

To-day is a critical one in this Battle of Cambrai. Our 
heroic men, tired with long fighting and weakened by inevitable 
losses during the past eight weeks, are still keen to follow up 
their pursuit of the enemy, so that he shall not have time to 
rest and refresh and grow strong again, and they are eager to 
smash his defences so that he shall be forced into a last long 
retreat which will end only with the ending of the war—that 
is our men’s hope and purpose—and if to-day and to-morrow 
they can beat him where he now stands there is no prepared 
inch where the German army may stand, because we have 
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driven him out of his last continuous defences, organized as 
unbreakable positions. The officers I have seen to-day direct- 
ing this battle, and others seen by my fellow war-correspon- 
dents, are hopeful and confident, and it is their belief that 
their men will deliver this death-blow to the hopes of the 
German High Command. 

There are great scenes on our roads and over the newly 
captured fields below Bourlon Wood. Our supporting troops 
are marching forward with their bands playing them up, and 
the golden sunlight of this day gleams upon long columns of 
men in steel helmets swinging up to the lines, and for miles 
up the wet tracks there are tides of guns and transport wagons. 
All this life of a great army—where do all our men come from 
after these years of fighting ?—-surges through ruined villages 
where not a wall stands solid, and through that vast desolation 
that stretches out from Amiens across the battlefields of the 
Somme and these new fields of ours where there are still unburied 
dead and the recent relics of frightful strife. One cannot write 
these things in prose. At least not in the haste of a newspaper 
message, but the pictures of all this drama of battle stay in 
one’s mind, so that one dreams of them and hears even in 
one’s sleep the tramp of many battalions, and the rumbling 
of many gun-wheels over rough and stony ways, and the 
slogging of the guns north and south of Bourlon Wood, where 
the roads go up to that city of Cambrai which is now in 
flames. | | 


OcTOBER 8 


THE Battle of Cambrai continues, with intense and desperate 
fighting on both sides. The Canadians on the north, by Tilloy, 
Blécourt, and other villages on the outskirts of the city, say 
that in the last two days they have had harder fighting than 
in any other battle since they have been in France, and all the 
world knows how hard they have fought since their first days 
round Ypres. South of the city our English divisions have 
had fighting just as desperate, and our efforts have been resisted 
by many German divisions thrown in hurriedly after our 
advance on Sunday last, all of whom have fought with deter- 
mined spirit, knowing how much is at stake if they fail here. 
When I went up the Bapaume—Cambrai road this morning, 
as it strikes east of Bourlon Wood through Fontaine-Notre- 
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Dame, I was so close to the city round which this battle is 
raging that I could see very clearly its roofs and spires, which 
were shining in. the morning sunlight. After the news I had 
yesterday when I wrote my message I expected to see Cambrai 
in flames to-day. But I could see no red fire there, and only 
clouds of white smoke rising from the south and north-west 
sides, and I now understand that these are probably from 
stores which the enemy is burning down by the candle factory 
and by the canal docks, and so far he has not set the town 
alight as a whole. He has deliberately destroyed the churches 
in the suburbs of Sailly and Raillencourt, leaving slow-burning 
fuses attached to high explosives when he retreated from those 
places, so that they went up in explosion on Monday and. 
yesterday. In one suburb an officer went to sleep in a dug- 
out, and was awakened next morning by an engineer, who told 
him that he had been sleeping on two bags of dynamite to 
which a fuse was attached, but by good luck it was not burning. 

On the south side of Cambrai, when I was up there this morn- 
ing, beyond Graincourt and Flesquiéres, there was very little 
artillery-fire on either side. Earlier in the morning, when 
Royal Scottish Fusiliers and Shropshire Light Infantry were 
attacking Rumilly again after frightful fighting among its ruins, 
the German gunners flung over large numbers of heavy shells, 
so that the ground was all upheaved by them; but these had 
now quietened down owing to the advance of our troops east- 
wards from Rumilly, so that the enemy was pulling back his 
heavies again to prevent their capture. He has lost too many 
guns of late to risk those that remain to him in this sector, 
and on the ground across which I went to-day there were 
several abandoned batteries and broken guns lying about among 
those heroic old Tanks of ours that were disabled by a German 
artillery major serving his gun with open sights when they 
advanced over Flesquiéres last year. Since then, and in the 
last few days, this ground has been strewn with every imagin- 
able kind of wreckage which belongs to bloody fighting, and 
it is plain to see on every yard of soil how desperately the 
_ enemy resisted our progress here. 

The battle this morning on this southern side of Cambrai 
was being fought by infantry without much artillery support, 
as it was close fighting.in the suburbs of the city, where a long 
Street called the Faubourg-de-Paris strikes out of Cambrai into 
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the open fields, and where every house in it is a machine-gun 
fort. To the right the ridge for which our men fought this 
morning up to Rumilly was also quiet, though all through the 
night until after a new advance of ours at dawn it was on fire 
with bursting shells. I saw the ruins of the village of Rumilly 
close to a belt of slaughtered trees, and from its neighbourhood 
there came the slashing sound of intense machine-gun fire. 


’ Across the field-tracks our men were marching to support their 


comrades in that open country, and behind them some guns 
of ours, big fellows, who split the sky with their noise when they 
fire, were moving slowly forward and taking up new positions, 
so that for a little time they were silent. Three of our kite- 
balloons were amazingly far forward over Bourlon Wood, staring 
down into the German lines and taking the risk of German 
shrapnel which was bursting about them. Their observers had 
to take to their parachutes twice yesterday when a German 
fighting scout circled round them and was only driven off in 


the nick of time by one of our air patrols. 


Away north there was also unusual quietude after a fierce 
bombardment lasting for two days, and here there is close 
fighting in the northern suburbs of Cambrai. It is here that 
the Canadians have been fighting in their greatest struggle 
against massed reserves of the enemy, who has tried to bear 
them down by weight of numbers, by superiority of machine- 
gun fire, and by fierce counter-attacks forced hard by men 
brought fresh into this infernal struggle. Against the Canadians 
and the English division on their left the Germans now have 
nine divisions, reinforcing those I have mentioned in other 
messages by the Ist Guards Reserve and 18th Reserve Divisions, 
with thirteen marksmen detachments and the artillery of 
thirteen divisions and a machine-gun strength giving them 
four light and four heavy machine-guns to each company 
front—a strong sweep of fire in close-range fighting. 

All day yesterday there was ceaseless and severe struggle 
on both sides, and after the Canadian attack in the carly 
morning, when they gained ground at Ramillies, Cuvillers, and 
Blécourt, and entered Morenchies and Abancourt, the Germans 
counter-attacked again and again with almost fanatical courage. 
They advanced in close formations down the valleys of Ban- 
tigny and Paillencourt, and were seen by the Canadian observers, 
who called to the Canadian guns. Our artillery had human 
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targets at short range, and fired for hours with open sights. 
Their shells raked the German ranks, tore gaps in them, and 
laid out men in heaps. Others came up to take their place 
and struggle on to break the Canadian lines, and again the 
guns got them for their targets and killed large numbers of 
them. There was a massacre of men in those valleys, and our 
guns were served until they were too hot to fire. But still, 
under cover of sunken roads and embankment cuttings, the 
German infantry made their way, regardless of all losses, and 
forced a passage into some of the ruined villages, which the 
Canadians had captured that morning by most resolute spirit, 
though many of their comrades fell, and succeeded in making 
some of the Canadian battalions fall back to the outskirts of 
those places. One party of Canadians were isolated near 
Cuvillers and were in a most perilous situation for some hours, 
but they had no thought of surrender, and held on to their 
ground and obtained touch with their main line before the day 
was done. All Canadians say that the number of German dead 
strewn about this ground is horrible to see, but they have taken 
this toll of the enemy not without paying a severe price them- 
selves for the ground they still hold, and after all their days 
of fighting since their first glorious advance south of Amiens on 
August 8, their present actions are a marvellous achievement. 

On the south side of Cambrai our English, Scottish, and 
Irish troops, with New-Zealanders to the south of them by 
Crévecceur, have: had hard days also, but have made further 
progress this morning. It was our 68rd Naval Division with 
the 57th who on Sunday last secured the bridgeheads across 
the Scheldt (Escaut) Canal at Noyelles, and north and south 
of Noyelles. It was a desperate enterprise, only done by the 
extraordinary heroism of simple soldiers and young officers and 
non-commnissioned officers, who would not be checked by losses 
or deadly risk. 

The Hoods, the Hawkes, and the Drakes, who had taken 
Graincourt and La Folie Wood by a severe struggle, were the 
men of the Naval Division who seized the bridgeheads over 
the canal and made their way across. On the other banks 
were German machine-gunners who could see every movement 
of them, and when some of our men put narrow planks over 
and tried to cross, swept them off by a stream of bullets. But 
other men followed on, and some of them dodged the bullets, 
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and some waded, and some swam, and at last our men were 
able to form up in something like a line, and broke into a 
charge forward to the high ground south of Cambrai. They 
went on to a small wood called Paris Copse, which they took, 
but with the 57th Division they were held up for a time by a 
trench south of Proville. They made repeated efforts to get 
astride the road cut straight up from Rumilly to Cambrai, but. 
it was held with a machine-gun to every yard, and in face of 
this fire they could not advance. One body of men from the 
Naval Division worked up towards the Faubourg-de- ‘Paris, which, 
as I have said, juts out of Cambrai, but here again there was 
a machine-gun in every bit of ruin, and they “had to call a 
halt after desperate efforts to carry the street by assault. 
Farther north English and Irish troops, who fought with 
grim and dogged valour, made more progress, and captured:the | 
outer line of what are known as the inner defences of Cambrai, — 
east of Proville, which had been cleared by the gallantry of 
the 57th Division. As showing the spirit of these. men it is 
astounding but true that two companies of Ansons, after all 
their fighting, became restless when our barrage-fire started for 
the 57th’s attack on Proville, and, as one of their officers puts it, 
they joined in the hunt, though it was outside their boundary. 
The ground all about here is frightful for attack, as it makes 
an open glacis, falling down to the outskirts of Cambrai, where 
our men come under the full sweep of the German machine- 
gun fire, and then rises up steeply to the Faubourg-de-Paris. 
Meanwhile, south of all this, the 8rd Division, with the 2nd 
Division on their left, were endeavouring to gain possession of 
Rumilly, for which our 62nd Division of Yorkshires had fought 
until they were utterly exhausted by lack of sleep and any 
kind of rest. Rumilly was stuffed with machine-guns and pro- 
tected by bits of trench and barbed-wire defences, behind which 
there were many German machine-gunners of the 5th Bavarian 
Division, brought up fresh for this purpose. These men fought 
to the death. It was necessary to kill them in order to take 
their ground, and many were killed. They had been ordered 
to attack us and drive our men back across the canal, but the 


. glorious old 8rd Division were the first to attack yesterday 


morning, and all day the fighting went on in a bitter and bloody 
way. In one trench west of Rumilly our men captured twenty 
machine-guns, and in the village there were many more. They 
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were the Suffolks and others who made the first assault on 
Rumilly yesterday morning, having to get across the canal to 
reach their fighting-line under heavy fire. But for all their 
courage and obstinacy in fearful hours they could not get 
Rumilly, and their main trouble came from fire from the neigh- 
bourhood of that hill called Mont sur les (Euvres (the “ Mound 
above the Works ”’), which I mentioned yesterday. Here the 
2nd Division were trying to get possession of the hill, and when 
they succeeded, after gallant attempts, it relieved the situation 
for the “* Iron Division ” farther down. 

But it was not until the early hours of this morning that 
Rumilly was finally taken by a different method of assault. 
Royal Scottish Fusiliers and Shropshire Light Infantry worked 
round on the east side of the village and outflanked it on that 
side, while other men of the 3rd Division swung through the 
village from the north-west. Upto last night their division had 
captured twelve officers and 453 men in the ding-dong fight- 
ing of the day, and this morning they have many more. The 
8rd Division is now advancing into open country beyond that 
Rumilly switch-line which was the enemy’s last organized system 
of defence, in touch with the New-Zealanders on their right. 

As I have said, the Bavarians are fighting with fierce spirit, 
and one of our officers to-day told me that when a British 
Tank advanced upon one of their machine-gun nests near 
Rumilly the gunners fired until it was right on their emplace- 
ment, and one man actually refused to release his weapon until 
the Tank had passed over both his legs. One curious incident 
happened to two of our Red Cross ambulances, showing the 
daring of their drivers in following up an advance to rescue 
the wounded. Believing that Rumilly was ours yesterday, the 
officer in charge of these ambulances drove straight for the 
village and was only made aware of the situation when machine- 
gun bullets whipped all round him and a body of Germans 
rushed out to seize the cars. He was hit by a bullet just below 
the waist, and it travelled round his side and came out through 
his left arm. Badly wounded as he was, he made a dash for 
escape, and got away until he fell unconscious some distance 
from the German lines. But he remembers seeing some of the 
enemy soldiers jump on to the ambulances and drive them into 
Rumilly.'3;What happened to the other driver of ours T do 
not know, 
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The strength of German resistance round Cambrai is so 
stiffening and so obstinate, now that their troops are reinforced 
by divisions brought down from Flanders and elsewhere, that 
it becomes clear we shall not capture the city without further 
fighting of a severe nature, and in spite of the loop we have 
flung round it is possible that the enemy will cling to it for 
some days at least. Indeed it is likely that they may counter- 
attack on a heavy scale, in order to thrust us from its approaches, 
though that would be hard to do. 

Farther south there was a new attack to-day by Australian 
and English divisions, who have pushed forward a little beyond 
Levergies and near Ramicourt. Here also the Germans are 
rushing up reinforcements. On the right we are in touch with 
the French army, who are now well established in St.-Quentin 
and across its canal to the north. St.-Quentin has suffered 
badly, and some of its streets have been already gutted by 
fire. Never again will the world see the -glory of that cathedral 
nor the beauty of its old houses. 


iil 
THE WAY TO LE CATEAU 


OcTOBER 4 


By our attack this morning across the St.-Quentin—Scheldt 
Canal south of Cambrai, where our men have taken many 
prisoners and broken into the country about Le Catelet, we 
have succeeded in driving the enemy still farther away from 
his main defensive lines, and if we have luck we may force 
him into a retreat to Le Cateau, and, by cutting his line of. 
communications across the road which goes that way, compel 
him to abandon Cambrai. Owing to our constant pressure 
north and: south of the battle-front he is already in wide retreat 
from his La Bassée salient. God forbid that we should give 
ourselves up at this time of day, after frightful disappointments 
through many years of effort, to rosy and optimistic dreams - 
not based on reality or truth, but this at least we may say— 
we are on the eve of amazing possibilities, and perhaps there 
‘may be open to us a supreme chance of bringing this war to 
decisive issues. 
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It will not be our fault if we miss this chance. Does the 
world even now understand what these troops of ours have 
done and are still doing? I think not, for even we who are 
among them out here, who follow their battles and go through 
the battlefields, can hardly realize,the heights of endurance 
which these men have achieved. It is now October, and the 
soldiers who are advancing to-day belong to the same divisions 
as those who fought back in desperate rear-guard actions when 
the enemy flung his massed armies against them in March. 
These are men of the same divisions who fought in the begin- 
ning of our offensive battles when the tide turned in August, 
and every day since then, or almost every day, have fought 
forward through trench systems and village fortresses against 
the desperate resistance of the German troops until they have 
thirty miles of liberated land behind them from Albert to Le 
Catelet, and every mile of it is strewn with relics of their 
frightful strife. They have lost many comrades on the way— 
this wake of war is scattered over with little white crosses—and 
new drafts have come out to fill up the gaps, but the spirit of 
the old divisions goes on, and the new boys mingle with veterans 
not much older than themselves and carry on the tradition. 

They are just working men of England and the Colonies, 
farmers and factory hands, clerks and office-boys and lads 
who were at school four years ago, and in their steel helmets 
and their khaki, with dust and mud on them, they are all 
reduced to a dead level of humanity and discipline, and one 
sees no difference between them. One young Tommy trudging 
along the road is the type of all British Tommies; one lean 
| Australian stands for all Australia; one Canadian for all 
Canada. But in this mass of men there has been revealed 
anew in recent weeks a high and wonderful average of courage 
and devotion to some ideal that burns inwards and does not 
flame in their eyes or in their speech, and day after day they 
fight and trudge on through fields of fire, and, whether death 
may or may not await them, whether they have few hours’ 
sleep or no sleep, whether their bones ache with fatigue or 
their bodies are weak with their burden of toil, they keep 
going until they reach the breaking-point which is in human 
nature. Knowing the frightful hours ahead of them, they go 
towards the enemy’s guns. Knowing the full cost of victory, 
they go and claim it. There are cowards among them, no 
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doubt, and they are all afraid—because there is nothing funny 
in shell-fire—but they kill their cowardice by some magic they 
have, and many who are most afraid do the most heroic things. 

Not only the men, but their young officers and their head- 
quarters staffs, do not spare themselves to the last spark of 
vitality, and a tribute is due to those brigade, divisional, corps, 
and Army staffs who have been toiling for victory and what 
comfort and help they can give their men. In the old days 
of trench warfare they lived in chateaux of France, behind the 
lines, and were targets of satire because of their comfort. 
There is precious little comfort for them now, and corps flags 
and divisional flags fly over holes in the ground, amidst old 
trenches and old ruins, and generals and their officers are very 
far forward with hostile fire digging pits about them, while in 
German dug-outs abandoned by the enemy they direct battles 
within sight of them, and snatch a few hours’ sleep in some 
narrow bunk between oozy walls, if they have the luck to 
sleep. ' Every other day now they have to shift their lodgings 
in the earth to some spot farther forward, and yesterday, for 
instance, I met a general, washing outside his dug-out like a 
private soldier, whom only a week or so before I had met in a 
dark cave fifteen miles back, which is a long way for men to 
fight when every yard of it is under fire. 

So the whole Army is animated by a single purpose of grim 
endeavour to make haste to victory, so that the world may 
get back to its sane life and men to their women and babes, 
after these years of exile and agony. 

I have already written an account of the astounding feat of 
our 46th Midland Division, who on Sunday last flung them- 
selves across the Scheldt Canal at Bellenglise and captured 
4,200: prisoners, great numbers of guns, and over 1000 machine- 
guns. But further details that come from those Leicesters, 
Staffords, and Sherwood Foresters increase the marvel of this 
achievement, which will rank in history as one of the most 
heroic episodes of this war. These men were not romantic 
fellows like Greek heroes. They are bootmakers from Leicester 
and lacemakers from Nottingham, and potters from Arnold 
Bennett’s “ Five Towns,”’ where life is rather drab and its 
colour is monotone. I met them years ago near Armentiéres, 
and afterwards at ‘“ Funky Villas,” as they call Foncquevillers 
near Hébuterne, and the Robin Hoods of the Sherwood Foresters 
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in their steel hats and their muddy khaki would have frightened 
Friar Tuck if he had met them on a summer’s day all under 
the greenwood tree of that orchard in Hébuterne, where every 
day the birds of death came howling. The look of them was 
as little heroic as that of any of our muddy men who trudge 
along the duck-boards leading to hell-fire. But the spirit of 
England’s old heroic soul was in them, and on this last Sunday 
of battle they went headlong into the gates of death, and what 
they did would be incredible if we did not know its truth. 
Between them and the enemy’s main defences in the Hinden- 
burg line was the wide water of the Scheldt Canal, and on the 
other side a long tunnel, where the Germans could be safe from 
all our shell-fire, and then come up to meet our men with their 
machine-guns. A frightful place to assault by frontal attack. 
The bootmakers and the lacemakers and the potters¥and jthe 
factory hands of the English Midlands practised for their 
passage of the canal. One of their brigadiers, a V.C.—he has 
the Elizabethan touch of character—borrowed all the lifebelts 
of a leave boat, and, putting one on himself, went down to the 
Somme and led his men in, wading and swimming the river, 
which is cold these days. And he taught them how to keep 
their rifles dry and their heads above water. It was with 
these lifebelts on and with scaling-ladders and hand-bridges 
and hawsers that the Midland men went forward to the canal 
in a thick fog last Sunday morning and made their crossing. 
Shells burst about them, machine-gun bullets whipped the 
water and the banks, but, some swimming and some wading, 
and some hauling themselves across on ropes which they had 
fixed by throwing lead-lines across, and then by the first men 
over pulling the ropes to the other side, they gained the German 
banks at Bellenglise, and, forming up in line, went ahead to 
Lehaucourt and Magny-la-Fosse. On both sides of the valley 
where the Germans had their guns the gunners were firing, 
and hard fighting ensued before the guns could be captured. 
Some of our Tanks were the first to advance upon these gun 
positions, and came under direct fire at close range before the 
Midland men closed in. Large numbers of Germans were in 
hiding in the great tunnel by the canal. A thousand of them 
were down there and would not come out, hoping to fight again 
when our waves had passed, and then to blow up mines below 
our troops. One of our sappers, advancing almost alone, and 
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cutting down two Germans who tried to kill him as he crossed 
the bridge, broke the leads of the mines and saved the lives 
of many of his comrades. One of the captured German 
howitzers was placed at the mouth of the tunnel and fired 
down it. It made a noise as though mines had been blown 
and the bowels of the earth were rent, and before its echoes 
died away the Germans came rushing out of their tunnel in 
mad panic and were captured by the Midland men above, who 
by this day’s work—it was all over by ten o’clock that morning 
—had seized the key of the Hindenburg line above St.-Quentin. 

The German withdrawal from the neighbourhood of La 
Bassée was preceded by a heavy bombardment as final salute 
from his guns, which have ravaged this mining country for 
four years, and then his troops stole away on a wide front, 
leaving only a few machine-gun crews here and there. -Our 
men, among whom were Lancashire, Scottish, and Irish units, 
followed up as soon as the withdrawal was noticed, and went 
into empty trenches round about Aubers Ridge, and through 
old ruins such as those of Wingles, Salomé, and Illies, into 
which our guns have poured shells year after year, and whose 
towers they have seen, as I have seen them, from trenches 
-about Hulluch and the Hohenzollern Redoubt. There are no 
towers there now, for the enemy destroyed them before he 
Jeft by fire and explosives. In the Cité St.-Auguste, the mining 
village north-east of Lens into which some Gordons went on 
the first day of the Battle of Loos, in the September of 1915, 
and never came back again, there were yesterday some rear- 
guards of machine-gunners, and fighting took place there before 
our mén routed them out. Elsewhere there was scarcely a 
shot fired, and the enemy went away rapidly to his new line 
of defence. It may possibly run behind the Haute-Deule Canal, 
at Pont-a-Vendin, to the outskirts of Lille, or, rather, to the 
edge of those formidable defences round Lille which make that 
town a strong fortress. 

The abandonment of Cité St. Aube means that Lens itself 
has been delivered into our hands, with its neighbouring coal- 
fields, for which English and Canadian troops have fought 
such long and fierce battles, and our men are going through 
its ruins to-day. The report comes to me that one of our 
cavalry patrols has met a German patrol on the road south- 
west of Fournes, which is east of Illies, but I am unable to 
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confirm that by certain knowledge. In any case, however, our 
men are far forward from their old line of yesterday, and from 
ruined villages like Salomé they are staring at the chimneys 
and roofs of Lille, which seems near, though perhaps a river of 
blood away if we tried to take it now.’ Meanwhile, farther 
south, in the real storm-centre of our present fighting, Cambrai 
still remains in German hands, within the close girdle of the 
British line. North of the city the Canadians have not attacked 
this morning, and are holding their gains against that mass of 
men which the German High Command have concentrated here 
in order to safeguard their line between Cambrai and Douai, 
which would be of deadly consequence if broken through. | 
South of the city our English and Scottish troops are in the 
suburbs and streets close to the Faubourg-St.-Sépulchre and 
the Faubourg-de-Paris, and drew closer last night by the 
capture of a redoubt near that last-named avenue, from which 
there comes a continual patter of machine-gun bullets. The 
enemy has organized a strong machine-gun defence of Cambrai 
under some commander who knows his job, and has: posted his . 
gunners on the roofs of Cambrai, with a clear field of fire over 
the glacis below them where our troops have to move in the 
open. There do not seem to be many troops, apart from these 
machine-gunners, in Cambrai. After disgraceful orgies of loot- 
ing, in which officers joined with their men, the city was put 
out of bounds to all German troops except the garrison of 
defence. Several new fires were started yesterday and are 
burning to-day, their flames being red among the houses, and 
there are also big fires in neighbouring villages, like Niergnies 
and Cauroy. 

The chief fighting this morning was a good deal south of 
Cambrai, round Le Catelet, Gouy, and Joncourt, where English 
and Australians made an attack shortly after six o’clock. Here 
the enemy had a strong defensive. line, which is part of the 
Beaurevoir—Masnieéres line, broken farther north, and in front 
of it there are a number of villages all strongly fortified for 
machine-gun defence, and able to bring enfilade fire to bear 
from one to another. Very terrible positions to attack, and 
not easy to hold. One village, called Sequehart, has been the 
scene of fierce fighting for two days or more by our men of 
the 82nd and 46th Divisions. Twice they have captured its 
garrison of 200 men, and now once again it has been taken. 
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The troops fighting here have advanced successfully and have 
taken nearly 2000 prisoners beyond Levergies, and north of 
them Australians have gone forward south of Le Catelet and 
Gouy towards the Beaurevoir line, having hard fighting round 
the village of Wiancourt. On the left of the Australians English 
troops have captured Gouy and Le Catelet, which by an error 
had been claimed in some papers as already in our hands. 
Three thousand prisoners at least have been brought back 
to-day, and if we break the Beaurevoir line there is not much 
to hold our men back from Le Cateau, where the “‘ Old Con- 
temptibles ” fought on their way down from Mons in the first 
days of the war. On the right of the line above St.-Quentin 
the French army was moving to-day at ten o’clock, but I 
know nothing of their part in the battle. 

It is wonderful weather, with sunshine like liquid gold in the 
fields and a sky of unclouded blue. Even the ruins of the 
battlefields have a spell of beauty in this light, and I noticed © 
yesterday how their broken walls were dazzling white and all 
the rubbish-heaps of timber and bricks and twisted iron were 
touched with a kind of glamour. 


| OcTOBER 5 
THIS morning, when I went up from Bellenglise to Bellicourt, 
and along the great tunnel where the Scheldt Canal goes under- 
ground for several miles, there was heavy gunning on the left, 
by Gouy and Le Catelet, and in the direction of Montbrehain 
and Beaurevoir, where there was fierce fighting yesterday, con- 
tinuing throughout the night, and resumed to-day. A famous 
English division added to their record yesterday by capturing 
2000 more prisoners at Wiancourt and the outskirts of Mont- 
brehain; where they had heavy fighting. It was probably 
some of these men whom I saw marching back this morning 
shortly after dawn, when the mists were white on the fields — 
and dead trees on the sky-line above the canal were faintly 
pencilled in the grey sky like the masts of ships in a sea-fog. 
Through this greyness and the high thistles that grow between 
shell-craters and trenches came a long column of Germans 
guarded by a few men with fixed bayonets. I watched them 
_ as they passed, and counted them. There were a thousand of 
- them trudging slowly away from the battle-line in their long 
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grey overcoats and field-caps. Only a few wore their camou- 
flaged shrapnel helmets, and here and there was a man without 
any kind of headgear. Later in the day I saw another column 
of about 600, without overcoats this time, having left their line 
in a greater hurry, and an officer with me said: “ It looks like 
defeat when every day one sees such numbers of prisoners 
coming back. Truly it looks like the break-up of an army.” 
Yet the enemy is fighting hard now for his Beaurevoir line, 
knowing that if he loses that he has lost everything that can 
be called a line until he goes much farther back. 

It was no easy fighting for our men yesterday, nor any easier 
to-day. English and Scots of the 32nd Division, who retook 
Sequehart, which had already been in our hands twice, were 
violently counter-attacked, but succeeded in beating off these 
assaults. It was the 2nd Australian Division who broke the 
Beaurevoir line west and. south-west of that village, working 
forward with the aid of Tanks, which were handicapped by 
bad ground and water, to-the outskirts of Montbrehain. On 
the eastern side of the village of Estrées the enemy had a pill- 
box fortress, from which there came slashing machine-gun fire ; 
and the Australians were checked there for six hours until by 
dogged efforts they overpowered the place and captured 200 
men in the concrete shelter. While they were outside it they 
were bombarded by gas-shells, which is a horrible method of 
fighting, and they had to wear their masks, but would not go 
back because of that. They managed to get east of Wiancourt 
and west of Beaurevoir, and held their ground during the mght, 
while English troops were thrusting back counter-blows which 
made them withdraw from Montbrehain, into which they had 
penetrated during the day. This village was mined, and there 
were two explosions while our men were in the streets and 
fighting battalions of no less than nine different divisions. The 
enemy was on higher ground than our English and Australian 
troops, and was able to get enfilade fire from one position to 
another, so that for a time the situation at Montbrehain, where 
our men were fighting from ten o’clock in the morning until 
six in the evening, became untenable. 

On the left of them, around Le Catelet and Gouy, some of 
our English battalions who had taken these places by most 
desperate endeavours were having nagging fighting in the 
trenches and ruins which form part of the old Hindenburg 
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line beyond the canal, and this morning this was continued 
without much progress, although somewhat to their right other 
comrades of theirs were able to make ground towards Ponchaux 
and Beaurevoir. Against them were a miscellaneous crowd of 
Germans, including Guards, Grenadier Reserve Regiment, and 
the 46th, 88th, 87th, and 96th Reserve Infantry Regiments, while 
south of them the 34th German Division, with scrapings from 
depots and offices, cook-houses‘and camps, were hurried up to 
counter-attack our men when they were exhausted after long 
fighting. So for some hours the German resistance has been 
stiffened, and they are able to keep us in check. It cannot 
be for long, I imagine, because there is no doubt that the enemy 
is in desperate straits for reserves strong enough to make a 
firm stand, and what I saw to-day is a real proof that there 
are no lines ahead of us now which our men cannot break if 
they have freshness and numbers and are not used up by too 
long a period of fighting. For the men who captured the 
farther, bank of the Scheldt Canal can take anything, and 
because the Germans could not hold this line they can hold 
no line. I went along a great length of it to-day and was 
astounded that our men could get across with such little cost. 
It has steep banks 90 feet to 100 feet high on each side of the 
canal cutting, which is dry by Bellenglise, but with 5 feet to 
6 feet or more of water 20 yards wide between that village 
and Bellicourt, some miles away, where it goes into the tunnel. 
It was perfectly prepared for defence, with communication- 
trenches leading from the lower ground beyond to the high 
banks, where there were machine-gun and field-gun emplace- 
ments, having a perfect field of fire, should any men be rash 
enough to advance over the ridge to the western bank. Our 
men were rash enough, and over the canal are the bridges of 
planks by which they passed, and in the water the rafts on 
which they floated. 

‘‘ The old Boche ought to have defended a position like this 
to the crack of doom,” said one of our officers this morning, 
and, indeed, it was only the marvellous courage of our men, 
favoured by dense white fog, which achieved this crossing of 
the Scheldt Canal. In time of peace it must have been a 
pleasant place, with steep banks clothed with undergrowth 
and the;long straight vista of water, which goes suddenly into 
the hill-side. Even nowit has none of that grim horror which 
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haunts the Yser Canal, and some Australians there to-day, 
hauling up buckets of water to the crest of the high banks, 
seemed in a picnic mood and sang as: they worked, though 
there was bloody fighting just up on the left by Gouy, and 
German shells were crumping the neighbouring ground, and 
there was a rattle in the sky more prolonged and more intense 
than anything I have seen since the fighting in Flanders last 
year. 

German airmen were audacious, and some of their best fight- 
ing scouts were out above the Scheldt Canal, watching our 
activities and searching for any new menace preparing against 
them. Our air patrol challenged them to single fights and 
tourneys, or “ dog-fights ’ as our flying men call them without 
romance, and there was the constant chatter of machine-guns 
overhead and the droning of many engines as our squadrons 
came sailing up and more hostile aircraft appeared from the - 
clouds. From behind the British lines many thousands of men 
stared up at this sky battle, and there was furious work by 
our anti-aircraft guns. One after another in less than two 
minutes two aeroplanes came crashing to earth, poor broken 
things. Out of one a body fell, swaying so lightly that I think 
it must have been fastened to a parachute, but the other fell 
like a rocket. So in the sunlight which had now broken through 
the mist there was swift tragedy like a stab at the heart, but 
that way of death was better than another way which I saw 
when I went into a tunnel where the water goes under the 
hill. This tunnel is five miles long, but I walked only a little 
way through. It was pitch-dark, without the tiniest glimmer 
of light, so that its blackness was like velvet on one’s eyes. 
By a pocket-torch I could see ahead, and I flashed it over the 
black water of the canal, where there were many big old wooden 
barges. Here many Germans had hidden until they were 
routed out, and after that, when a party of Australians advanced 
with torches and hand-grenades and fixed bayonets, they saw 
ahead of them a glint of light, and shouted ‘* Who goes there ? ”’ 
and waited. Presently very slowly towards them came, not 
Germans, but two old bushrangers with a stump of candle 
between them. “ Well, boys,” they said, “don’t be scared. 
We’re only exploring a bit on our own.” They had got into 
the tunnel higher up and were on the prowl for Germans or 
souvenirs, 
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There are only dead Germans in the tunnel now, and. dead 
in such a way that the sight of them revived that gruesome 
story of the German “ Kadaveranstalt,”’ or corpse factory, which 
some time ago deceived the credulous. A wild rumour spread 
among English and Australian troops that here they had dis- 
covered the ghoulish work of boiling down German bodies for 
their grease, and because it is likely to spread the tradition 
I must tell the truth of it. In a cavern off the main tunnel 
were two boilers, and round about them lay, as I saw, the 
bodies of German soldiers, and inside the boilers were bits of 
bodies. What more was wanted as evidence of a foul practice ? 
To men of easy belief in the worst horrors of humanity such 
evidence would be good enough, but I prefer the mentality of 
an Australian boy, whose face I could not see, but who as he 
stumbled along by my side said: ‘‘ I want to get at the truth 
of this tale, because I do not think that any men in the world 
would be vile enough to do such things.’ And the truth is 
that by some explosion from within or without these German 
cooks and soldiers had been killed and blown to bits as they 
stood round their stew-pans, and that parts of their bodies had 
fallen into the boiling grease. I saw a gun-carriage in the 
tunnel close to this cook-house, suggesting that there had been 
a premature burst of shell in the side of the tunnel, and in 
the roof of the cook-house itself was a small hole, through which 
a fragment of shell had come. But whatever happened to kill 
the men, it is obvious that they had all met a sudden death 
where they lay, and that only disordered imagination or belief 
by hearsay would credit the fantastic horror of a ‘ Kadaver- 
anstalt.”” The truth was horrible enough, and I went away 
quickly into. the fresh air beyond that black tunnel, with one 
more memory of what war means. 

It was at Bellicourt, by the entrance of the tunnel, that the 
Americans made their attack last Sunday, and continued fight- 
ing with the Australians as their comrades for some days later. 
I have said something already about their audacity in attack 
and the great enthusiasm, of their assault upon the German 
lines, and there is nothing more that I can say about it except 
to pay a tribute to the magnificent valour of those young 
American soldiers who came into their first big battle full of 
courage and impetuous desire—these boys of New York State 
and Tennessee and North and South Carolina—and, leading the 
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advance, broke the strongest defences of the Hindenburg line 
up by Bellicourt, and stormed their way across the canal to 
the machine-guns on the other bank, and went forward that 
day like huntsmen in a chase. That must never be forgotten. 
In one of the greatest battles of the war—when we crossed 
the Scheldt Canal and broke the last barrier of the enemy’s 
defensive positions—it was these Americans who stormed one 
of the most formidable sectors of the line and overpowered the 
enemy. I have recently been among some of the young 
soldiers, and saw them encamped.in our newly won ground, 
and passed their transport on the roads through the battle- 
fields. They looked hard and fit, and were whistling ragtime 
tunes as they sat outside their “ bivvies ” writing letters. 

I have no time to-day to tell some of the news that comes 
to me from Flanders, where our Scotties went into Ledeghem 
and drank coffee given to them by rescued civilians, and heard 
their tales of suffering in German hands. At the beginning of 
war they had a bad time, and twenty-eight of their people 
were killed on some pretext or other by the enemy, and their 
food, supplied by the American Relief Committee, was stolen 
from them, and their wool was taken and their boots were 
robbed. Later the arrogance of the German soldiers changed, 
and even in April last, when their army was advancing against 
us and things were bad for us, these soldiers said: “‘ It is only 
an English trick to kill us,” and they had no belief in victory, 
and have now a belief in absolute defeat. The Belgian armoured 
cars have done gallant work up there, and one drove into 
Roulers and escaped only by a hairbreadth, having two of its 
crew killed and two wounded, and only one man left to drive it. 


OcTOBER 8 
ANOTHER deadly blow was struck by us this morning against 
the German army south-east of Cambrai. Several thousands 
of prisoners were already captured early this morning when I 
was up in the battle area beyond Bellicourt, and more are 
coming down, and as we are now working round the German 
gun positions and getting out beyond all the trench-lines it 
seems certain that we shall capture some of their artillery. 
There were many wonderful features about this battle, making 
it different from other attacks. Ome was the hour at which 
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some of our divisions began their advance, and another was 
the extremely complicated disposition and moveinent of our 
assault troops, owing to the lie of the ground and the necessity 
of clearing those parts of the Beaurevoir line which had not 
yet been taken, so that, while some of our troops were fighting 
eastwards towards various villages scattered in front of them, 
others were working southwards and northwards behind the 
Beaurevoir line itself. All that made the operation very diffi- 
cult for men new to this ground, and the difficulties were 
increased by the darkness which closed them in when they 
started. Some of them, including Welsh troops, began their 
assault at one o’clock in the night; others, like the New- 
Zealanders and English county troops, at 4.80; and others, 
again, including the American troops, attacked at half-past 
five. But they all began to move in darkness, which was 
_ without any glimmer of moonlight, and with no visibility five 
yards ahead, and it is an astounding thing that large numbers 
of men in these conditions should have been able to keep their 
direction. 

The village of Villers-Outreaux, which was attacked an hour 
after midnight by Welsh troops, with English following them 
in, was thrust out as a kind of outpost fortress in the way of 
our general plan of advance. It was held by a strong garrison, 
with many machine-guns hidden in the houses, and in daylight 
it would have been a formidable undertaking to assault it 
frontally ; hence the scheme of attack in the dark. The enemy 
was utterly surprised. I know that from prisoners from this 
village. One of them, a rather fine-looking man, with a short 
blonde beard, described what had happened. 

‘* ‘We were startled,” he said, “‘ by heavy fire from the British 
guns, and some of us expected an attack and were afraid of 
being killed. But our officers told us not to be alarmed, because 
it was only a demonstration by the enemy guns and would 
not Jast more than two hours, during which we should be 
perfectly safe if we went down in our dug-outs. We had good 
dug-outs under Villers-Outreaux, and we all went down, huddled 
inside them, and listening to the bursting shells above, and 
some of us talking of the peace which had been asked for by 
the Kaiser. None ‘of us wanted to die if the war was guing 
to end soon. So two hours passed, and, as our officers had 
said, the drum_-fire ceased. But just as we were beginning to 
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feel safe for another few hours at least we heard the shouts of 
English soldiers, and knew then that we were lost, because they 
were all round our dug-outs. We could do nothing, and our 
machine-guns were useless, and we had to surrender.” 

I saw some strange scenes across that Canal du Nord, which 
was crossed a week ago by such great heroism of English and 
Australian and American soldiers. Along the roads leading 


down from the villages we attacked to-day there came the first — 


columns of German prisoners and the first groups of wounded— 
ours and the enemy’s. American soldiers were the escorts of 
many hundreds of Germans, who marched along quietly with 
their captors. In one field beyond the ‘canal I saw nearly 
a thousand of them assembled as they had just come down 
out of the battle, and from up the road there were other parties, 
with American mounted men riding on each side of them. 


The Americans had formed up in the night along the line | 


between Ponchaux and Montbrehain, east of the great canal, 
and before them lay the villages of Brancourt and Prémont 
and Faicourt Hill and Woods. The enemy was there in 
strength, holding each village and each copse with many 
machine-guns and with bits of trench and earthworks as strong 
points. It was ugly ground to attack, but the Americans were 
in good heart and very confident, and started well at about 
ten minutes past five in black darkness. They overcame the 
first German resistance pretty easily on aecount of the surprise 
to the enemy and his inability to see for his machine-gun fire, 
but farther on they lost their advantage of surprise, and German 
machine-gunners in Brancourt tried hard to check them by 
sweeping fire. The Americans had a hard task to get beyond 
the sunken road, where many of these machine-guns were 
hidden, but by fine gallantry stormed the position and swept 
beyond towards Faicourt Woods, which they worked round. 
They also advanced on their left, and penetrated the village of 
Prémont after some stern fighting. From both these villages 
they gathered in many hundreds of prisoners, more than 
1500, and in the German support trench between these points 
they found four French civilians, elderly men who for some 
reason I do not yet know had been brought into this line. I 
spoke with many American officers, who were well satisfied 
with the progress their men had made, and one of them said 
to me, “ It’s a great day for England and America.” 
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Some of the German officers they captured were of high rank, 
and they seemed dazed and disconcerted to find themselves in | 
American hands, but were very polite, and answered all ques- 
tions in good English. One of these made a frank avowal. 
‘‘Qur position is desperate,” he said; ‘‘ we have no strong lines 
and no reserves behind us, and we are finished. There is 
nothing more that we can do.” 

To-day’s battle was on a wide front, and our English, Scottish, 
Welsh, and New Zealand troops bore the brunt of the fighting, 
as far as numbers go. On the extreme left of the attack we 
penetrated to the village of Niergnies, just south of Cambrai, 
and our English battalions advanced upon it in the darkness, 
and in the first half-hour took 150 prisoners in the outskirts. 
The only light they had was from ruddy fires, giving a wild 
glare in the night sky. Shortly after their assault was launched 
they were counter-attacked strongly, and had to fall back a 
little from the village, but with the help of Tanks they made 
their way back, captured 400 prisoners, and destroyed a German — 
Tank which, with two others, had supported the counter-attack 
of the enemy. This is one of the rare times in which the 
Germans have used their Tanks in action—I think the only 
other time was against the Australians at Villers-Bretonneux, 
near Amiens—and yesterday I saw what clumsy and slow-going 
engines these are compared with our latest pattern, and espe- 
cially with our fast “ whippets.”” The German counter-attacks 
overlapped on to troops south of Niergnies, where our men were 
advancing towards Serainvillers and La Targette, and for a 
time those on the left were driven back but on the right made 
good progress, while Tanks passed through them and ahead of 
them towards Wambaix. 

South of these positions again English battalions and New- 
Zealanders were advancing towards Esnes as a far objective, 
and the New-Zealanders went away almost too fast, so that 

they were in danger of getting out of touch with the troops 
on their flanks. A valley lay between them and Esnes, where 
. in rainy weather a torrent runs. But by good luck it was 
- almost dry to-day. Here the Germans had built many concrete 
. dug-outs, and their troops had taken refuge in them, and had 
' to be routed out by New-Zealanders. Along the line towards 
. Esnes there was hard and desperate fighting by the enemy, 
and many were killed. Our heavy Tanks cruised along this 
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line, attacking strong points and machine-gun nests and round- 
ing up groups of prisoners, while the lighter “ whippets ” went 
ahead like destroyers in a naval battle and broke down belts 
of wire and spread terror among the German soldiers, who only 
knew our men were near when they saw these queer entities 
like hansom cabs in Prehistoric Peeps. Some stern and bloody 

work was done round two places called Angelus Orchard and 
- Maison Farm, and round about this country several of our 
Tanks were in action and cleared up the positions. Elsewhere 
there was sharp fighting by some brick-stacks organized for 
machine-gun defence, and this was dealt with from the air by 
a squadron of bombers and machine-gunners. 

Ali through our battle our airmen were flying low, so low, 
as I saw them this morning over the great canal, that they 
seemed like swallows skimming the heads of the thistles. There 
were heavy rain-clouds, and, indeed, at about nine in the morn- 
ing heavy rain, so that it was only by flying low that our airmen 
could get any observation, and they risked machine-gun bullets 
and rifle-fire at short range to bring back news, which they 
did with astonishing speed and accuracy. 

Among the infantry who share the great honour of this day 
were those on the Beaurevoir line, who advanced towards the 
Walincourt—Andigny line. They met with fierce resistance at 
German strong points, but with stubborn courage beat this 
down, and worked round Folie Farm and Serain and Villers 
Farm. They also had the aid of the Tank Corps, which rendered 
gallant service. The full results of this:day cannot be written 
at this hour, but it is a day of good success when hereabouts 
we have broken through the enemy’s last continuous organized 
lines at a time when, without strong reserves in this part of 
the country, he is in grave peril. Whatever happens, this is 
certain—the German army has been dealt a vital blow when 
already it is weak from loss of blood and failing spirit. 
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IV 
THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY 


OcTOBER 9 


At four o’clock this morning, in darkness: except for the light 
of the stars, Canadians and English troops, pressing close from 
north and south, joined hands in the chief square of Cambrai. 
This morning the enemy is in retreat behind thin rear-guards, 
and the whole city of Cambrai is safely in our hands. For a 
long distance south of Cambrai the German army is hard in 
flight, blowing up bridges and burning villages, and our troops 
are away eastward trying to keep touch with the enemy rear- 
guards. 

This morning I went into Cambrai. As on that day, now 
nearly two years ago, when I first went into Bapaume, on a 
morning of history, this entry into our newly captured town 
was the end of a long phase of war which had reached a victorious 
climax, and the journey I made up the long straight road past 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame was full of interest, and gave me a sense 
of drama beyond the ordinary scenes of war. Because to get 
to Cambrai our Army has fought a long and a hard fight since 
those days in November last, when our men first came in sight 
of the city, and then had to fall back again, and since last 
March, when, under the weight of the German onslaught, they 
had to retreat almost as far back as Amiens, and Cambrai 
seemed then a world away. But in two months to this very 
day they have not only fought their way back to their old 
front lines, but are now far into country which was never ours 
before, and Cambrai itself is their prize; while the enemy, 
broken for ever in his strength, is in hard retreat beyond. 

Truly to-day is a glorious day for British arms, and the 
honour of it goes to the private soldier and the young officer 
of English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealand, and American forces, who, with untiring courage, 
have fought every yard of this way, have stormed the strongest 
lines ever made in war, and beaten down every deadly obstacle 
with which the enemy has tried to bar their way. I went 
towards the city too early to know whether it was taken, and 
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even after I had been into its streets and out again I met 
machine-gunners on the outskirts who did not know, and were 
amazed when I told them that I had come out of the place, 
and that it was full of our troops. The long, straight road 
from Bapaume through Fontaine-Notre-Dame, whose ruins still 
reek of human strife, and past Bourlon Wood, where the tattered 
trees are hung with yellowing foliage, was deserted, except for 
a few soldiers trudging forward, and here and there a lorry 
driving daringly near to the noise of the guns. Our guns were 
firing from the woods and hidden places, and their shells went 
howling overhead, but as I drew nearer to the city I saw a 
number of our field-batteries on the western edge of it, and 
they were opening rapid fire. I walked on with a friend of 
mine, and we stood above some German dug-outs, where some 
of our men crouched over their breakfast, and from a knoll 
we looked closer at Cambrai than I had ever been in this battle. 
Because where we stood no man could have stood and lived 
a day ago. Behind us, on our right, was La Folie Wood; and 
just a little way ahead were the suburbs of St.-Olle and the 
Scheldt Canal, which is the western boundary of the city. 
Before us were the houses and spires of Cambrai under a clear 
sky, with the sunlight gleaming on the roofs. Clouds of smoke, 
rose-coloured and tawny, welled up from the centre of the city 
and from its eastern streets, and a light breeze caught it as it 
gushed out of the gulfs of ruin and folded it like a long pall 
above the tallest spires. ‘‘ They have burnt the place,” was 
the bitter thought that came to us, and a Canadian officer 
described how, all through the night, he had watched red 
flames licking up from the buildings there. 

At ten o’clock, some machine-gunners told me the German 
artillery had begun a bombardment of the outskirts, and there 
was wild work of lights and flares above the city. But a little 
later, when we heard from a dispatch-rider that our troops 
were inside, and when we walked into its streets, we found 
that the fires were only here and there, and we were rejaiced 
to see that there are many streets and Jarge numbers of houses 
and public buildings hardly touehed by the traces of war. 
Along the straight road going to the entrance of the city on 
the western side dead horses lay, killed a few hours before by 
shell-fire, and in one place there was a pile of dead ‘horses 
which some of our men had covered with brushwood to hide 
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their blood and mangled bodies. _ Farther along by some ruined 
: cottages on the wayside two dead Germans lay, their field- 
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grey uniforms stained red in patches. They seemed like the 
last two guards of the city gates. 

There was no living German to bar our way in. Making our 
wey carve the Scheldt Canal, we got into the outer streets of 
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the city. Canadian soldiers were already working as though 
they had been there for days instead of an hour or two, and 
some of them were collecting fish for breakfast. That was an 
extraordinary thing. Explosive charges fired by the Germans 
to blow up the bridge had killed many fish, and hundreds of 
them lay dead on the surface of the canal, washed up by the 
locks as the breeze made a current in the water. There was 
something uncanny and sensational in walking into Cambrai 
for the first time, and so soon after the enemy’s flight. Except 
for English and Canadian soldiers who were passing through 
it to pursue the enemy beyond, there was no sign of life any- 
where, and I went up the deserted streets and into many 
abandoned houses, and into lonely gardens. Overhead there 
was the noise of aerial battle. German planes came over to 
watch the traffic on our roads, and were challenged by our 
flying men with a rattle of machine-gun fire, and our “ Archies ”’ 
got busy, and there was the whang and whine of shrapnel in 
the sky. In the heart of the city big fires were smouldering 
up by the Place du Théatre, and beyond the Place d’Armes 
now and then there were rumblings as though explosions were 
taking place, and the clatter of falling masonry.’ These sounds 
gave us a sense of alertness to danger, and we walked as men 
who know that there is no safety on their way. For we knew 
that Cambrai might be mined, and we had had warnings of 
booby-traps so laid that if one trips on a wire or touches any 
innocent-looking object in a deserted house, or treads on a 
loose board in some doorway, sudden things may happen which 
would end all further interest in war or life. 

In a street on the western side of the town a British aeroplane 
stood tail up and nose down. Both its wings had gone, and 
there were shrapnel-holes in the chassis. But its wheels were 
_unbroken, and I hoped with all my heart that the boy who 
had flown this thing had: been given the luck of a safe landing. 
I went round by the big white barracks named by the Germans 
“Von Marwitz Kaserne,”’ after the general commanding their 
army, and the man who counter-attacked us in the Cambrai 
Salient last November, so marring one of our best victories. 
Everywhere there were German signs revealing the enemy’s life 
in this town, and one notice painted on many walls was “ Zur 
Flinkekiste ” (‘To the Cinema”), showing that the German 
‘soldiers have their moving pictures like our men in rest-billets. 
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But in one doorway there was posted up a notice in French, 
and its words dug into one’s mind the human tragedy which 
had happened here a few weeks ago, the tragedy of the city’s 
abandonment by the people who had their homes and their 
business and their interest in life, and suddenly, at the command 
of the enemy in whose grip they were, had to leave everything 
and go away deeper into bondage. ' It was a proclamation by 
the German Kommandant of Cambrai, Gloss by name, stating 
that “In the interest of security, the inhabitants of Cambrai: 
will be evacuated to a region farther removed from the war 
zone.” ‘They were ordered to leave on September 7 and 8, 
and each day a train carrying 1500 people would leave the 
station. Every inhabitant must have his identity and work 
card, and would be allowed only such baggage as could be 
carried on a long march. So these people could only take a 
few small belongings with them, and they had to leave behind 
all their furniture and property of any bulk to become the 
booty of the German looter. 

The Germans had ravaged all the houses and shops for 
‘* souvenirs,’ as I wrote yesterday, but there is still furniture 
in many houses, and many places have been left just as they 
were abandoned by weeping women of France with their children 
and old men, except for the rummaging of Teuton hands. It 
was pitiful. There are many fine houses in Cambrai owned by 
wealthy people who had good taste, and on the walls there 
still hang gold-framed mirrors and pictures, and there are torn 
tapestry hanging up at windows and heaps of books and papers 
scattered about the upturned furniture which was once very 
handsome, in the style of Louis Quatorze. These houses and 
salons into which I looked reminded me of the scenes in the 
French Revolution, which must have happened like this in 
Cambrai. But what touched one most was the wreckage of 
the smaller houses and little shops and restaurants. I looked 
into houses where women’s sewing-machines still stood on the 
tables. as they had done their work with their babes around 
them. Perambulators stood on the thresholds or in the passage- 
way, and children’s dolls lay on the floors as they had been 
dropped because of the terror that had followed the notice on 
the walls, signed by Kommandant Gloss. China and glass were 
in the cupboards or on the kitchen tables unbroken amidst the 
litter of clothes turned over by German soldiers searching for 
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things to take away. I went into one little parlour and found 
all the crockery neatly arranged by some careful housewife 
and an array of wine-glasses on the sideboard. 

At every step one saw evidence of the peaceful civilian life 
in Cambrai through all these years of war, until that day in 
September last when it was destroyed by proclamation. One 
queer thing stood in the middle of one street. It was a dress- 
maker’s manikin, wearing a straw hat, and with a pearl 
necklace round its wooden shoulders. And in another street 
near by there was something more queer. At first I thought it 
was a mask of the Kaiser’s face fastened to a rain-spout. But, 
going nearer, I saw it was a human skull staring up with sight- 
less eyes. A church stood unbroken by shell-fire except for 
damage to its windows, and I went inside and saw that it was 
all arranged for service, with candles on the altar. The statues 
of the saints were untouched, and everything seemed new and 
bright and gilded. The cathedral of Cambrai is scarred, but 
not yet badly hurt. A Renaissance building like that of Arras 
and the tower of the Town Hall, beautiful in its Gothic work, 
points upwards to the sky as through many centuries of history. 
- But this tower is on the edge of the smouldering fires, and if 
they spread it will not escape. 

One interesting place was the shop of the Spanish-Dutch 
Relief Committee, once the American Relief Committee, for 
providing food to the French inhabitants in the occupied zone. 
It was in full working order, with all its shelves neatly arranged, 
and wooden counters labelled for the distribution of sugar, 
milk, beans, cocoa, and so on, and I found bundles of ration 
cards neatly done up and ready for issue. One’s imagination 
realized the crowd which must have come here for food as to 
a fairy godmother in that besieged town, with all the women 
lined up behind these counters. I have no more time to describe 
the romance of this deserted city, the first large city still up- 
standing which we have captured since the war began. There 
was no fighting in it this morning. English and Canadian 
troops entered when the enemy was in flight, and found only 
thirteen German soldiers, who had stayed behind in hiding. I 
saw three of them brought into the office of the Canadian 
brigade to be searched for papers and arms, and they were 
very scared. | 

The last big fight for Cambrai took place yesterday at the 
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_ suburb of Niergnies, on the south, where our Naval Division, 

the 63rd, stormed their way through with splendid courage. 
' It was the southern gateway to Cambrai, and the enemy 
defended it in strength. But the Ansons, Hoods, and other 
- naval men smashed through their trenches, and took many 
- prisoners, and then drove right through the village to the 
~ eastern side. Here, at eight o’clock in the morning, they were 
- eounter-attacked fiercely, and the enemy brought into action 
‘seven British Tanks which they had captured in the earlier . 
- fighting. They were fired at by German anti-Tank guns found 
- by our men, and two of our battalion commanders, one of 
whom is a gunner, directed this fire. One of these officers 
_ made use of a German field-gun, and knocked out two of the 
Tanks with German shells, and would have done more damage 
_ but for using up all the German ammunition. But five out of 
- seven Tanks were destroyed, and the other two departed in a 
hurry. A topsy-turvy kind of affair. At first a counter-attack 
drove back the Naval Division men to the eastern outskirts of 
_ the village, but they counter-attacked the counter-attack with 
_ the help of a barrage, and captured many more Germans. 
Elsewhere yesterday’s battle between Cambrai and our 
' position north of St.-Quentin gave us more than 8000 prisoners. 
The New-Zealanders had very hard fighting for the village of 
_ Lesdins, which remained in thar hands, and took many 
prisoners. The American division alone took more than 1500 
prisoners in the capture of Brancourt and Prémont, which I 
_ described yesterday. Heroic fighting was done by the English 
and Scottish battalions of the 25th and 66th Divisions in the 
storming of Serain. They have their reward to-day for their 
daring yesterday, for that most audacious battle in all this 
war perhaps, when masses of men attacked in pitch-darkness, 
and before daylight, broke the enemy’s strong positions by 
smashing through his Beaurevoir line where he still held a 
long strip of trenches and earthworks. 

The reward of all our men and of Americans who are our 
comrades is that to-day the enemy is retreating so fast and 
so far that we can hardly keep pace with him. It is difficult 
to find even his whereabouts opposite some of our corps fronts, 
and to show his speed it is interesting to know that he is 
10,000 yards farther east than the line he was holding at Esnes 
yesterday. That was early this morning, and he may be even 
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farther now. German prisoners tell us that it is the Germans’ 
intention to destroy everything in the wake of their retreat, 
as they did in March of 1917. But we have hurried them too 
hard to allow the incendiaries to get to work in some of the 
villages now liberated, though at some places beyond fires are 
visible. 

The enemy has also had to leave behind him several thousand 
civilians—500 in Serain and 5000 in Bohain. A friend of mine 
saw some of these poor people to-day. Being in Cambrai, I 
did not meet them. They greeted the arrival of the British 
soldiers with tears and cheers, and showed wild joy at’ their 
liberation. There were scenes like those I saw at Tincourt 
during the first German retreat—processions among our guns 
and transport and old people in wheelbarrows and sturdy 
grandmothers carrying big bundles, with grandchildren clinging 
to their skirts. At Serain they were given their choice to stay 
or leave eight days ago, and most of them stayed in big cellars 
beneath a lace factory, in which they stored food. The German 
commandant prepared a large white flag with a red cross, and 
hoisted it over the village as a sign to our gunners not to shoot, 
and they did not shoot, but an hour after our entry the Germans 
began to bombard the place, and the poor civilians had to 
escape under this shell-fire. That was at ten o’clock yesterday 
morning. 

So begins another chapter of the history of this war, for with 
the capture of Cambrai and the new German retreat we end 
these amazing two months of fighting for the city, all the way 
from Amiens, and have inflicted a definite defeat upon the 
enemy, and killed all his hopes as a military Power. 


PART VIII 


THE LAST PHASE 


I 
OUR ARMIES OF PURSUIT 


OcroBER 10 


THe enemy is still retreating, and our men are fighting round 
Le Cateau, famous for the battle by the “‘ Old Contemptibles ”’ 
in August 1914. 

Among the troops attacking Le Cateau are Manchesters and 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and also Inniskilling and Dublin Fusiliers 
and Connaught Rangers of the 66th Division alongside the 
25th Division. The enemy is holding a line down from Solesmes, 
and is said to be in some strength. But our troops advancing 
yesterday from ground beyond Serain which they had captured 
by hard fighting, and where the Connaughts had to resist severe 
counter-attacks, are now astride the old Roman road leading - 
to the town, and are in the northern suburbs. : 

South of Le Cateau the 20th Division are near the village of 
St.-Benin, with many German machine-gunners holding posi- 
tions in front of them. The Germans were cleared from Elain- 
court the night before last, and some of our troops pushed 
forward all day yesterday and gained Bertry and Maurois. 

Meanwhile, around Cambrai our 11th Division has eleared a 
wide tract of ground beyond Paillencourt, and the Canadians 
have gone across the Erclin River and are holding Avesnes-le-Set 
and Naves, north-east of Cambrai. 

The Canadians deserve special honour for hurrying the 
enemy out of Cambrai itself before he was ready to go by an 
attack delivered at 1.80 that night, when they took between 
300 and 400 prisoners and smashed the German rear-guard. 
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But our 57th Division had fought also with great gallantry on 
the outskirts of Cambrai and had joined hands with them in 
the city on the morning of its capture. 

'? Our pursuit is everywhere in touch with the enemy, and is 
pressing his retirement. But almost as important now as these 
military operations is the effect of the peace proposals on the 
psychology of the German soldiers. -From all I have heard 
to-day from people who have been listening to German con- 
versations for four years I am convinced that any delay in 
obtaining peace will create despair among many German 
soldiers. These men are panting for peace, and have no will 
for further fighting unless they have to fight as beasts at bay 
will fight. They want to go back to their homes in Germany. 
That is their constant plaint, and they are ready for peace on 
any terms which will end their misery in the fields of war. 

To-day I have been with our pursuing troops far beyond 
the Scheldt Canal and the Beaurevoir line, through many 
villages into which our men have gone without a fight. Yester- 
day morning, after I had left Cambrai on a lorry driven by a 
soldier in a most respectable top-hat—he was as grave as a 
judge on the way to quarter sessions and ‘hid the twinkle in 
his eye until I chaffed him for his choice of souvenirs—it was 
reported that there were many explosions inside the city, and 
that fires were spreading. This alarming statement was an 
exaggeration, and, although some explosions were caused by 
smouldering fires near the Place du Théatre, the conflagration 
has not spread, and the city remains to-day as I saw it yester- 
day, with many streets and houses undestroyed, and with 
beautiful gardens enclosed in walls so neat and trim that when 
I stepped inside and saw their flower-beds and their fruit-trees 
it seemed to me like enchantment beyond the ruin through 

which we have waded in four years of fighting. 

And to-day I had a similar feeling when I went beyond the 
battle zone and came for the first time into undestroyed villages 
where there were real roofs on upstanding houses and walls 
with neat red bricks unpierced by monstrous shell-holes, and 
shops and schools and market-places just as in French villages 
behind our lines and beyond gun-range. Yet these places were 
in front of where our fighting-lines have been. and until a night 
and morning ago behind the German lines and our way to 
them lies through a forty-mile belt of desolation, where no 
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village is standing nor any house, nor any wall, nor any shed, 
but all is flung into an obscene chaos of ruin. I drove through 
those forty miles this morning—the whole depth of our advance 
since August 8, and every mile of it was haunted by memories 
of bloody fighting, and every landmark of broken brickwork 
or dead trees or twisted iron was a place where men of ours 
have done heroic and deadly things. 

It was when going through Aubencheul and Villers-Outreaux, 
beyond the great canal which our men crossed a famous 
Sunday ago, and through the Beaurevoir line, with its belts 
of rusty wire which they stormed in their last big battle, that 
I saw fresh tracks of strife an@ the relics that always tell one 
that only a day or two have passed since war was here. Along 
that road, in ditches on either side, lay dead‘horses and over- 
turned gun-limbers and smashed guns. I have never seen a 
road so strewn with dead beasts, not even the Menin road in 
Flanders. Every yard along the why shell-holes had pungtured 
the banks on either side, and artillery teams, driving at the 
gallop towards Villers-Outreaux, had been slashed by fire. It 
was the way of the German retreat and a way of horror. 

Villers-Outreaux was the place which the Welshmen attacked 
in pitch-darkness two nights ago, when they closed in upon 
the German garrison and fought their machine-gunners and 
then stormed the village from end to end, taking many prisoners. 
Our side of it was damaged in the usual way by shelling, and 
walls were smashed to rubbish-heaps, but the centre of the 
village, which is a large place, was hardly touched,:and the 
buildings round its old market-place were unscarred by battle. 

Beyond that village there was clean country, with fields 
ploughed after harvest, and smooth roads and little towns like 
Malincourt and Walincourt and Selvigny, which were quite 
unscathed by war and beautiful to see by eyes tired to death 
of ruin. They had whitewashed walls and red-tiled roofs, and 
the mairies stand solid and square near the market-places, and 
the Ecole Communale, the public school of the hamlet, has 
unbroken walls and windows. 

Truly it was wonderful to see such places beyond that forty 
miles of misery, but more astonishing was it to find the inhabi- 
tants of the villages still in their houses and shops, still smiling 
after four years of agony in the enemy’s hands. They stood 


in little groups staring with joyful eyes at the passing of British 
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soldiers and British transport soldiers, of the Welsh Dragon, 
which still has its tail up, though it has travelled far since crossing 
the Ancre in August last. The women surrounded any soldier 
who could speak a little French, and poured out their gratitude 
for this deliverance. One man stood on the step of my car, 
taking off his hat, and bowing and shaking hands with an 
excited courtesy. ‘“‘ Ah, monsieur,” he said, “ you cannot 
understand what it means to us after four years of suffering. 
Your soldiers have fed us, and we needed food, but best of all 
is the gift of liberty.” 

At Selvigny, where there are more than 500 civilians, I 
chatted with many of the women and children and with elderly 
men who had not been taken away like all male civilians between 
sixteen and sixty, whom the Germans had driven before them 
on their retreat. These people told me many tragic things— 
the tragedy of small, nagging things, which every day, in 
hostile hands, had fretted*their spirit and their pride. The 
Germans had robbed them of everything in their farms and 
houses. ‘They had stolen their linen and their window-curtains, 
they had killed their fowls, and they had made them pay fines— 
1700 francs at Selvigny—for not producing enough eggs. They 
requisitioned their butter and their milk and their vegetables, 
and they would have starved, or nearly starved, if it had not 
been for the International Relief Committee. 

Stores came every fifteen days, but even then the Germans 
laid hands on some of the supplies, such as lard and any kind 
of fat. ‘* Were you really hungry ?” I asked a woman who 
was packing some things into a perambulator before leaving 
for a safer place, and she said in French (which is better than 
English for this phrase): ‘*‘ There was too much for death, 
but not enough for life.” She passed her hand over her face, 
smiling a little at her own words, and said: ‘‘ You will not 
find us looking fat.”” And truly she and the other women had 
a pinched look with sharp cheek-bones and pale skin tightly 
drawn. | 

Their memories went back to old things of horror in the 
first days of their captivity four years ago At Crévecceur, 
when English soldiers retreated there, they fastencd a steel 
chain across the road to check the pursuit of the German 
cavalry, and when the enemy arrived they accused civilians 
of having done this, and eighteen of them were shot. The 
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curé of Malincourt, so one man told me, though I cannot 
believe him without further evidence, was shot for giving _ hot 
soup to a wounded Englishman. 

A number of English soldiers were cut off during the retreat, 
and stayed with these French people, working as their servants, 
but when this was discovered by the Germans they made the 
men kneel in a ditch, and a firing-party was brought up, and 
they were killed. Even the people who harboured them were 
punished and sent into Germany to forced labour. Those are 
old stories in the first days of terror. 

Since then these people say the Germans behaved well 
enough and did not commit any atrocities, and some of them 
were kind and polite, though many were hard and arrogant. 
So it went on until the last few days, when before the British 
advance the garrison of Selvigny and these other villages did 
brutal things by order or without order. They told inhabi. 
tants that the English were coming and that they must fly, 
but when the civilians refused to go, crying out “ No, no, we 
will stay, nothing will make us go,” they were ordered down 
into their cellars in case they were bombarded. And when 
they were there the German soldiers pillaged upstairs and 
smashed their furniture and their ornaments, and rummaged 
about their private things searching for souvenirs and booty 
that could be carried easily. 

The curé of Selvigny, with whom I had a long talk this 
morning, told me other things more tragic. I found him in 
his kitchen surrounded with women who were helping him to 
arrange the evacuation of their children and old people, and 
as he told me his story they listened and broke in now and 
then to add some detail which he had forgotten, to raise their 
hands and say, “‘ Yes, the brutes did that to us.” 

I had already heard of one thing that happened two days 
ago in Selvigny, but I was glad to hear it at first hand from 
this old priest, who, by great courage and cunning, had saved 
his church from destruction, the red-brick church which I saw 
through his window as we were talking. 

“I knew they meant to destroy it,” he said, “ because I 
saw German soldiers put bombs at each corner of the tower 
and carry up cases of explosives into the loft. Then I saw 
them fix wires across the little cemetery, and I knew that 
unless the English came quickly my dear church would ke 
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blown up. But the night before they came I crept out and 
searched for the wires, and by good luck found them without 
being seen. I cut them, and then came back feeling very 
joyful and yet a little afraid lest my trick should be discovered.”’ 

He told me of the suffering of his people, but said this was 
due largely to the condition of war, and no protest could be 
made for what was the inevitable misery of war. 

What angered him, what seemed to him useless and incredible 
cruelty, was that by the German High Command all the 
machines by which these people earned their livelihood in time 
of peace were destroyed. At Selvigny, Walincourt, and other 
villages all around the people make embroidery and tulle, and 
for this work have delicate and expensive machines, those at 
Selvigny costing 50,000 francs. French inhabitants from the 
district of the Somme were ordered to break the machines 
which their poor owners would not do, even though they died 
for their refusal, and this destruction was carried out before 
their eyes as part of the general scheme to destroy French 
industries. 

The curé took away some of the delicate parts of machinery 
and hid them, but this was discovered and he was fined 100 
marks, and the machinery was broken up and scattered outside 
his doors. Some time afterwards a Bavarian priest came to 
the village and was lodged by the curé, and because he could 
speak no French the old curé wrote down in Latin the thing 
that had been done to kill the handicraft of his people. The 
Bavarian priest read the words and made no kind of answer, 
but was very much confused. 

All these villagers told me to-day that the German soldiers 
are enraged with their Government for having caused them 
so much misery, and are especially savage with those they call 
the capitalists, whose blood they promise to shed. “‘ As sure 
as the rising of the sun,” said one French villager, “‘ there will 
be revolution in Germany after the war.” 

And all these people agree in saying that the German soldiers 
are suffering grievously from lack of food, especially during 
the last two months, and that they are glad even to go into the 
front line in.spite of all their fears because there they are better 
fed than when in rest. Prisoners taken in recent fighting by 
our 66th Division near Cambrai were surprised that. they should 
have been attacked on what they believed was the eve of peace. 
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One of their officers said: ‘‘ Peace will be signed at six o’clock 
to-night,” and they all thought that the German proposal 
would be accepted instantly by the Allies. 


OcTOBER 11] 


THE enemy is attempting to delay our pursuit by rear-guard 
screens, in order, I believe, to gain time for an orderly and 
wide retreat, and his resistance is stiffening north-east of 
Cambrai. At some points his retreat has been disorderly east- 
wards from Cambrai. 

When he was hustled out of that city two mornings ago, 
and when our cavalry patrols came astride the Le Cateau— 
Cambrai road, with the 6th Division pressing close to Le 
Cateau itself, the German plan of retirement, which became 
inevitable as soon as our heroic men stormed their way across 
the Scheldt Canal and left the Hindenburg line far behind them, 
as an ironical comment on “ invincible defences,” was violently 
“disturbed. 

The German High Command ha in my opinion, drawn up 
a secret scheme of retreat which included ruthless destruction 
in their wake. All churches, like that at Selvigny, where 
yesterday I saw the bombs and explosive charges made useless 
by the courage of the old priest who cut the wires, were to be 
blown up. All bridges were to be mined, and craters were to 
be made in the roads—at Selvigny four Germans left to do 
this work were blown to bits in the explosion—in order to stop 
Tanks and armoured cars, and everything of use to Germany 
in her last ditches of defence was to be pas up and taken 
away. 

At Caudry, which fell into our hands yesterday with 2500 
civilians, there was a German detraining point, and British 
prisoners of war are said to have been employed in transferring 
large stores of food, ammunition, hospital tents, and other 
material, including French pumps and pump handles, and any 
metal-work left among the villages. 

There seem to have been elaborate preparations to destroy 
the whole area around Caudry, Lesdins, Esnes, and all the 
towns and hamlets north and south and east of Cambrai. Our 
men were too quick for them, and that country as far east as 
Le Cateau is undestroyed, in our hands, and many poor people 
have been liberated from the enemy, including 4000 at Bohain. . 
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So by our rapid pursuit the German retreat was for a time 
thrown into some confusion, and our airmen flying low over 
their Rickmarschstrasse—roads of retreat—got back sometimes 
with descriptions of wild stampedes. | 

Along these roads eastwards through Bazual, Mazinchien, 
Catillon, Wassigny, and scores of other villages, there were 
surging tides of traffic, guns, wagons, farm carts and all kinds 
of transport struggling slowly along, through retreating troops 
and streams of French civilians driven away from their homes. 
Sometimes this traffic gets blocked at cross-roads, wagons lose 
their wheels and are abandoned in ditches, carts piled high 
with heavy weights break down and hold up the tide. There 
is confusion and disorder on some roads, say our flying men, 
and they do their best to add to the fear which is marching 
with this retreating army. At Reumont and Troisvilles, before 
our cavalry swept round and captured them, our flying men 
swooped low and dropped bombs on German columns, causing. 
many casualties and panic. So they did at Le Cateau, before 
the Connaught Rangers and the Manchesters and Fusilier 
battalions closed in and entered the town, where Germans were 
still fighting this morning in the eastern outskirts. For the 
first time in this war the men of the German army know the 
terror of retreat with hostile forces hard upon their heels, 
and from now until the ending of it that terror will be with 
them. 

The Germans have the spirit of defeat. They are thinking 
only of peace, and do not care about the terms unless they 
are threatened with extermination. The news of the Kaiser's 
peace offer has thrown them still more off their mental balance, 
and if the ending does not come quickly their demoralization 
will be worse than before. A number of prisoners have sur- 
rendered to our cavalry operating east of Cambrai in the belief 
that the Armistice had already been signed. 

Men of the 8th German Division were captured without 
resistance because, it is reported, they had received the Kaiser's 
telegram announcing something like consent to President 
Wilson’s propositions. Men of the 2nd German Cyclist Brigade 
went to sleep at Fresnoy with these dreams of peace, and were 
made prisoners while sleeping. It is difficult to imagine what 
will happen to the mental state of these war-weary men if 
war still goes on for any length of time. I think they will not 
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_ have any. flaming loyalty to the Kaiser and his generals, who 


are feeding them with hope of getting home again. 

Our cavalry and cyclist patrols are doing gallant and useful 
work, and our infantry is now drawing near the crossings of 
the River Selle, which is the southern defence of Valenciennes, 
where the enemy’s main hnes of communication from Lille, 
Tournai, and all his northern armies are centred. This threat 
of ours is a most mortal menace, and it is clear that he will 
fight desperately to hold this line. 


- Il 
THE CROSSING OF THE SELLE 


OcTOBER 18 


In order to cover its retreat and to prevent our forcing the 
pace too hard along those crowded roads where his transport 
is strung back in twisted knots of traffic, slashed by our gun- 
fire and harassed by our flying men, the German command 
ordered their rear-guard troops to hold out to the death on 
the River Selle, east of Cambrai, and there during the last 
two days our men have been trying to force the passage to 
the farther bank. 

This River Selle does not look important on the map, and 
its name is unfamiliar, but for the enemy it was a strong defen- 
sive position, because its banks are cut very sharply down to 
the stream, 20 feet wide and 5 feet deep, which winds round 
the villages of Solesmes, Briastre, Neuvilly, Le Cateau, St.- 
Benin, and St.-Souplet, each one of these places having a 
machine-gun fortress. The Germans held this line in strength, 
with field-artillery supporting them, and all advantages of 
ground were on their side, because our men had to attack down 
a glacis swept by their fire, and make bridges over the river 
below before they could storm the heights beyond. 

This feat was done by the extreme valour of men belonging 
to English, Scottish, and New Zealand units. Among the 
English troops were West Ridings and East Yorks, Lancashire 
Fusiliers and Manchesters. Some of these men had fought 
their way towards the river by a series of small battles, very 
fierce while they lasted, in and around the villages of Clary, 
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Caudry, and Bertry, where the Fort Garry Horse worked with 
them. 

The Scottish Rifles and Queen’s of the 38rd Division marched 
fifteen miles and fought twelve before reaching the River Selle. 
They passed through Welsh troops, who have won high honour 
by their long progress and terrific staying power, and took 
Clary after a sharp battle at nine o’clock on the morning of 
October 8. Here a number of civilians were in the cellars, and 
their priest, like that other one at-Selvigny whose narrative 
I have recorded, saved his church by cutting the wires before 
the retreating Germans could touch off their explosive charges. 

The Scottish Rifles, Queen’s, and Cameronians of the 83rd 
Division reached Bertry at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the neighbouring village of Troisvilles, which had been captured 
by our Dragoon Guards, with Canadian Horse. With assist- 
ance from the cavalry they then pushed on to Neuvilly and 
the banks of the River Selle. Here they realized the deadly 
nature of the ground ahead of them, where that wide mbbon 
of water curled beneath sharp-cut banks, upon which the enemy 
was in strength with massed machine-guns. For a time they 
could do nothing in face of that fire, but they had orders to get 
across, and they set about the job, like many comrades north 
and south of them faced with the same problem. The river 
was strewn with tree-trunks cut down by the Germans, and 
some of the men got across by creeping out on these logs among 
floating brushwood, and others waded across up to their necks 
in water, but they had to come back because of the hail of 
machine-gun bullets. 

In the night, between dusk and dawn, they made bridges 
between Montigny and Neuvilly, covered by the Worcesters 
of the 33rd Division, and yesterday morning the Argyll and 
Sutherlands and others stormed the passage of the Selle, and 
fought their way up to the heights on the farther banks, 
and had desperate fighting on the railway between Amerval 
and Neuvilly, in the German main line of resistance. The 
Germans fought hard and bravely, especially the men of their 
5th Cyclist Brigade and 34th Reserve Division from Metz. 

Farther north, above Neuvilly, Lancashire Fusiliers, Man- 
chesters, and West Ridings of the 17th Division had succeeded 
in crossing the stream by wading and log-crawling under the 
frightful sweep of bullets, and found many Germans in a 
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camouflaged trench on the other bank. They cut their way 
through, smashing down the new wire, and went on 800 yards 
to the railway, killing many of the enemy and taking nearly 
fifty prisoners. . 

A little farther north still the East Vorkshires of the 37th 
Division, who had crossed the river the day before, had to come 
back as best they could under fierce counter-attacks, and 
yesterday morning, with Manchesters, made the crossing again. 
Sappers made bridges while they waited, bridges of ‘a frail 
kind and insecure because the bridge-builders were working 
under fire, which spoilt a good job, and these sappers actually 
held them firm as they stood in the water, while the infantry 
went across. They had desperate fighting along the railway 
and in the village of Neuvilly, where the Germans had made 
a machine-gun post in every house, and had machine-guns 
firing out of the windows and from the roofs of buildings, and 
the tower of the church. 

The New-Zealanders at this time were fighting their way 
to Briastre, on the river bank below the high ground on the 
other side called Bellevue, from which the enemy could see 
every movement they made. These New-Zealanders had 
already been fighting for days, since their marvellous capture 
of Welsh Ridge and La Vacquerie on October 2 and 38, and 
their capture of Lesdins and Esnes on October 6, where the 
New Zealand Rifles and a Canterbury battalion fired their 
Lewis guns from their hips, captured many prisoners, and 
repu.sed the counter-attacks which the enemy made with a 
captured Tank of ours. 

That was a battle of Tanks, and one of ours charged a 
German-British Tank, outflanked it, and poured in a broadside 
which blew it to bits. The New-Zealanders went on again to 
the villages of Beauvois and Fontaine and Viesly (whence our 
line ran to St.-Hilaire and Avesnes, taken by the Guards and 
24th Division), driving the enemy before them, and on October 
11 took Briastre, on the River Selle, where they found 170 
starving civilians crouching in their cellars, including an old 
woman of eighty-two. These poor people were unable to get 
out because of the barrage, and were in a most pitiable state. 
Yesterday the New-Zealanders forced the passage of the river 
and fought their way up to the heights of Bellevue and are 
fighting there now, | 
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Amidst all this fighting and beyond it, there is another 
drama of a most strange and pitiful kind. It is the tragedy 
of those French civilians whom our men are now meeting as 
they capture village after village, where these old people and 
young women and children are waiting in their cellars for 
deliverance, hearing the approach of the battle, the louder 
noise of our guns, the crash of shells above them, the deadly 
rattle of machine-gun fire down their streets, at last cheers or 
the tramp of our men. On the roadsides and in the villages 
just taken I meet these people and talk with them, and the look 
of them and the things they say—such tragic and passionate 
things, such simple and frightful things—reveal the world of 
agony in human hearts divided from us for four years by 
German lines, and now coming through to us as that barrier 
is broken. Yesterday I met many of them on a far journey 
through those places which our men have just captured, and 
in one town—for Bohain is more.than a village—where the 
enemy is still close outside the walls. 

A long street straggled past mean houses into the centre of 
the town, where there were factories and factory chimneys and 
big warehouses and a tall red-brick church. It was in this 
long street that I met the first group of civilians, though I had 
seen women and children, through cottage windows and stand- 
ing in their doorways, and was startled by their starving look 
and the waxen pallor of their faces. Three men came and 
spoke to me, one a handsome middle-aged man with a spade 
beard and a distinguished way of speech, the second a little 
old gnome-like man of seventy or so, with a rugged, labourer’s 
face, and the third a tall man with a short black beard and 
high cheek-bones and a queer light in his eyes. It was the 
man with the spade beard who spoke first and fastest. He 
took my hand and said : 

“* You are an English soldier ; come and see what the Germans 
have done in Bohain. Go round these streets and speak to 
our women. Go to our town hall, which cost great sums of 
money, and see how, before they left, they blew it up and 
burnt it to the ground. Go to our factories, which were filled 
with machinery by which our people earned their bread befor 
the war, and you will see that they have left nothing ; not 
one bar of iron, not one little wheel; nothing, nothing. Tel! 
your soldiers and your people that the Germans are devils 
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bandits, brigands, pigs, and brutes. Tell them-how they made 
your prisoners suffer; how they starved them so that they 
dropped dead as they walked.” 

He pointed to a little field through a gap in the red-brick 
houses, and said: “* There are graves of English soldiers who 
starved to death in Bohain.”’ He pointed to the doorway close 
to us, and said: “Outside that, house I saw one of your men 
drop down dead from hunger.”’ 

~** Oh, my dear sir,” said the little old man, “ the suffering 
of your English soldiers was very bad. They came in so strong 
and big, and gradually we watched them weaken until they 
were too weak to stand, and they were just living skeletons. 
Our women tried to give them food, though they had not 


. enough themselves, and were struck and fined and put in prison 


for sparing a little of their bread.” 

I spoke to some girls standing in a doorway, pretty girls 
and very neat and clean, but with that dreadful waxen pallor 
which belonged to all people in Bohain. They laughed and 
wept as they talked to me, and both the laughter and their 
tears came from weakness, because they had had no food, not 
even one little bit of bread, for several days, and were starving 
still. They told me that the Germans had shelled Bohain 
just before I came in, and had killed one girl and a man, and 
that the night before they had fired gas-shells and poisoned — 
four people so that they had died. 

One girl told me the strangest thing. ‘‘ When the English 
were drawing near to Bohain,” she said, “all the German 
soldiers began to laugh and shout. Some of them called out 
to me: ‘ The English will soon be here. They are a ready at 
Fremont. Bravo! The war will soon be over.’ They had 
only one thought, monsieur. It was to get taken prisoner by 
the English so that they should have good food, for they are 
starving and never get enough to eat, and they want the war 
to be over quickly and do not mind how.” 
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THE LAST BATTLE OF FLANDERS 


OcTOBER 14 


THERE is no sign of an impending armistice on the Western 
Front this morning, and the only hint of its possibility was in 
the speech of German prisoners brought down by Allied troops 
in the new attack launched this morning in Flanders. 

It was an international battle up there, between Menin and 
the coast, and above all it was the Belgians’ day out, and once 
again the Belgian army was in the field inspired with an ambi- 
tion to advance into their own country and to be the first to 
carry tidings of liberation to their people. 

The first advance in Flanders had been made on September 28 
when our Second Army attacked without preliminary bombard- 
ment on a front of four and a half miles south of the Ypres— 
Zonnebeke road. The 14th, 35th, 29th, and 9th Divisions 
delivered the initial assault, supported in later stages of the 
battle by the 41st and 36th Divisions. On the left the Belgian 
army attacked as far north as Dixmude. The enemy had been 
holding his position thinly, and by the end of the day we had 
driven him far afield and had captured Kortevilde, Zand- 
voorde, and Becelaere. 

To me, a spectator of to-day’s drama, which is intensified 
in interest because of the peace proposals, which promise a 
swift ending to this war, it was strange to be in Flanders again 
after following the campaign down south by Cambrai and St.- 
Quentin. I had an idea then that I should never see Flemish 
battlefields again under fire, but this morning I went out 
through Ypres, as on so many days last year, and saw again 
those ruins which are built into the fabric of our. history and 
of our most tragic memories in this war, and went across those 
frightful fields up through Potije and Zonnebeke, past Inverness 
Copse and Glencorse Wood, up to Broodseinde and the crest 
of Passchendaele, still littered with the wreckage of those 
German pill-boxes for which our men fought so desperately, 
and still pitted with those shell-holes and craters over which 
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our men stumbled in bogs and lakes on their way to the high 
ridges. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when one could not put one’s 
nose into Ypres or out of it without having a German 5-9 burst 
extremely close, and when there was fierce and terrible harassing 
fire over all this vast belt of country beyond Ypres, and when 


-our gunners below the railway embankment at Zonnebeke and 


in bog-holes below Abraham Heights and Passchendaele were 
always being searched for by high explosives. To-day, after 
the German retreat, this country has lost its menace, and there 
are few new shell-craters among the old ones, and there is 
traffic up the roads, where men used to walk in single file only 
under the cover of night and then were in danger of death. 
But they are the same old roads in the same old Flanders mud, 
and it was an astonishing sight to-day to see our tide of war 
streaming along those tracks, a great army on the move, across 
that ravaged land where there is no living tree in the charred 
stumps of woods, and one wide vista of infernal chaos. 

The scene around Passchendaele and along the whole sweep 
of ridges for many miles is the worst in the world, except the 
way to Bapaume, and in its old solitude it haunted one’s soul 
with its foul aspect. But to-day it was redeemed by masses 
of men marching and riding blithely through it, and going 
forward to the flats, elated by a sense of victory, certain victory 
now, of which nothing can rob them, and peace not far away. 
Belgian and French and British gunners shared the roads with 
their limbers and transport. 

Our flying men and anti-aircraft gunners had their camps 
among Belgian camps, where men with tasselled caps exchanged 
cigarettes with them, and waved hands to them, and shouted 
out “ All goes well’’ as fresh batches of German prisoners 
came down the boggy tracks. Belgian ambulances and Red 
Cross cars, like those which, years ago, I passed when Dixmude 
was in flames, were established near old German pill-boxes, 
for which English and Scottish and Irish soldiers fought terrible 
battles not long ago. 

French troops were marching forward to drive farther into 
the German lines, and they had the hard look of men who have 
been through all the worst of the war, and now go to claim 
their victory. “‘ How far to the front?’ asked a French 
colonel, leaning forward in his saddle as he passed me; and I 
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said, “I don’t know, mon colonel. Things move so quickly 
nowadays, and I hear that our men are going on now before 
Ledeghem.”’ ‘“‘ Nous les aurons,” laughed a gunner perched 
on a heavy howitzer, crawling up the road; “ we shall have 
them—before they make this Peace.” 

The troops moved forward in an endless tide, a marvellous 
sight as one saw their columns winding away over this barren 
land like a long snake in the far distance. Down below there 
was Roulers, where the French were fighting. Its church spire 
tapered above the trees, which were beyond the zone of the 
all-destroying fire. To the right were Ledeghem, from which 
Scottish battalions of the 9th Division attacked to-day, and’ 
Moorseele, where the 29th and 36th Divisions were engaged. 
There was astonishing little shell-fire after the first bombard. 
ment, and having heard the tumult of great gun-fire in this 
country day after day and month after month last year, I 
was astounded by the absence of this noise, and by the uncanny 
quietude down there in the slopes. . 

Behind me were some big howitzers of ours, enormous brutes. 
which lifted up their throats and bellowed every minute or two, 
so that one’s scalp seemed to be lifted by the concussion, and 
some of our field-batteries below Ledeghem were hard at work ; 
but it was nothing, nothing at all, in comparison with the 
bombardments that used to continue here for days, when 
2000 guns of ours used to open fire in the mists of dawn. The 
Allied troops were working round those Flemish villages and 
towns in the low country, silently, and what defence the enemy 
put up was all by machine-gun fire from the railway embank- 
ments, concrete shelters, and strong points hidden in the 
trees. 

Their wounded and our wounded came back together. In 
several ambulances I saw Germans, French, Belgians, English, 
and Scottish soldiers mixed up as they had been picked up 
from advanced stations. Slogging slowly through the muddy 
tracks came the walking wounded, German soldiers without 
escort stumbling stiffly along as though weighed down by their 
heavy helmets amidst groups of Belgians with bandaged faces 
and arms, their coats cut away, leaving them bare on one side 
from shoulder to waist. 

Groups of Jocks of the 9th Division lightly hit supported 
each other or sat down in the mud together for a rest on the 
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way back to the casualty clearing-stations, or discussed their 
fighting with the troops who had been on their right by Moor- 
seele and down to Gheluwe. 

It. was all the same tale they told. The enemy had put up 
a fight with his machine-guns and then surrendered. Scots, 
with Belgians on their left, had gone fast, smashing through 
first the line of German resistance north of Ledeghem to St.- 
Pieter, and getting on to high ground west of Winkel-St.-Eloi, 
with Belgians going grandly on. their left and coming forward 
all the time. Troops fighting on the outskirts of Moorseele, 
where the Germans of the 1st Bavarian Reserve Division had 
fought hard against them, had strong opposition, but they had 
taken over 100 prisoners from that place already ; and, alto- 
. gether, with their English and Scottish comrades of their corps, 
at least 600, as I counted roughly for myself, seeing them come 
back. 

The chief characteristic of this morning’s fighting, as far as 
our men were engaged, was the strength with which the enemy 
held his front line. During most of the recent battles he has 
defended his front line lightly, relying upon his “ main line of 
resistance ”’ farther back. But this time, expecting our attack, 
he manned his front line quickly, and orders were given to his 
men to hold on to the death. Many of them fought with 
extreme courage, and opposite the northern portion of our 
front their machine-guns rushed through our barrage to meet 
our men in the open. Among those who did so were men 
of the Ist Bavarian Reserve Infantry Division, who fought 
desperately between Ledeghem and the Kazelberg. Their 
support battalion was to have manned the second line on the 
Menin—Roulers railway, but our men were too quick for them 
and got there first. 

This strength in the front line was general along our length 
of attack, and it was not until that was broken that our troops 
could get forward more easily towards the River Heule, near 
Courtrai, where they are confronted by a stream 11 feet wide, 
held as a defensive line by the enemy. In some places the 
German soldiers did not fight well, and one of their officers 
remarked : “‘ What can you expect, when they a forward to 
an armistice in two or three days ? ” 

One German officer came over, very anaitig dressed, and 
said he was wearing his peace clothes. The 6th Cavalry 
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Division, which suffered very heavily in the Cambrai fighting, 
is engaged on this northern front, and, in spite of their losses 
in prisoners, are called “‘ The war prolongers ”’ by the German 
line regiments, on account of their moral, or Stimmung, as they 
call it. 

Some of our troops of the 34th and 30th Divisions, attack- 
ing farther south this morning along the line of the Lys, met 
some resistance in the front line, in the neighbourhood of 
Wervicq, which I saw burning from the heights of Passchen- 
daele, a long streamer of smoke spreading across the country- 
side. There was a steady sweep of machine-gun fire on them 
from the other side of the Lys, and it was not an easy way 
along. 

There are as yet no certain numbers of prisoners, but I reckon 
them as about a thousand up to midday, judging from those 
I saw under escort. Most of them were certain that an armistice 
would be arranged within a few days, and were rejoiced at 
the prospect of peace. When some of them were told, “ That 
means that Germany is utterly defeated and lost,” they said, 
“That does not matter so long as we get Peace, for otherwise 
we shall be in a worse state.”’ 

There was a group of sixteen officers in one batch, and I 
noticed how smartly they saluted, and it seemed to me with 
them, as with those at Cambrai, that it was the salute of men 
to their victors, for never in the old days were they as punc- 
tilious as this. 

I do not know the exact success of our French Allies on our 
left, but it is reported that they are all round Roulers, which 
they are not entering yet because of explosions, and that they 
are making good progress. I know that the Belgians have 
taken many prisoners, because I saw them escorting them back 
and counting their birds in the cages. For the Belgians, above 
all, it is a day of hope, because they see before them as a 
beckoning finger in the mists the belfry of Bruges, and, as I 
have said, they are on their way home. | 
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THE battle in Flanders, which began yesterday morning and 
is continuing to-day in the direction of Thourout and Courtrai, 
is being fought by combined Belgian, French, and British 
armies under the supreme command of King Albert. Our 
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Second Army, under General Sir Herbert Plumer, is on the 
right of this group of armies, with the Belgians on the left 
between Roulers and Menin, and the French are in the centre 
around Roulers itself, which they had the honour of taking in 
touch with the Belgians, again south of Thourout. 

This international action gained important success along the 
whole line of attack, and it is interesting that in number of 
prisoners the captures were almost exactly the same for the 
troops of each nation, amounting to about 4000 yesterday 
under each flag—that is, to some 12,000 in all. Our exact 
number of prisoners counted yesterday on the Second Army 
front was 181 officers and 3592 men, not counting wonneey 
Our own troops also captured some 50 guns. 

Yesterday I went into the French area, and while the oe 
was in progress stood by the French officers who were watching 
its progress, as far as any clue could be had through the screen 
of wet mist. A French officer, observing from a pile of ruin, 
offered me a light from his cigarette, and, pointing to gun- 
flashes round Roulers, said, “‘ We are getting on. If all goes 
well we shall soon have half Belgium. If the enemy does not 
get out we shall drive him out.”’ 

It is certain that the enemy did not mean to get out yester- 
day without a heavy fight for it. I have already told in my 
previous message how on our line of attack he held his front 
far more strongly than usual, putting his weight of men there | 
rather than in a main line of resistance farther hack. It was 
the same on the Belgian and French front. There was severe 
fighting before the German front lines could be broken round 
Roulers, Winkel-St.-Eloi, and other places, with Flemish names 
hard to write and to say, between Roulers and Thourout. 

All this country between the Flanders ridges is in the flats 
cut up by small canals and hedges and ditches and avenues 
of tall poplar-trees, and the enemy had made use of these 
natural features for defensive purposes. His machine-gunners 
lined the ditches under cover of the hedges, and had cut down 
many of the poplars to make barricades of tree-trunks across 
the roads, and had smashed the bridges and the canals. There 
were also many pill-boxes, exactly similar to those concrete 
shelters below Passchendaele and Pilkem, which our men found 
such hard nuts to crack in the battles of Flanders last year. 

The German pee gener driven from their ditches and 
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routed out of the pill-boxes, then fell back into the villages, 
and used little Flemish houses with red-tiled roofs as machine. 
gun fortresses, from which they fired at close range when 
Belgian, French, and British soldiers forced their way into 
the streets. 

So it was at Roulers, which the French saeeisa yesterday 
morning, and at Winkel-St.-Eloi, captured by the Belgians, 
with Scottish battalions of the 9th Division on their right. 
One by one the German machine-guns were silenced, and 
German garrisons surrendered when they found themselves cut 
off and hopeless. Then from below the houses there came up 
other people, strange to see in bullet-swept streets. Old women 
came up out of their cellars, trembling and crying out to the 
Belgians and French searching their houses for living Germans 
over the bodies of the dead. Men in peasant clothes, haggard 
and pale under their beards, shouted out hoarse words of 
welcome and said, ‘‘ We are saved! ”’ 

I saw three of these men from Roulers marching back with 
some soldiers to give any information they had which might 
be useful to us, but the old women stayed on to make coffee 
for a few of their rescuers. 

The German prisoners came back in big batches, slouching 
through the mud and staring with curious eyes at the tide of 
our traffic of men and guns surging up over those frightful 
fields where dead trees stick up like gallows out of the ooze 
and slime. Many of them had fought bravely and desperately. 
Some of them had not fought at all. Some of.the machine- 
gunners of the 39th German Division on our front surrendered 
without firing a shot. Some officers put up their hands when 
they saw their men would not fight, and said, “* All is lost.” 

One body of our men captured 9 officers and 304 men when 
their own strength at this place, near Wervicq, was only 420 
and their casualties 16. 

The German soldiers seemed to know everything about 
recent events, and their constant refrain was, ‘““We want 
Peace.” They are persuaded that everything is over, and 
asked whether the Armistice would be signed to-night. The 
Kaiser must go, they said, and when asked about the Crown 
Prince, shrugged their shoulders and said, ** The Crown Prince 
does not count. Nobody will bother about him.’ Some of 
them even made jokes about the fate of Germany, and when 
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some of us said, ‘‘ What about ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’ ? ” 
they said, “ Now Germany is the under-dog.”’ 

This morning the advance of the ‘“‘ Groupement des Armées de 
Flandre,” as King Albert’s group of armies is called, continued 
all along the line, the French and Belgians going forward closer 
to Thourout, and the British striking closer to Courtrai and 
Comines. Some of our infantry have crossed the Lys Canal 
_ below Comines, near Warneton, and others are driving slowly 
forward in touch with the retreating rear-guards. Our men 
are working without the help of Tanks, which would find bad 
country to cross in this low and swampy ground, but the 
French have many of their own Tanks, which have been of 
great service to the infantry. The light Renauds of the French 
Tank Corps cruised forward like destroyers and struck terror 
among the German machine-gunners, whose emplacements were 
outflanked by them. 

There is hardly any need for me to point out the significance 
of this new campaign. A glance at the map will explain it 
more than many words. Our combined advance has already 
become a threat to the Germans on the coast between Nieuport 
and Ostend, so that they must withdraw from the narrow 
corridor or have the door slammed upon them. Farther south 
our advance towards Courtrai puts the enemy into a deep 
pocket at Lille and the great manufacturing suburbs of Tour- 
coing and Roubaix, while south again Douai is almost encircled, 
now that our men are north of it at Flers and south of it beyond 
Cambrai. All this northern part of France and Belgium is, 
therefore, unsafe for the enemy, and if he does not withdraw 
as quickly as can be he may be caught, not in one trap, but 
in several, with losses in men and material which will increase 
the ruin of his armies. 

That is the military side of things, but I confess that now 
I am more interested in the psychology of those last reserves 
of the German armies in the field, who find themselves a rear- 
guard of despair, the last counters in the dreadful gamble 
for world-power which was played by their Emperor and 
chiefs and lost legions, whose only chance of escape is by 
surrender. 

There is no doubt that they are clinging for the moment to 
the hope of an armistice which will end their misery. It is 
due to queer things working in the brains of these men that 
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when a French colonel entered Roulers he found some German 
soldiers sitting round a piano in a cellar with Flemish peasants 
singing—of all songs—‘‘ La Marseillaise.”’ 


OcTOBER 16 


Up in Flanders, where the war began—began at least for us 
and the French after the gates of Belgium had been smashed 
wide open by the invading army—there is now a movement 
of massed armies towards the end of the war. 

By the steady pressure of Belgian, French, and British troops 
under the command of King Albert the Germans are being 
driven back from places which were on their main lines of 
communication between the coast and their centre, and now 
being lost to them are like open doors into their back parlours. 
The Belgian cavalry to-day are reported to be working round 
Thielt, sixteen miles from Ghent. French entered Lichtervelde 
this morning and their patrols are about Thourout, ten miles 
from Bruges. Ostend is almost within sight. 

Knowing his inevitable withdrawal is at hand from this 
weste'n part. of Belgium, the Germans are not inclined to give 
battle here on a big scale, and their rear-guards are being 
sacrificed to gain time for the main retreat. 

Farther south, where our own Second Army troops are 
fighting on the right of the Belgians and French in this “‘ Group 
of the Armies of Flanders’? commanded by the Belgian King, 
the enemy is gradually finding himself in the far-flung loop of 
attack which by our capture of the outskirts of Courtrai last 
night, following our steady advance north and east of Camhrai 
and Douai, which was entered by our 8th Division, is gradually 
encircling a large territory of Northern France, containing the 
great textile and manufacturing cities of Lille, Tourcoing, and 
Roubaix, from which so much of the wealth of France flowed 
in time of peace. 

This morning, at various points in that wide half-circle, our 
troops of the 34th and 30th Divisions tightened its loop and 
drew it closer to those cities. They crossed the canal south 
of Menin by the fine gallantry of some Engineers who bridged 
the canal during the night, and so penetrated the town of 
Halluin, three miles north of Tourcoing. the enormous suburb 
of Lille itself. Menin was entered by patrols in the early 
morning, and taken by our troops without more fighting. 
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South of the canal we have gained the slopes of the high 
_ ground called the Paulbucq, 3000 yards south-east of Wervicq. 
We have pushed our line farther east from Armentiéres, and 
then go south to Pont-4-Vendin, and on the east side of the 
Haute-Deule Canal, where several villages were captured yester- 
day by the 57th and 59th Divisions, bringing us very close to 
the southern and western sides of Lille. All this means that 
we are gradually closing in upon those immense towns where 
during all the years of this war the enemy had many of his 
headquarters establishments and cowed great populations of 
civilians. 7 

In the first wild stampede of panic-stricken people when the 
enemy’s columns struck through Belgium towards the northern 
edge of France, I saw the crowds of refugees who poured down 
to Calais from Lille and its suburbs, and in those days of 
August 1914 it looked as if the world had been tipped on end 
and that nations were falling over their boundaries. They 
were the lucky ones who escaped in time. But tens of thou- 
sands were not quick enough, or by poverty were unable to 
leave, or thought the war would end so quickly that they 
could stay without much misery. 

During recent days there has been another exodus from 
Lille, Tourcoing, and Roubaix; all men and boys between 
sixteen and sixty have been driven farther back, so that when 
we take Lille they will not be there to increase the number of 
soldiers on our side or our power of labour. They are the 
forced labourers of the enemy, building new lines of defence 
. before his frontiers in case we do not grant him peace. 

But in Lille and those other towns there are large popula~ 
tions of old people and women and children, and they must 
now be dreaming of the deliverance which is at hand, and 
yearning for the days to go quick and quicker, when at last 
they shall be free of German rule, and of that nightmare of 
laws and punishments and oppressions which has worn them 
down through all these years. 

No message comes to us from those excited hearts. There 
is still a barrier of machine-guns between us and them, and it 
is only by our meetings with other people whom we have 
liberated in recent days in those villages south of Ca1brai and 
at Roulers, and in many farmsteads where our men have found’ 
them during the last day or two near Courtrai and Menin, that 
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we may guess how they are stirred by the enormous hope and 
belief that all their patience through four long years, all their 
courage, which often was at fainting-point, al] their wounds 
of pride and their lean, grey days of waiting for the war to 
end, will at last be rewarded by liberty and new life on our 
side of the line. 

Not only in Lille and its surrounding towns, but in Ghent 
and Bruges, large numbers of people must be watching the 
lights in the sky at night, seeing them come nearer as our loop 
of fire is drawn closer to them, and laughing or weeping, accord- 
ing to their mood, because the flashes of Belgian and French 
and British guns, brighter and closer each night, are messages 
to them of the rescue that is near at hand. They may have 
many days and, perhaps, weeks, to wait still, before the enemy 
makes his flight from their towns, but they know now that 
the end of their agony is not far away. 

The German Government has issued a statemen‘ that these 
people are becoming excited by the fear of bombardment. But 
we are swevping on beyond the towns, and they may fal: into 
our hands by the flight of their garrison, who must already be 
preparing to go. They are going now from the small towns 
and villages which our men took yesterday and to-day without 
hard fighting, and their fringe of machine-z,unners is with- 
drawn as soon as our men press forward, if there is time to 
escape death or capture. All along the line this is now the 
condition of our Allied drive in Flanders, and the enemy is 
engaged in a wide rear-guard action, avoiding battle except 
in places vital to the safety of his retreat. 

Prisoners taken lately deny any plan of general destruction, 
-and say that they are ordered to destroy only buildings of 
military importance. No such plea could be given in the case 
of buildings I saw destroyed immediately before the German 
retreat on the south side of Cambrai and Le Cateau, but 
Roulers is still in fair condition, and, apart from bedding and 
linen, has not been looted in so who esale a way as Cambrai 
and other places. 

Many prisoners arrive in our lines with pamphlets about the 
German proposal for an armistice, issued to them officially, and 
bidding them keep up their hearts, because the war will soon 
be over. They believe that, and if their belief totters their 
spirit also will fall into deeper depths of despair. That, I 
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think, will happen throughout their army, but whether, after 
that, they will stiffen or weaken. I cannot guess. 

_Things should move quickly in the north now that the 
French and Belgian cavalry are operating around Thourout 
and Thielt. I saw the French cavalry riding over the Flanders 
ridges, with their lances high and their steel casques wet in the 
mist, and their lean horses at the gallop as they neared the 
lines. It was a wonderful and stirring sight, for all the men 
looked fine soldiers, hard as steel, and they stared forward 
through the mists to the great adventure before them, when 


_ they should ride back through North France and Belgium with 


the German army in retreat before them. 


OcTOBER 17 


THE enemy has abandoned Lille and Tourcoing, those great 
industrial towns of Northern France which he held so long as 
his trump cards in the devil’s gamble of this war, and we are 
following him up. We have taken Lombaertzyde on the coast, 
and have captured Ostend. From one end of the line to the 
other the German armies are in retreat from great portions of 
France and Belgium, and it is a landslide of all their ambitions 
and their military power. 

To-day I have seen scenes of history of which many people 
have been dreaming through all these years of war, until at 
last they were sick with deferred hope. I have seen Belgian 
and French soldiers riding through liberated towns, cheered by 
people who have been prisoners of war in their own houses 
for all these dreary years, under hostile rule which was some- 
times cruel and always hard, so that their joy now is wonderful 
to see and makes something break in one’s heart at the sight 
of it, because one understands by these women’s faces, by the 
light in the children’s eyes, and by the tears of old, gnarled 
men, what this rescue means to them and what they have 
suffered. 

In Lille the first news of the enemy’s flight was received by 
our airmen to-day, who saw people signalling to them with 
their handkerchiefs, waving frantically to give some message. 
Our airmen guessed that it was joyful news, and could mean 
only one thing. After that a civilian came over to our lines 
and said, ‘“‘ You can go in; the enemy has gone in the night.” 
Our patrols felt forward and encountered no opposition. 
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This regaining of Lille will be the most wonderful occurrence 
since the combined offensive of the Allies on the Western 
Front in August last, and is the prize of many victories, won 
by the heroism of young officers and men and by the fine 
strategy of Marshal Foch, whose brain has been behind all 
these movements of men. One feels the horror of this war is 
lifting, and that the iron ramparts of the enemy, so strong 
against us year after year in spite of the desperate efforts of 
millions of gallant men who, dashed themselves against those 
barriers, have yielded at last, and that many gates are open 
for our men to pass through on their way to victory. 

This morning I went again over the old belt of battlefields 
out from Ypres and beyond Passchendaele, through which 
the combined Armies of Belgium, France, and Britain struggled 
and surged to keep up with their vanguards. Over the shell- 
craters and the rutted roads, sometimes axle-deep in mud, in 
slow columns of turbulent traffic poured our guns and transport 
of the three nations following up the pursuit, bringing up food 
and ammunition and men, and more men. | 

The pursuit is not a dashing charge. Men shout to each 
other in three tongues to clear the way, and ease themselves 
by furious shouts and gusts of laughter, because it is all so 
slow. But it is too fast for the enemy. Before he is ready 
to leave our men are on his heels. Our horse-artillery is firing 
along his tracks before he can escape with his heavy loads. 
His rear-guards are captured before the main body is out of 
danger. It is very slow, this pursuit, when seen from our side 
of things, but as quick as a hurrying death to masses of German 
soldiers. It quickens beyond the old deep belt of strife, for 
beyond that there are good roads, except where the Germans 
have blown great craters, and this morning I went for many 
miles through country where there are unshelled fields, where 
there are cabbage-patches, and neat farmsteads, and cottage 
gardens, and villages with red-tiled roofs, and houses with glass 
windows—unbroken glass, by all the gods !—so that it seems 
like precious jewels to eyes tired of rubbish-heaps that were 
fair towns, like Ypres. | 

At Roulers I met some French officers and men who fought 
their way into this town, a fine old Flemish town, with a tall 
belfry and a spacious market square, and many old churches 
with noble towers. The Germans did not want to leave this 
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place. They fought for it hard, girdling it with machine-guns, 
and having many field-batteries to protect it. But the French 
forced their way round on two sides, and on the third side a 
French battalion waited to get a signal that they should attack 
frontally. Some of these men were machine-gunners, who had 
marched thirty-five kilometres before reaching their line of 
attack, and then they had to wait under very fierce shell-fire, 
but at last they sprang up and went forward into Roulers. 
There was a dreadful sweep of bullets in the streets from 
German machine-guns, and one party of them, with a young 
officer I met this morning, came face to face with a field-battery 
in the street. The German gunners fired six rounds. Then 
one of them shouted out, ‘“‘ Don’t shoot; don’t shoot. I am 
an Alsatian,’’ and he made the others surrender and took his 
own lieutenant prisoner. 

As soon as the French entered, the Belgian people emerged 
from their cellars and, with cries of joy, ran towards the French 
soldiers and embraced them. One officer I met, a commandant 
and a most gallant-looking soldier, was a priest who before the 
war was canon at the cathedral of Besancon and _ professor 
at that college. ‘‘ It was the first time I had ever been embraced 
by a girl since I became a priest,” he told me, laughing, “ and 


. J said, ‘ Hallo, my little one, this will never do,’ and I pretended 


to box her ears before telling her that I had no right to her 
kiss. But after all it was a kiss of peace, and I was not really 
angry about it.” 

The Mayor came rushing up and said, “ Be careful, for God’s 
sake, this town is mined.”” And, truly enough, there were big 
charges of dynamite and trench-mortar bombs, twenty bombs 
to each frightful charge, in the belfry and under the towers 
of the other churches and at the cross-roads. But by some 
freak of carelessness, perhaps, because they had no other men, 
the German commander of Roulers had left this mining to be 
done by soldiers who did not carry out their orders, except at 
the cross-roads and under one church tower. The glorious old 
belfry of Roulers still stands. 

And all the town stands so that it is still fair to see from the 
outside, with its beautiful Flemish houses. But each house 
was gutted before the Germans left. They stripped off the 
panelling, took away the doors and the window-panes, and 


every bit of furniture, so that Roulers is nothing but a shell, 
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and there is nothing left to the inhabitants. The Germans 
wished to send everybody away, and threatened to turn them 
out at the bayonet-point, but many hid—one man I met hid 
for ten days with four comrades in the chimney of a factory— 
and the others refused to go, and showed such passionate 
emotion that the German garrison was afraid to enforce the 
order. 

There was an astounding situation at Courtrai to-day. Our 
Irishmen had been feeling their way close to it, with sharp 
fighting at Heule and other places on the north, the enemy’s 
rear-guards falling back before them when their pressure came 
too hard, and last night they gained possession of that quarter 
of the town which is divided by the canal from the main streets 
and market-place and the famous ald belfry which has rung 
out the history of Courtrai for many hundreds of years, in 
triumph and tragedy. 

Some Engineers tried to gain bridgeheads across the canal 
by building pontoons, while they were swept by machine-gun 
fire from the opposite banks, and succeeded in doing this, so 
that some of our men crossed by much daring and in most 
deadly risk. One officer of ours forced his way into a house 
where there were some Germans with trench-mortars, and when 
he was blown out of one room he went into another, and was 
blown out of that and then into a trench near the house. It 
was far too deadly a place for our men to stay in in small 
numbers, and they were drawn back to the west side of the 
canal, where they remained to-day, still holding at least a 
third of Courtrai on that side. Among those now in the town 
are the Queen’s and the Middlesex. 

What makes the astonishing drama hee is that Courtrai is 
filled with between 35,000 and 40,000 civilians. There, again, 
the enemy tried to force them to leave, and sent away any 
able-bodied boys and men between fourteen and sixty, but 
could not induce large numbers of others to go, now that they 
knew the English were so close up. 

Many men hid themselves; others adopted an attitude of 
passive resistance, and the German soldiers were afraid to use 
force. All the women, except a few well-to-do people who 
went away to Brussels, remained to take the risk of bombard- 
ment, with liberty as the great prize of courage. So that vast 
population is still there, for the most part on the other side of 
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the city beyond the canal, waiting and watching for the moment 
when the Germans leave and our troops enter to rescue them. 
But from the west side of the canal many people are coming 
through our lines, and our machine-gunners, lying in ditches 
and behind walls and in newly dug trenches, see women with 
perambulators coming towards them, and old women hobbling 
up with children at their skirts, and men trudging slowly among 
the patter of machine-gun bullets. They tell the tale of their: 
sufferings like those others I have seen, but they have the 
hope that their beautiful old city will not be destroyed, because 
the German soldiers themselves say that they will not blow it 
up, in spite of orders. 

It has been a wonderful day in this war, and it will be followed 
by others, when our Allied troops will enter many historic 
towns and give back to France and Belgium much of the 
country that has been so long divorced from them. The 
enemy’s retreat will now go fast, and from hundreds of thou- 
sands of hearts, scarred, if not broken, by this war’s long agony, 
there is going up a cry of joy, because the enemy is departing 
from them and liberty is theirs again, and tidings of those 
they love on our side of the lines, and peace for them however 
long the war may last. 


IV 
THE ENTRY INTO LILLE 


OcTOBER 18 
To go into Lille this morning was as good as anything that 
can come to a man who has seen four years of war, and I am 
_ glad that I have lived to see the liberation of that city. I saw 
the joy of hundreds of thousands of people, who, during all 
those four years, have suffered tragic things, unforgettable 
outrages, to their liberty and spirit, and have dwelt under a 
dark spell of fear, and have waited month after month, year 
after year, with a faith that sometimes weakened but never 
died, for the rescue that has now come to them. It seems a 
miracle to them now that it has come suddenly, and they fill 
their streets like people in a dream, hugging their gladness, 
yet almost afraid that it is unreal, and that they may wake 
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again to find swarms of field-grey men about them, and guns 
in their gardens, and German law hard upon them. 

I went into Lille this morning very early, but the streets 
were already thronged with people, with well-dressed women 
and children, and men of all ages in black coats, such as one 
sees outside the war zone, and never before this within such 
close sound of guns. It is a fine city, with broad avenues and 
streets, and parks where all the leaves are turned to crinkled 
gold, and everywhere it was draped with the flags of England 
and France. They were flags which these people had hidden 
until this day should come, hidden carefully, for it was prison 
for any French civilian discovered with such symbols, and now 
they waved from every balcony. Around the city all the 
bridges have been blown up—the last act of the enemy at 
half-past one yesterday morning before his flight, and most 
of our troops were still on the west and south side of the canal 
and had not entered the city. But they had built foot-bridges 
here and there, and I crossed on one and walked into the heart 
of people who were ready to give a warm welcome to any 
Englishman in khaki. They opened their arms in a great 
embrace of gratitude and love for those who have helped to 
rescue them from their bondage, and I saw the joy of the vast 
crowds, and the light in the thousands of eyes was like sunlight 
about one, and in a few hours one made hundreds of friends, 
who thrust gifts into one’s hands and poured out their emotion 
in words of utter simplicity and truth, and thanked one poor 
individual as though he were all an army and had done this 
thing alone. It was overwhelming and uplifting. 

Before I had gone far up the first avenue of Lille I was 
surrounded by a great crowd. A lady broke through the 
ring, and, clasping both hands, said, ‘“‘ I embrace you for the 
gladness you have brought us.’ She kissed me on both cheeks, 
and it was the signal for general embraces. Pretty girls came 
forward and offered their cheeks, and small boys pushed 
through to kiss a man bending down to them, and old men 
put their hands on one’s shoulders and touched one’s face with 
their grizzled moustaches, and mothers held up their children 
to be kissed. This did not last for a few minutes; it lasted 
all the time I was in Lille—for hours. 

Tens of thousands of people were in the streets, and my 
hands were clasped by many hundreds of them, by all close 
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enough to take my hand. Children walked hand in hand with 
me for a little way, as though they had known me for years, 
and talked all the time of their gladness because the Germans 
had gone. Then other children took their places and other 
groups gathered and one was closed in by new crowds, who 
seized one’s hands and cried, “‘ Welcome, welcome! Long live 
England!” Sometimes the same faces reappeared. One con- 
tinued conversations begun at one end of the street. One 
made closer friends with people who had given all their friend- 
ship, offered all hospitality after one minute. 

Every one began their conversation in English, though most 
of them finished in French. “ Good morning,” “‘ Good day,”’ 
*“* How are you ?”’ “ We are very glad to see you,” ““ We have 
great joy to-day.” For everybody in Lille has been learning 
these words, so that they might say them when this day of 
deliverance came, and now they said them with wonderful 
gladness. 

‘But many times in the crowds I heard English voices, and 
ladies came forward a little, and groups parted so that we 
might talk. They had been caught in Lille when the Germans 
came, and had suffered this four years” agony. ‘‘ We have 
longed for this day,” said one of them, “ and now it is like a 
dream. We can hardly believe that all those grey men have 
gone, and that we are free.”’ 

Several of them spoke of two Englishwomen who have done 
splendid work in Lille for English prisoners—Miss Wood and 
Miss Butler, who devoted themselves to help men who were | 
helpless, and whose sufferings, as I shall have to tell, were 
frightful. 

There are nearly a hundred English people now in Lille, and 
I think I must have met half of them to-day here and there 
in crowds, for just a clasp of hands and a word or two. There 
were English wives of French officers, and English schoolgirls 
and little governesses. And they were out in the streets with 
flowers and flags. Some of these flowers lie beside me as I 
write, and next to them cigars and cigarettes and little cakes, 
thrust into my hands by people with a light in their eyes, the 
light that was better than sunshine in the heart of Lille. 

I see all these figures again as I write. A little boy dressed 
as a Zouave, with a great tricolour waving above his yellow 
_ hair. Two sisters and two brothers, who kept close, telling 
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all the tale of their four years’ life in Lille, straightly as to an 
elder brother, laughing a little now and then at all their suffer- 
ings and all their fears now that the spell has been lifted.: 

An American doctor of Lille, who took me into his house, 
where I sat in a pretty salon and drank a glass of wine with 
him and saw his secret cupboard where he had hidden his 
brass ornaments from the enemy, who had demanded every 
scrap of brass in Lille, and in these apartments as elegant as 
any in London or Paris, as though a thousand miles remote 
from war though only a mile or two, I now heard many things 
of German brutality and German oppression and the tragedy 
of the besieged city. 

Then there was the English clergyman, who for four years 
has ministered to the English wounded and recited prayers 
over English dead. Mr. Moore is his name, and his housekeeper 
is Miss Browne, of Beverley, in Yorkshire, and his cat is called 
“Bunny,” and he has people in England who will be glad to 
hear, after all this time, that clergyman and housekeeper and 
cat have survived the ordeal of war all this time. It is strange 
how quickly one learns little things like that in Lille, because 
every one is one’s friend. | 

To those people it was wonderful that they have regained 
their liberty by the arrival of British troops—there are Lanca- 
shire men of the 57th and 59th Divisions in Lille to-day—but 
it is no less astonishing to us to go inside that city—in twenty 
minutes by motor-car from our old lines at Armentiéres. I 
passed through Armentiéres to-day, a mass of shapeless ruin, 
and thought of all the death that has been there while Lille 
remained an unattainable place. 

I wonder if any one of our sentries in the trenches by Chapelle- 
d’Armentiéres ever established spiritual contact with that 
city, full of human yearning, as he stared over the parapet and 
saw through the mists the tall chimneys of Lille. Women lay 
awake, as they told me to-day, and cried out, “ When will 
the English come?” Children wept themselves to sleep, as 
their mothers told me this morning, because another day had 
passed and the English had not come. ‘‘ We had so long to 
wait for you, so very long,” said many of these people to-day. 

After the first terror of the German occupation and the first 
nagging of the law, which regulated all their lives, forbade 
them to be out in the streets after eight o’clock in the evening, 
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and shut them up in their houses like naughty children at 
three in the afternoon when the German commandant was 
annoyed with some complaint, one of their worst days came 
when just before Easter, 1916, 8000 young women of Lille were 
forcibly seized and sent away to work in the fields hundreds 
of miles from their homes. 

It was a reign of terror for every girl in Lille and for her 
parents. Different quarters in the town were chosen for this 
conscription of the girls, and machine-guns were posted at each 
end of the street, and families were ordered to gather in the 
doorways, when German officers came round and made an 
arbitrary choice, saying to one girl, ““ You!” and to another, 
~“ You!’’ and then ordered their men to take them. 

Mr. Moore, a clergyman, told me that some girls he knew 
were dragged out of their beds and carried screaming away. 
They were girls in all conditions of life, and a young one I met 
to-day told me that she was chosen, but escaped by threaten- 
ing to kill herself rather than go. For it was to be a life of 
misery and horror to any girl of decent instincts. 

One of them who was taken and spent six months in this 
forced labour told me that she had no change of linen all that 
time, and slept on a truss of straw in an old barn, at first 
with men who were put into the same barn with them, and 
then only with women. They never had enough to eat in 
the early days, though food was better later, and many of 
these girls fell ill from hunger, and their brothers, who were 
also taken, suffered more. Unspeakable things happened, 
and there is no forgiveness in the hearts of those who suffered 
them. 

That was the first exodus from Lille, and the second happened 
twelve days later when 12,000 men and boys were sent away 
farther into the German lines, so that their labour should not 
-be given us. “I wept when my poor boy was taken,” said a 
lady this morning. ‘‘ He was only fourteen, and such a child 
in his heart.”” They were laden with heavy packs, and kept 
in the citadel for two nights before leaving, with little food, 
and when they were assembled their sisters and mothers walked 
with them as far as allowed, weeping and crying, and boys and 
men tried in vain to hide their own tears, and it was a breaking 
of hearts. More than two years ago a German Commission 
visited Lille, and all the machinery was removed from the 
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great textile factories which made the wealth of the city, with 
that of Roubaix and Tourcoing. 

Millions of pounds’ worth of machinery were taken, and 
what could not be taken was smashed. It was a deliberate 
plan to kill the industry of Northern France. 

A thousand times to-day I heard the words: “ Monsieur, 
they are robbers. They stole everything we had worth any- 
thing to them—our brass, our metal of all kinds, our linen, 
clocks, draperies. They even took the bells out of our churches, 
and that is why there are no bells ringing to-day because of 
our deliverance.” 

Among the worst cruelties done by the Germans was their 
treatment of our prisoners. From Mr. Moore, a clergyman, 
and from the American doctor and from other witnesses I 
heard dreadful things of our men’s sufferings. Most of them 
were kept in the citadel at Mons-en-Barceul, and from that 
place drafted to dig trenches. There were about 800 of them 
there at a time, and it was said by Mr. Moore to be “ a Black 
Hole of Calcutta. They were always half starved, so that they 
were almost too weak to walk.” 

““I looked into young faces,’ said the clergyman, “ and 
thought, ‘I shall be called to bury you in a day or two.’ ” 
Frenchwomen smuggled bread to them at great risk of imprison- 
ment, and sometimes old German Landsturm men turned their 
heads away and encouraged this, in disobedience to orders. 
The sick and wounded were tended by Sisters of Charity and 
French ladies, who waited on them and saw frightful things 
without flinching, because of their courage. ‘“‘ We owe a big 
debt to those women,”’ said Mr. Moore, “ and England should 
be grateful to them.”’ 

One does not wish, at this stage of the war, to stir up the 
passion and desire for revenge—God knows there is no need 
of that—but these things must be written in history, and I 
write them now, knowing their truth. In this city of Lille 
I have heard a thousand things of tragedy, even in one day’s 
visit. 

“We gave ourselves up for lost,” some of the people told 
me. “It seemed that all our faith and all our patience had 
been in vain. We cried: out to God in despair. But that 
lasted only a little while. We steeled ourselves again, and 
said, ‘France and England cannot be beaten. We must win 
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in the end.’ And your men helped us. Your prisoners were 
brought through our streets, muddy, exhausted, covered with 
blood some of them, but they held their heads high, so proudly, 
oh, so proudly, and some of them said as they passed, ‘ It’s 
all right. We shall have them yet. We shall come back on 
them.’. Then we said, ‘If those boys speak like that, after 
all they have suffered, we must not lose heart,’ and we were 
comforted.”’ 

. Worse even than the treatment of British prisoners was that 
of the Russians. ‘‘ Oh, they were treated like dogs,”’ said one 
girl; and many other people told me so. ‘‘ They were treated 
like brute beasts,”’ said another. 

Two hundred and forty British soldiers lie buried in Lille, 
but 3000 Germans lie buried there too. ‘* Once, when I was 
burying three of our men,” said Mr. Moore, ‘the German 
pastor was burying seventy-six of his own soldiers.” 

The American doctor was friendly with a young German 
who had an English mother and was a nice fellow, and it was 
he who brought tidings of strange things about to happen. 

It was past midnight on September 31 that the doctor heard 
a ringing at his door-bell. He went down, frightened—a 
sudden summons like that was always frightening—and opened 
the door and saw his friend. 

“ What are you doing at this hour ? ”’ he asked. | 

The young German was white and haggard. “I must tell 
you a strange secret,” he said in a whisper. “I promised to 
let you know when to leave in case Lille were abandoned by 
us and there was risk of bombardment. That time has come. 
To-night 15,000 men are leaving Lille, and in a little while it 
will be evacuated.” 

There were other signs of approaching flight under the 
pressure of the British troops. All the bridges were mined. 
German guns were placed on the inner side of the canal and 
fired to the British lines, wHich seemed to come nearer every 
day judging by the roar of the cannonade. 

‘‘The English are coming,” said the people of Lille, and 
held their hands to, their throats, and could hardly breathe 
because of their excitement. They were sick and white with 
hope. And so it happened yesterday, and to-day I went into 
Lille, but even now many, like those I met, can hardly believe 
that all this is true. There are no bells ringing for joy in Lille, 
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because the belfries have been robbed, but every human being 
in that city, or almost every one—for perhaps there are some 
poor creatures too beaten by life’s ironies even for the joy of 
deliverance—is warmed by the fire of spiritual gladness, so 
that in a few hours they have been repaid for all their cold 
days when they sat in Lille without coal and very little food, 
and hope that had worn rather thin, and for the tears they 
have shed and the patience with which they stifled their 
impatience, burning like a fever in them. Lille is a city of 
splendid thanksgiving, and the name of England is spoken on 
the lips of its people and of its children as a magic word to 
which they owe their rescue. In Lille it is good to be an 
Englishman and to wear a coat of khaki. 


V 
OSTEND AND THE COAST 


OcToBER 20 


At Ostend there are 25,000 out of 45,000 people still living in 
the town, and all of them were massed on the sea-front when 
Sir Roger Keyes landed from his flagship, and when he went 
on shore in a motor-launch, which put off from a destroyer, 
with the King and Queen of the Belgians, who were greeted 
with overwhelming enthusiasm. 

The last Germans left Ostend at nine o’clock last Thursday 
morning, but they still had machine-guns on the outskirts, by 
the gas factory, and the port was still within range of the 
German guns when the King and Queen landed and went 
through the streets, so closely pressed by cheering crowds eager 
to touch them and to kiss their hands that they could hardly 
move. 

Our gallant old Vindictive lies aslant across the Mole, and 
the enemy before leaving sank three more vessels, including 
a mail steamer and dredger, in order to block up the fairway, 
but there is still room for small craft to pass. The town is 
but little damaged, and hotels like the Continental, Savoy, and 
Phare, and the great Kursaal, so familiar to British tourists 
before the war, are still standing. 

All the harbour works like the “ Estacade”’ or Mole, and the 
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sea-front have been elaborately organized for defensive pur- 
poses. The Mole itself is one vast series of dug-outs, com- 
munication trenches, and tunnels, and there are concrete block- 
houses all the way between the Kursaal and the Hotel du Phare, 
and concrete shelters and defences were made right through 
the Hétel Continental. 

The Germans had a sudden panic that we intended a landing 
with Tanks from flat-bottom barges during the Battle of 
Flanders—an idea that was perhaps not altogether wide of 
the mark—and they prepared very late in the day an astound- 
ing system of anti-Tank defences to frustrate this possibility. 
Then a few weeks ago the German forces at Ostend saw them- 
selves threatened by the menace of our advance, and prepared 
in desperate haste for flight. Their real panic began on 
October 1, when they began an orgy of destruction and the 
removal of their own works, upon which they had spent years 
of labour at enormous cost, for the purpose of their submarine 
warfare. 

Ostend was the main submarine base, and they built enormous 
workshops and sheds in basins and docks for accommodation 
and repairing of these undersea craft. They had thousands 
of men engaged there, masses of machinery and plant, and it 
was in those works, that all their hopes lay of reducing the 
British Empire to impotence by ruthless submarine activity. 

Our Royal Naval Air Service, as it was then before amalgama- 
tion in our Royal Air Force, did a great deal to smash these 
ambitions by ceaseless bombing. As I have written more than 
once in months past, the pilots and crews of our big Handley- 
Page machines never left Ostend alone, and poured bombs over 
the submarine workshops night after night, doing enormous 
damage, so that, as I could see by aerial photographs, many 
basins were abandoned, many great sheds destroyed and sub- 
marines refitting or repairing had to creep farther back into 
other basins, which in turn were attacked. By day ordinary 
aircraft took up the work of the night raiders, and dropped 
smaller bombs and kept the German engineers in a state of 
terror. But for all that there was still a mass of valuable 
machinery in these works, and on October 1 gangs of German 
marines were employed to remove it, and to destroy what they 
could not get away. For two days this activity went on, 
while large numbers of troops were evacuated from the town 
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and only rear-guards left. It is evident that the Germans 
- expected our arrival at any hour, but when a few days passed 
without this happening the labour parties returned to carry 
out more material, and, as I have said, the last parties did not 
leave until Thursday morning, while the town was still kept 
within the range of their guns. 

For a long time during this war Ostend was a favourite 
rest for German troops, and many battalions who had done 
good service in the fighting-lines were sent there in batches 
for special leave. German officers especially made this their 
haunt of gaiety, and there were daily concerts in the Kursaal, 
where many of the best musicians of Germany performed, 
and where, as in time of peace, there were women selling 
programmes and flowers and refreshments. That gaiety was 
restricted when our bombing became too severe, and in recent 
days Ostend was a gloomy place, in which German officers 
talked dismally of their military failure, and feared their 
doom. 

Now by the Belgian capture of Blankenberghe, Zeebrugge, 
and Knocke, which to-day gives them back all the coast up 
to the Dutch frontier, the Germans have lost their last chance 
- of naval success, and their dream of gaining the Channel ports 
of France has been shattered, like many other false dreams 
which for a little while seemed in touch with reality. 

Meanwhile southwards on the British Front our troops 
continue, not without hard fighting, to hasten the enemy retreat 
from big cities long held in bondage. They are now well 
beyond Tourcoing and Roubaix, those two big manufacturing 
. towns so closely linked up with Lille. They were East Yorks 
and other troops of the 31st Division who took Tourcoing, and, 
with the 40th Division, are now pushing out to the villages 
beyond Mouscron, Dottignies, and Estanpuis, towards the 
Scheldt, which comes down through Ghent. 

Many German soldiers have hidden themselves in the 
liberated towns, preferring to surrender rather than go on 
fighting—I saw some of those captured like this in Bruges, 
and in Ostend there is a German proclamation asking Belgian 
civilians to denounce the deserters to the Allied troops—and 
they say that in order to make things easy with President 
Wilson it has been decided to avoid the bombardment of towns 
with large populations, though this does not apply to villages, 
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which are now being shelled by the enemy, so that some © 
civilians have been killed during the last two days. 

Life in Roubaix and Tourcoing was as hard as in Lille. 
There are many rich manufacturers in these towns, and among , 
them a number of Yorkshire and Lancashire business men 
with great industries, such as Mr. Richardson, who had a cotton- 
mill employing nearly 2000 workpeople, before it was stripped 
of all its machinery by the enemy. Food could be had by 
those with money enough to pay for it—£2 10s. for a pound 
of butter, and everything on the same scale—but many poor 
people, I am told, died of starvation, and there was general 
misery. 

At Lille I was told by distinguished citizens that seven out 
of every ten men had been in prison at some time or other 
‘* for. refusing to pay fines, or for other crimes ”’ against German 
oppression. In Tourcoing it was as bad, and Mr. Richardson, 
the manufacturer I have mentioned, was actually taken as 
hostage and imprisoned six weeks in Germany, because, for 
all fantastic reasons, the French had shelled Alexandretta ! 
For that reason also Roubaix had to pay a fine of £6000. 

The following is a translation of a document for the forcible 
conscription of women in Lille and other towns in Easter week 
of 1916, which will be remembered against the Germans for 
ever: 


‘‘ All the inhabitants of households, with the exception of 
children under fourteen years and their mothers, and with the 
exception as well of aged people, must prepare at once for 
their deportation in an hour and a half. An officer will make 
the final decision as to which persons shall be conducted to the 
camp of assembly. | 

“* For this purpose all the inhabitants of households must — 
assemble before their habitation. In case of bad weather it 
is permitted to remain in the lobby. The house door must be 
kept open. All pleas will be useless. No inhabitant of the 
house—even those who are not to be transported—will be 
permitted to leave the house before eight in the morning— 
German time. 

‘‘ ach person will be entitled to ten kilograms of luggage. 
If there is an excess of weight, the entire luggage of such person 
will be refused without any consideration. It is absolutely 
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necessary to provide oneself in one’s own interest with utensils 
for eating and drinking, and also with a woollen blanket, good 
boots, and linen. Every person must carry his or her identity 
card. Any one who endeavours to avoid transportation will 
be ruthlessly punished.—ETAaPpPEN KOMMANDANTUR.” 


The same tragic scenes as in Lille happened when the Germans 
made conscription of the women in Tourcoing and Roubaix, 
with machine-guns posted in the streets and German officers 
making arbitrary choice of young women and girls for forced 
labour in the fields far from their homes. This seizing of girls 
was done at night without previous warning, and the dark 
horror of it made girls go mad, and their shrieks rang down 
the streets. And even those who had the most courage wept 
bitterly, and great wailing arose from mothers and fathers and 
sisters and children, who feared the worst for those who were 
taken. Even some of the German officers revolted from this 
order, and said, ‘** We will not do this filthy work,’’ and some 
of them then, and more later when despair took hold of them, 
committed suicide. | 

It is no wonder that there is no pardon in the hearts of 
French and Belgian women for other women of their own 
town who in weakness of character and looseness of heart were 
beguiled into relationship with Germans. A trainload of these 
women left some of the towns I have named because they had 
been seen in intimacy with German officers and men, and 
yesterday at the entrance to Bruges I saw a portrait of a woman 
nailed up, and was told that it, was to pillory her name for her 
unfaithfulness to pride and race. That is one of the worst 
tragedies of war, inevitable among war’s horrors and pitiful. 
Let us forget these things in the general joy, though they will 
be remembered while history lasts; but do not let us forget 
that while many cities are being liberated and are full of glad- 
ness, our soldiers, to whom this is largely due, are still facing 
German gun-fire and machine-gun bullets. 
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VI 
TO COURTRAI AND VALENCIENNES 


OcToBER 21 


Our troops are engaged in heavy fighting on the whole length 
of our front, north-east of Courtrai to south-east of Le Cateau, 
for more than fifty miles, and in spite of the enemy’s desperate 
resistance in order to hold the line of the Scheldt southward 
from Ghent, covering Tournai and Valenciennes, we are getting 
close to that canal Al aie and are beyond it betveen 
Denain and Le Cateau. | 

This morning’s advance by our Second and Third Armies 
threatens the crossings of the canal, and the two historic cities 
of Tournai and Valenciennes will soon be within our reach. 

[On October 7 operations had been renewed by the Fourth 
Army on a front of about ten miles from Le Cateau southwards, 
with the French First Army attacking west of the Sambre and 
Oise Canal. The troops engaged on our front included two 
American divisions—the 30th and 27th—and our 46th, Ist, 
6th, 50th, and 66th Divisions. The enemy was holding the 
wooded country east of Bohain and the line of the Selle north 
of it in great strength. For several days our troops had very 
hard and costly fighting, but succeeded in driving the enemy 
across the Sambre and Oise at nearly all points south of 
Catillon. | 

There was heroic fighting yesterday by English, Scottish, 
and Welsh divisions for the heights above the River Selle, and 
our Tank Corps rendered great service to the infantry by 
getting across to the east flank and destroying many German 
machine-gun nests, in spite of the flooded ground. The troops 
engaged were the 38th (Welsh), 17th, 5th, 42nd, 62nd, Guards, 
and 19th Divisions of the Third Army, and the 4th Division 
on the right of the First Army. 

Our Engineers have been wonderfully gallant in their work 
of throwing across pontoon bridges under heavy fire, especially 
under a hail of machine-gun bullets from the high ground on 
the enemy’s side, and by their courage our field-gunners were 
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able to get across close behind the infantry and open fire on 
hostile positions at close range. 

On the Third Army front by the town of Solesmes, south 
of Valenciennes, on the German line of resistance, there has 
been extremely severe fighting, and the enemy has massed 
artillery behind the Scheldt, with which he has barraged our 
line of advance fiercely, using large numbers of gas-shells in 
order to soak the woods and villages with poison vapour. The 
valleys of the Avilly and the Selle have been choked with this 
gas, and the German machine-gunners have defended their 
positions stubbornly. Nevertheless our troops broke down 
this opposition, and have taken many hundreds of prisoners. 

The German casualties have been heavy, and on one part 
of our Third Army front 526 German dead were counted last 
night. The enemy made a strong counter-attack against our 
Third Army last evening, between five and eight o’clock, 
debouching from the town of Romeries, but our men shattered 
it by machine-gun and rifle fire, supported by our field-artillery. 

East of Courtrai the Second Army resumed its advance this 
morning, and is pushing forward steadily towards the Scheldt 
Canal and taking many little Flemish villages still inhabited 
by civilians crouching. in their cellars, while machine-guns 
sweep their streets and shells plough up their fields. That is 
a pitiful side of this fighting, and this morning round Courtrai 
I passed many groups of Flemish peasants, with their babies 
and old people, passing our guns, trekking with wheelbarrows 
from one village to another in search of greater safety, or 
standing in the fields where our artillery was just getting into 
action, and where new shell-craters should have warned them 
away if they had had more knowledge of war. 

I went into Courtrai itself this morning. It has now been 
freed from the enemy. But it- was not wholly a joyous entry, 
like that into Lille or Bruges, or other towns where civilian 
crowds have greeted any Englishman with cheers and embraces. 
The people here, 25,000 to 30,000 of them, have suffered too 
much to have any complete reaction yet. Some of them called 
out “ Good morning,” and all their men doffed their hats to 
us, but with gravity and a kind of dullness, like people who 
have long been stunned by misery. I could not wonder at 
that. I was chilled by the sinister spirit of this old city, so 
beautiful in time of peace with its tall belfry of St. Martin’s 
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Church high above its gabled houses, and Flemish Town Hall 
and the ‘broad market-place, where six centuries ago English 
merchants came to buy their cloth from Flemish burghers, and 
where, after the Battle of Spurs, many knights, with broken 
armour and tattered plumes, were brought in as prisoners of 
Flemish craftsmen who had fought against them for their 
liberties. 

Through many centuries of history Courtrai has been a 
famous town in Flanders, with a rich-trade in cloth and wool, 
and, from the windows of the houses still standing, silken 
banners were hung to welcome kings like the Fourth Edward 
of England, or on the feast-days of the guilds. I remembered 
these things to-day when I went into the city across a canal 
with broken bridges, where two days ago there was bloody 
fighting, and where to-day new pits were dug by German 
‘shells, and when I went into the Grande Place and saw the © 
people standing in their doorways, or hurrying to their vaults 
to escape from shell-fire, I thought of these contrasts of history. 
Fear was still on the faces of men and women, and remembrance 
of frightful days only one day old. 

I have already told how, to the end of last week, our troops 
were fighting on one side of the canal which cuts off part of 
the town, while the enemy was strong in the other and larger 
part beyond the canal, where 25,000 people, or more, were 
shut up with them. That lasted until Friday night last, with 
roar of gun-fire from gardens and courtyards and neighbouring 
fields, and an incessant sweep of machine-gun fire down the 
streets leading to the canal side. Late on Friday night this 
fire slackened off, and on Saturday some of our patrols pushed 
across the river and were met by civilians, who said the Germans 
were on their way back. Seven of our men went forward 
alone, and were the first British soldiers to enter the Grande 
Place, and they took the first welcome of the people, which 
then was full of enthusiasm and joy for their liberation. They 
had suffered terrible things, but they thought they were safe 
now. For several days, while the fighting lasted, they had 
lived in their cellars—men, women, and children herded together 
in dark and narrow vaults—waiting there, sleeping there, 
eating there, until the air became foul. Some people, eager 
to escape from this confinement, went up into the streets and 
were killed or wounded. The others stayed below with the 
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cry of shells overhead and frightful explosions shaking the 
earth about them. Then at last that phase passed and the 
Germans left, and they came up into the fresh air to greet our 
troops. But a new phase of fear began on Saturday. The 
enemy was still close about Courtrai with his guns and men, 
and not respecting the town full of women and children, as 
he has-done Lille and Tourcoing and Bruges and other towns 
which he has been forced to deliver, he opened a bombardment 
on the city. He fired all through Saturday and all yesterday, 
and when I went in there to-day he had not ceased. I had 
hardly reached the Grande Place before a big shell arrived, 
bursting somewhere in the streets with a frightful crash, and 
this was followed by other high velocities. . 

The German bombardment has damaged many houses, 
pierced holes in many walls and roofs, and has scarred the 
noble old church of St. Martin, and broken most of its windows. 
’ But so far no great ruin has been made, and the town is still 
standing with these wounds, and I hope the enemy will desist 
from this useless brutality, which is only harmful to non- 
combatants, as we have no soldiers in the city, and all our 
men are beyond it and around it. 

Most of the inhabitants speak only Flemish, but I had a 
conversation with one man who speaks good French. I have 
heard many passionate things said by people who have under- 
gone four years of oppression under German rule, but never 
have I seen so much fire of passion as was in this man’s eyes, 
nor heard a voice so vibrant with it. He tried to check his 
emotion, but at every sentence his voice rose and thrilled, and 
he made a terrible denunciation of the German race, as he 
had seen it in Courtrai. 

It was the same story as in the other towns of France and 
Belgium. Courtrai had been robbed of all its copper and of 
all its wool, down to mattresses off the beds, and the enemy 
had loaded it with requisitions and fines, and had destroyed 
all its industrial machinery for cloth-making. They did not 
take all the machines away. They took hammers and broke 
them to bits. | 

And the German officers were arrogant and brutal to people . 
even who received them with courtesy, hiding their hatred 
and coercing themselves to scrupulous politeness. They robbed 
houses of their furniture and valuables. They seized the food 
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sent for the citizens by the International Relief Committee. 
They were abominable with the women. 

The last commandant of Courtrai was von Ricthoven, father 
of the famous German aviator, and he was a hard man and kept 
the city under an iron rule. 

But all that, thank God, is finished now,” said my in- 
formant. As he spoke a monstrous shell came overhead, but 
he took no notice of it and said, ‘* All that is finished ; we are 
safe from the enemy’s evil ways at last.” I confess I was not 
so sure of it, hearing those beastly crashes in Courtrai. _ 

I found one old English lady in the city, or rather an Irish 
lady, named Miss Mary Cunningham. She is an old lady of 
over seventy, who has lived in Courtrai for twelve years, at 
first in well-to-do circumstances, her father being a flax- 
spinner, but afterwards obliged to earn her living by teaching. 
French and English to Flemish pupils. Even that failed her 
after the war, because, as it dragged on, English and French 
did not seem much good to people surrounded by Germans. 
So Miss Cunningham is poor now, and lives in a tiny house 
opposite the cathedral, with a cooking-stove in her parlour, 
and not much to cook on it, poor soul. But she received us 
as a great lady of the old school with most beautiful dignity, 
undisturbed by “noises without,” ominous crashes close at 
hand, and sounds of breaking glass. She made only one remark 
showing that she noticed these things. ‘“ Do you mind shutting 
the door, my dear? I don’t like those bombs coming in.” I 
noticed that ‘* bombs,” as she called German shells, had already 
broken the front part of her little parlour, and she was very 
close to the danger-point of hostile shell-fire ranged by the 
belfry of Courtrai. She did not say much about the war, except 
when she spoke of the Germans as highway robbers; but her 
mind went back to Ireland and old friends there, and her old 
people. Her grandmother was a Miss Kimmins, the sister of 
President Wilson’s great-grandmother. She told us that as a 
passing thought, but I was startled by her words and thought 
how queer it was that I should be sitting with President Wilson’s 
cousin in a little front parlour of Courtrai, with Germans not 
far away and the city under shell-fire. I do not know President 
Wilson, but I should be glad if he could hear this old lady, 
so brave, so gracious in her poverty and danger, with such 
gallant spirit. Courtrai was sinister to-day, and I hated the 
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sight of women and children there still in grave danger. They 
were going to their cellars again as I left, and streets were 
nearly empty, and not a soul passed through the public gardens 
where trees have shed many of their leaves, so that the ground 
is carpeted with red foliage. It has an old-world, beauty this 
city, and perhaps in a day or two it will be beyond the range 
of hostile guns, so that there will be a spirit of peace there 
again. 

Our men are thrusting the enemy farther away and other 
cities are awaiting liberation with such pent-up emotion as 
we found in Lille. 


OcTOBER 22 
Our troops, fighting in foul weather and over boggy ground, 
are along the line of the Scheldt Canal in front of Tournai and 
Valenciennes, and farther north also hold the west bank of 
the canal for some distance between Tournai and Courtrai. 

From the village of Poedrisch, on the Scheldt, where the 
41st Division is engaged, our line bends back westwards along 
another canal known as the Bossuyt—Courtrai Canal, which the 
enemy has defended strongly with barbed wire, and is holding 
in strength with machine-guns. 

We have now reached a stage when the Germans will 
undoubtedly make a stand in order to delay our pursuit, and 
there will be hard fighting for our men before we can hope to 
liberate Tournai and Valenciennes, and drive farther east. 
The enemy has his guns behind the Scheldt, and in this way 
has for the time being some advantage over us, as the bringing 
up of our heavies is very difficult over the old battlefields, 
now in the filthiest conditions of mud and swamps. The 
Germans have also organized the trench-mortar defence of the 
Scheldt, and are firing heavy barrages along the’ opposite banks 
to prevent our men from gaining the bridgeheads. In spite of 
this our men, in the most gallant and stubborn way, have 
closed in upon the Scheldt River and Canal except where, on 
our Second Army front, east of Courtrai, they have been 
checked by the Bossuyt Canal. 

Yesterday, north of Courtrai, troops of one corps of the 
Second Army captured twenty guns, with their limbers and 
ammunition, and one long-range naval gun. They also captured 
two railway trains of one metre gauge. 
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Courtrai is still under fire from high-velocity guns, but they 
are not doing much damage, and the civilians are happier than 
when I saw them yesterday. There is considerable shelling 
against our troops east of the-city and in the villages near it. 

On our Fifth Army front north and south of Tournai some 
of our patrols crossed the Scheldt yesterday at Obigies, above 
that city, and at Chin, south of it, but after their reconnaissance 
came back to the west side. The enemy has been fighting 
hard at the village of Froyennes, north of Tournai, which still 
remains in his hands, and at St.-Maur, on the south side, which 
our men have now captured. 

Among the places which have fallen into our hands in this 
advance are the German headquarters formerly used by General 
. Sixt von Armin, our antagonist in the Battles of the Somme, 
whose report, with its frank criticism of German methods and 
necessities, revealed for the first time the growing weakness of 
the enemy’s fighting machine. The German general and his 
staff seem to have found war a thirsty business, for they 
ordered and received consignments of wine to the amount of 
10,000 bottles, now lying empty around these buildings. 

North of Valenciennes, where the Scarpe runs into the 
Scheldt, we have captured the town of St.-Amand, and there 
has been hard fighting in the forest of Vicogne, near by. All 
this district was crowded with civilians who have now been 
liberated, and the First Army, which does not include in its 
boundaries any big manufacturing towns like Lille or Roubaix, 
has rescued 70,000 people from German rule, 

The enemy’s resistance is increasing along this line, and 
there has been heavy fighting in the village of Thiant (four and 
a half miles south-west of Valenciennes), where the Germans 
counter-attacked under a violent bombardment and forced our 
troops back to the western side of it. 

Prisoners still crowd back behind our lines, and the enemy’s 
strength in man-power has been much weakened since October 
1, apart from his severe losses in dead and wounded. 

The Fourth Army, on the southern part of our front, south- 
east of Cambrai, has taken 18,000 prisoners between October 1 
and 20. The Third Army, in the same time, has taken 10,000 
men and 250 officers. The First Army has taken 3500, and our | 
Second and Fifth Armies have also piled up this score by many 
thousands. | | 
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After all that has happened, the German army cannot afford 
this drain upon its strength, and for that reason alone must 
continue to retire, in spite of fierce and resolute rear-guard 
battles. 

The year is waning and the weather is breaking. To-day 
was truly foul in its aspect around Courtrai, with a heavy — 
drizzle for hours putting a wet blanket of mist over the fields 
and blotting out all view of villages and towns in this country 
of the lowlands. Our men slogged through water-pools, trudged 
down rutty roads with mud splashing them to the neck, while 
lorries surged along broken tracks, swung round shell-craters 
and skirted deep ditches, and gun-teams, with all their horses 
plastered to the ears with mud, travelled through the fog to 
take up new gun positions beyond our newly captured towns. 
All this makes war difficult and slow, and what is most amazing 
is the speed with which our armies are following up the German 
retreat, like a world on the move, with aerodromes and hos- 
pitals, telegraphs and transport, headquarter staffs and labour 
companies—all the vast population and mechanism which make 
up modern armies—across battlefields like the craters of the 
moon to country forty miles from their old bases. 

It is a wonderful achievement, due to the industry and effort 
of every single man, from corps commanders to road-menders 
working in the mud. 

One never hears any order given to hurry up or make haste. 
‘* Carry on there,” is the usual phrase of an officer, with rain 
dripping down his neck as he stands by a German pill-box with 
a watchful eye on his labour party, but the men do whatever 
job is theirs with a quiet industry which helps the Army on, 
and the man with the shovel as well as the man with the rifle 
is doing his level best to get a move on. And that is the way 
we are moving, and more cities are slipping into our hands 
and the enemy is being hustled faster than he wants to go, 
and cannot stop the weight of things bearing down on him 
with relentless and dreadful pressure. 


_ OcroBER 28 
Our men are now in outlying streets of Valenciennes, divided 
from the heart of the city by the Scheldt Canal, which is the 
west boundary of the boulevards. They have outposts in the 
parish of St.-Vaast and at La Sentinelle, so that they are able 
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to look down avenues of that old town, where many thousands 
of people are waiting for deliverance, knowing that the English 
are at their gates. There was not much fighting there this 
morning, except by bursts of machine-gun fire, but south of 
Valenciennes to the villages and woods below Le Cateau on 
a front of nearly twenty miles there was a drive forward by 
our Third and Fourth Armies towards the great forest of 
Mormal, covering many hundreds of acres of dense woodlands, 
where its foliage is now turned to scarlet and gold, like the 
leaves of all the trees in this new battle-ground beyond the 
belt, forty miles deep for hundreds of miles, where autumn 
makes no difference to the landscape, because all is dead. 
Here beyond our liberated towns of Cambrai, Douai, and Lille 
there are many woods and many streams and many small 
ridges, and fields cut up by ditches and hedges, so’ that it is 
not easy country through which to fight. The enemy has 
plenty of cover for his men and guns. In the woods especially, 
German machine-gunners can lie in ambush and fire until our 
men are close to them before stealing away down glades and 
hiding behind other trees. So our men have to go warily, and 
rather than penetrate those dense woods thick in undergrowth, 
work round them, dodging machine-gun fire and surrounding 
German rear-guards. Near Valenciennes the enemy is filtering 
out of the big forest of Raismes, and our men were able to bite 
off one-half of it, called the Forét de Vicogne, and to advance 
round the rest of it without much resistance or risk. The First 
Army has taken 1800 prisoners to-day by surrounding these 
woods. To-day the enemy has fought hard to hold other woods 
which at one time formed part of the huge forest of Mormal, 
when French kings used to go boar-hunting, but now are 
isolated copses like Bishop’s Wood below Le Cateau. 

On our Third Army front this morning our troops advanced 
on a line of 12,000 yards between Le Cateau and Valenciennes 
to a depth of several miles, in which there are many scattered 
villages among the woodlands, like Vertain and Romeries and 
Beaurain. The Divisions engaged from north to south were 
the 19th, 2nd, 8rd, New Zealand, 37th, 42nd, 5th, 21st, and 
88rd. On the second day the 61st, 4th, and 51st Divisions 
extended the line of attack for a further five miles northward. 
Several hamlets were captured in spite of machine-gun fire 
defending them with a girdle of bullets, and there was trouble 
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at Vendegie-au-Bois, because the Germans had many of these 
weapons concealed behind closely growing trees, and high in 
their branches among their tattered foliage. At an early hour 
this morning the men of our 38rd Division had taken 800 
prisoners around St.-Martin and Vertain, and among the 
prisoners taken by these and other men of our Third Army 
this morning eight German divisions have been identified— 
units from battered and mangled German divisions who have 
been fighting for a long time without relief, bearing the brunt 
of these rear-guard actions, behind which the enemy is getting 
back his guns and his material of war. On the Fourth Army 
front farther south—below Le Cateau—our troops of the 18th, 
25th, 6th, and Ist Divisions had the help of a small number 
of Tanks, which had difficult country to cross owing to the 
number of small streams and tree-trunk barricades. But they 
seem to have overcome these obstacles and have been reported 
over the widest stream, making their way to the woods, where 
the German machine-gunners lie in ambush. 

The morning started with a thick white fog, so wet and 
dense that when I went through Douai there was no visibility 
whatever for our aeroplanes, however low they flew, and they 
were flying just above the tree-tops. It was, I think, in favour 
of our troops, for it blinded the German machine-gunners 
searching for any movement of men. Apart from fog, it was 
pitch-dark when our men started, as their attack. began at 
half-past two in some places, and earlier in others. It had 
been a bad night. The enemy, anticipating further action. 
to-day, fired a large number of gas-shells, and tried to break 
up the assembling of our troops by a heavy barrage from field- 
guns. Later in the morning the fog lifted, and there was a 
golden day of autumn for this conflict in the woods of France. 
Some of our men of the 6th and 25th Divisions worked round 
Bishop’s Wood, and airmen report having seen them through 
the village of Pommereuil and on the east side of the wood 
which faces Landrecies, famous in the history of the British 
retreat down from Mons, because of the fierce fighting in its 
streets. One village named Bousies was the scene of sharp 
fighting to-day, and when our men of the 18th Division closed 
round it numbers of Germans were seen running out of the 
other side towards the deep shelter of the great forest of Mormal. 
At the same time fresh reinforcements of German troops 
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-debouched from the forest and met the runaways, and there 
was wild confusion, as some went one way and some another. 
It is probable that there will be strong counter-attacks against 
us in this district. Several thousands of prisoners must have 
been taken to-day in these operations, and by drawing close 
to the forest of Mormal we are drawing our loop tighter round 
Valenciennes, so that the enemy will have to withdraw quickly 
unless he risks still longer the capture of its garrison. 

I am afraid there must: be many poor peasants trapped along 
this line of battle, woodcutters crouching in undergrowth 
through which machine-gun bullets are slashing, and wives of 
French charcoal-burners, hiding with their babes in the cellars 
of little farmsteads. This has happened on the line of our 
advance beyond the big towns, and it is a tragedy which stirs 
_ the hearts of our men, who go slogging forward day and night, 
far from our main lines of communication, into this great 
unknown country, which they call “ The Blue.” They give 
some of their bully-beef to these women and children, though 
they are ravenously hungry after cold nights and exhausting 
days, and they break off hunks of bread and thrust them into 
the hands of boys and girls whose pinched faces tell their tale, 
though they do not beg. Lamentable things are happening in 
some of these places, as at St.-Amand, near Valenciennes, which 
was captured by our cavalry. Into this village the enemy 
collected nearly 1500 people who are suffering from what is 
called Spanish influenza. He turned one building into a 
hospital for them, and crowded it. Then, when he left the 
village to escape the cavalry which closed round it, he shelled 
it with mustard-gas. Most of his shells fell around the hospital, 
though his gunners ought to have known and had pity, and 
these poor, stricken souls who went hiding in their cellars, so 
ill already that many could not stand, and some were dying 
and are now dead, were aware of poisonous vapour stealing 
into their lungs and burning them. That has just happened, 
and our men are now getting these people away in ambulances 
as fast as they can be brought up, and this morning I saw 
many hospital nurses on their way up to look after these gas 
patients, taking the same risk with brave hearts. 

The problem of the civilian populations liberated by our 
advancing armies is serious, and is adding to the burden of 
our fighting organization. One corps of ours east of Douai 
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has 42,000 people on its hands, all destitute, utterly without 
means of getting food, in grave peril of starvation unless we 
send supplies without delay. It is not easy to send up supplies 
for people numbering many divisions of troops. Our transport 
difficulties over the old battlefields are already hard enough in 
supplying our own men, so that they may not go hungry in 
the front line. Add to that these thousands of starving souls, | 
and it may be imagined that our “ Q ”’ branch is in a desperate 
dilemma. But those are the dilemmas that bring out the best 
in our race, and our administrative officers are giving themselves 
“no rest in order to organize quick relief, and thousands of 
rations are being brought up by men who drive all night without 
taking their share of sleep, by ambulance drivers, who volunteer 
for overtime after long hours of labour at the casualty clearing- 
stations, so that these French women and children and these 
poor old helpless people may not starve to death. There is 
heroic work to cure the tragedy of St.-Amand, east of Douai, 

below Valenciennes. In Douai itself there is a tragedy, but 
of another kind, without a human touch. For Douai js dead. 
In this home of old scholars and of many centuries of splendid 
history and good craftsmanship there is no life except that of 
a stray cat or two, like one I saw affrighted by my footsteps 
to-day in the lonely halls of the Hétel de Ville, where upstairs 
and downstairs there was an utter loneliness and great silence 
amidst the litter of its archives flung about by German hands 
in search of loot. Where are the people of Douai? No single 
face looked out from the windows of its old houses to-day. 
Its cathedral was a house of silence, strewn with gold-worked 
vestments and altar vessels, and heaps of pipes torn from its 
great organ. I went into gardens neatly tended, with autumn 
flowers in bloom, and no gardener was there among the shrubs. 

I went into houses where there was food in the dishes, but no 
one to eat it, and into shops where the cupboards were open 
and bare, and all the furniture was overturned, and crockery 
and glass were smashed by deliberate industry. It was a noble 
old city, and its gables and old carvings and sixteenth-century 
frontages would tempt an artist’s hands, and everywhere 4 
man with a knowledge of history finds the spirit of old France 
calling to him with the voices of its saints and scholars and 

princes and burghers and fair women famous in the pages of 
France. But it is a city of ghosts, and no human being is 
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there, and I and two other men to-day were alone in it, and 
its solitude scared us so that we were glad to leave. 


OcTOBER 24 


AT least 6000 prisoners were brought behind our lines yesterday 
as the result of the battle south of Valenciennes, and our troops 
captured many field-guns and some howitzers. I described the 
character of this battle yesterday among woodlands and across 
streams and through country divided by hedges and ditches 
‘like our English Home Counties. Those woods are all flushed 
by autumn tints, but our men were not observing the beauties 
of nature. The German gun-fire was strong, as in addition to 
his forward batteries the enemy has many long-range guns 
across the Scheldt, and they were ready for a new attack, so 
that they sent down a barrage of high explosives and gas-shells 
before dawn in order to break up our assembling troops. 
Afterwards our men had to face wicked machine-gun fire from 
woods and villages, and from the other side of the Harpies 
River, where they had to make bridges before crossing. The 
Commander-in-Chief yesterday named some of our divisions 
engaged, and we out here know more than people at home 
what their numbers mean. They are the same divisions who 
since August 8 have been fighting their way forward over the 
old battlefields and then into new country in a steady progress 
that reveals an astounding human endurance. The 5th Divi- 
sion, which yesterday stormed the village of Beaurain, strongly 
fortified and stubbornly defended, were with the New-Zealanders 
in all the hard fighting for Bapaume, and these men of Devon, 
Kent, and Cornwall have gone forward to new battles on many 
mornings during the last three months as a matter of habit 
as they take their breakfast. The New-Zealanders themselves, 
who with some of our English battalions captured Neuvilly 
yesterday and fought their way to the high ground on the 
north side of the village, have gone a long way since I met 
them at Hébuterne in the beginning of August—a good forty 
miles away—and most of the way, with only a short respite, 
they have walked through the tattoo of hostile machine-gun 
fire, and have seldom passed a village without having to fight 
for its ruins. 

The 88rd Division, with the 19th and 61st Divisions, and 
with the 21st Division alongside them, crossed the Harpies 
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stream yesterday and took Vendegie and cleared its wood o 
a hornets’ nest of machine-gunners. Both of these divisions 
have been through hard months—the 21st and its Yorkshire 
and Northumberland men fighting all the way back on our 
retreat and all the way forward on our advance, and the 33rd 
did brave work at Meteren, near Bailleul, when we were hardest 
pressed in April of this year, and much gallant service since. 
So it has been with the 25th Division, hammered and reham- 
mered in the fires of war since March 21, and with the 18th 
Division and their Home County battalions. Yesterday it was 
the 25th who fought through Bishop’s Wood, and the 18th who 
carved their way through the enemy for three and a half miles 
and then stormed and captured Bousies. Farther north the 
2nd and 8rd Divisions took Escarmains, those two stubborn 
divisions who helped to save England on the days when the 
German army’ was very strong against us—the 2nd at Bourlon 
Wood last year, and the 3rd at Arras this year and in other 
places since. 

I have written so often during the four years of the war 
about the glorious old 3rd Division that they should be known 
to the world when they come marching home, and the 2nd 
Division—Royal Fusiliers, Scotsmen, and English county troops 
—have a marvellous record in this war. Well, there they all 
are out there, among the woodlands south of Valenciennes, and 
fighting on to-day as they did yesterday, tired because, of their 
progress, covered in mud because they have gone through 
swampy streams, cold at night because there is a wet white 
mist until long after dawn, and hungry pretty often, I guess, 
before the rations come up, but still eager to keep moving and 
to get the Germans on the run again. Their advance yesterday 
makes Valenciennes more unsafe for the Germans, and brings 
hope nearer to the civilians there, listening to the noise of gun- 
fire very close, and longing for the hour which will open their 
gates across the Scheldt to the first patrols of the men in khaki 
when the grey coats shall have gone for ever. As I told yester- 
day, we have outposts in the suburbs of Valenciennes, but the 
Scheldt still bars their way to the heart of the city, and the 
Germans have posted machine-guns in many houses to sweep 
the bridges, so that it will not be easy to get in. But all this 
hard fighting by the enemy on our Second, Fifth, First, Third, 
and Fourth Army fronts is only to gain time. He knows he 
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cannot hold either Valenciennes or Tournai, and his present 
purpose is to delay our advance until long enough to allow him 
an orderly retreat. Several times we have got ahead of his 
time-table by twenty-four hours, to his heavy cost in men and 
material, and he is struggling to get this time back again for 
the sake of his transport struggling back along the roads, and 
to safeguard his packing up of ammunition-dumps, aerodromes, 
hospitals, camps, and stores. So his High Command order the 
German rear-guards to fight until they are dead or captured 
in places where they must keep the doors shut until the great 
escape is made. The German machine-gunners are obeying this 
order to the letter with fierce courage, and our men have brave 
soldiers against them. Troops of our Second Army, who had 
established posts on the Scheldt east of Roubaix, were heavily 
shelled this morning, and under cover of this barrage the enemy 
attacked and drove back one of these outposts. Again, when 
our men under heavy fire threw two footbridges across the 
river near Néchin and sent patrols across, the German fire 
became so intense that their position could not be maintained. 

On our Fifth Army front there was a lot of harassing fire 
last night by howitzers and field-guns, and on the bridgeheads 
of the Scheldt near Tournai, where the enemy is holding out 
strongly, there was a constant sweep of machine-gun fire. The 
Germans have wired their positions in front of Tournai with 
two thick belts, and many cellars have been organized as 
machine-gun emplacements. In this neighbourhood there has 
been fierce local fighting, with attacks and counter-attacks, 
and one small wood has changed hands three times, and is 
again held by the enemy. At Froidmont, near Tournai, some 
of our troops, advancing quickly, captured a column of trans- 
port, including forty-four gun-limbers and forty-six wagons. 
South of Valenciennes some of our men, who attacked again 
this morning at four o’clock, succeeded in crossing the stream 
which barred their way, but met with strong resistance in the 
villages of Monchaux and Verchain. All this is in pursuance 
of the German plan to gain time for their retreat, which is 
inevitable, in spite of strong rear-guard action. 

One reason for its inevitability is to be seen in our old Lys 
salient, which is now abandoned. It was here that the enemy 
made his drive in April last, and now that the ground is in our 
hands again we have been able to estimate the cost to him of 
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that enormous effort. One part of the cost is to be found in 
the German graveyards. Fourteen thousand German dead lie 
in those cemeteries. Reckoning in the usual way that five 
men are wounded to each man killed, and counting in the 
prisoners we took in this district, it works out that the enemy 
casualties were 120,000 between April 9 and August 15, when 
he had to abandon his offensive plans. In addition to that 
sum of death there is to be reckoned the losses to his military 
machine in ammunition and material of war and labour. 
Enormous quantities of ammunition were destroyed by our 
guns and abandoned by him. Many months of work on light 
railways, roads, gun-emplacements, hospitals, and camps were 
lost by the failure to carry out his purpose, and this ground 
about the Lys is not only a graveyard of German manhood, 
but of the hopes of the German High Command—the wreckage 
of terrible plans, which were brought to nothing by miscalcula- 
‘tions in other parts of the problem, making all their sum go 
wrong. 


: OcTOBER 25 

THE troops of our First and Third Armies are still fighting very 
hard in the woody country south of Valenciennes and east of 
Le Cateau. The Germans are resisting strongly, and no single 
village has fallen into our men’s hands without a separate little 
battle for it, though during the last twenty-four hours they 
have taken many villages, and each small river, like the Harpies 
and the Ecaillon, tributaries of the Scheldt, has been crossed 
in the face of heavy fire defending the bridgeheads and breaking 
up bridges flung over by our Engineers. The enemy has many 
guns and machine-guns everywhere, and our men, moving 
forward in this open warfare, without any protection of trenches 
or dug-outs, on the outskirts of woods where the Germans have 
good cover, and in villages where they fire from the roofs and 
windows and cellars, are not having an easy drive through. 
It is close, nagging fighting, and the enemy is showing a dogged 
spirit. But-for all that he is losing ground, and men and guns ; 
his losses in casualties are high, and he cannot withstand the 
forward movement of our men, who are taking his villages, 
encircling his woods, and crossing his streams by grim and 
gallant persistence. 

On the right, the 6th Division is beyond the eastern edge of 
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the Bois de l’ Evéque—Bishop’s Wood—and beyond the village 
of Ors; south of Landrecies, and in the centre, other English 
troops of the 18th and 25th Divisions are getting very close 
to Le Quesnoy, which is south of Valenciennes. On the left, 
English and Scottish troops stormed the village of Thiant, after 
forcing the crossings of the Ecaillon River ; and our 4th Division 
took the villages of Verchain and Monchaux; while the 61st 
Highland Division cleared the river-bank to Maing under fierce 
machine-gun fire. The New-Zealanders, attacking forward on 
high ground beyond Neuvilly, captured many German guns 
and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. 

It is extremely difficult to get details of these operations. 
to-day, as the news that comes back from our men is chiefly 
by aeroplane observers flying low and watching their movements 
among the woods and villages. There is intense machine-gun 
fire from high ground east of Le Quesnoy, and hostile field- 
guns are firing from concealed positions and using quantities 
of gas-shells. Our airmen see much activity of troops and 
transport in the German lines, and it is possible that the enemy 
is preparing for further retreat to escape from the pressure of 
all these attacks, but meanwhile he is maintaining a strong 
rear-guard screen of picked troops and sending up new battalions 
to fill up the gaps caused by our captures and our fire. 


OcroBER 27 
SINCE Friday morning there has been continuous fighting north 
and south of Valenciennes, which is now closely invested by 
our troops of the First Army. In these operations over 10,000 
prisoners and many guns have fallen into our hands, and the 
First, Third, and Fourth Armies have captured many small 
towns and villages between Le Quesnoy and Valenciennes. This 
morning, by a further advance the troops of the First Army, 
after hard fighting round a place called Caumont Farm, captured 
the village of Artres, across the Ecaillon River, and established 
a bridgehead over another stream east of the village. They 
pushed on north of Artres, securing positions on high ground, 
where they took fifty more prisoners, and thereby outflanked 
bodies of German troops lining the road, with strong defences, 
so that they were compelled to retreat hurriedly to Maresches, 
dropping their machine-guns and flinging away their kit. Other 
men of ours surrounded and took the village of Famars, north 
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‘of Artres, and a hillock called Mont Houy, and are moving 
forward to seize the crossings of the little River Rhonelle, 
eastwards. 

These movements bring our men close to the southern edge 
of Valenciennes, on the east side of the Scheldt, and make the 
German occupation of that city impossible if we are able to 
hold this ground. It is evident that the enemy is being hustled 
in advance of his time-table of retreat, and under orders from 
his High Command German troops are making fierce counter- 
attacks in order to hold us back as long as possible. After a 
violent bombardment yesterday evening with field-batteries and 
heavy trench-mortars, a strong counter-attack was launched 
upon our Third Army front on the line of the railway north 
of Le Quesnoy, but in spite of powerful forces and most deter- 
mined courage this attempt was repulsed with severé losses to. 
the enemy, their ranks being mown down by rifle and machine-. 
gun fire. After this failure the enemy withdrew, leaving many: 
dead in front of our positions and carrying away his wounded,. 
and during the night his guns continued to bombard our: 
lines and the village of Salesches farther back. This afternoon: 
another counter-attack was delivered against our troops of the- 
First Army, with the object of retaking the ground which we- 
captured this morning, and to beat our men back from the: 
bridgeheads of the Rhonelle River. Some of our advanced. 
posts were driven in, but our men still hold their general line- 
of advance secured this morning. The investment of Valen-- 
ciennes has been made closer by one body of troops crossing: 
the Scheldt at the village of Trith, east of Denain, in spite of 
the enemy’s violent opposition with machine-gun fire. 

While this fighting was in progress a remarkable scene was 
taking place in Denain, which was recently captured by the 
4th Division of Canadians after a severe resistance by the 
enemy outside and in its streets. Many hundreds of people 
were in the town during this battle, living down in their cellars 
while shell-fire passed over their house-tops. When the town 
was captured the people gave them coffee, but they could not 
stay and went on after the Germans, driving them to the out- 
skirts of Valenciennes. But to-day these very mén came back 
for a while to take part in a thanksgiving ceremony by the 
people of Denain, of which they were the heroes. It was a 
touching episode in this war, and some of our soldiers had wet 
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eyes now and then. Denain is not a pretty town. It is in 
the coal-mining region of France, and is like most coal-mining 
villages in the world, with rows of red-brick cottages beyond 
slag-heaps and factory chimneys, leading up to a big church 
which is the centre of the life and spirituality of the town, 
though ugly also and with none of the beauty of medieval 
architecture, but there was a spiritual beauty here to-day, the 
gratitude of many hearts redeemed by the courage of men in 
four years’ servitude and horror, and thanksgiving for the 
mercy that had come to them. Somehow or other the people 
of Denain, poor though they are and still half starved, had 
found, or bought, or made thousands of flags, English flags and 
French flags, and they had hung them across their streets 
and from the windows of their houses. Outside the church 
and down the high-street the Canadian soldiers of the 4th 
Division were lined up, and fine, grim fighting men they looked 
in their steel helmets, like seventeenth-century men-at-arms. 
Outside the church there was a group of priests in gold-worked 
vestments glinting in the autumn sun that pierced through the 
mists, and behind them a row of girls dressed as Alsatian 
maids, with coloured frocks, and big silk bows on their heads, 
and each of them carried a large bouquet of flowers for one 
of the officers of the Canadian Corps as a tribute to heroes. — 
General Currie, Canadian Corps Commander, and the General 
Commanding the 4th Canadian Division came, with their 
‘brigadiers and other generals and Staff officers. 

And then there came a young English captain, who was 
received with the Royal salute by the Canadian soldiers. It 
was the Prince of Wales, and one of the Alsatian girls went to 
him and put a great bouquet in his arms, and he bowed low 
and smiled his thanks. Masses of flowers were given to the 
Canadian officers, and there came up a little procession of old 
men in black, bearing a banner, which they gave to the general 
commanding the division as a gift from the town of Denain 
to the Province of Quebec. They were veterans of the war 
of 1870, and for a second time they had been delivered from 
the Germans. The doors of the church were wide open, and 
officers and old men and women followed the Prince of Wales 
inside, while the priests in their gold vestments went to the 
altar and praised God for this deliverance and day of joy. It 
was in the church round which there had been bloody fighting 
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a few days ago, and in the roof, over the high altar, was a big 
shell-hole showing what had happened then. Not far away, 
up by Valenciennes, the enemy was still fighting, and Denain 
was within range of his gun-fire. But there was no sound of 
war in the church. There was the music of women’s voices 
singing very sweetly old songs of praise, and at the altar the 
chanting of priests. The women’s voices were so full of 
emotion and beautiful in their harmony that all the Canadian 
soldiers in the church sat very still, and into their eyes, the 
eyes of men who had seen the worst things of war, its most 
bloody cruelties, there crept a melted look, and they bowed 
their heads below that high thrilling melody, which was like 
running water to wash away the wounds of war. 

One of the priests turned to that crowd of soldiers and to 
the young Prince among them, and in a loud voice said, “* Merci.” 
And then, with an eloquence that was not studied, but from 
the heart of this man, who had seen the suffering of his people 
in this town, thanked England for what she had done for 
France, and acclaimed the valour of the Canadians, who were 
the rescuers of Denain, and reminded the Prince of Wales that, 
though in old days England and France had fought with each 
other because of rival interests and ambitions, yet now when 
the liberty of civilization was threatened England and France 
had united and fought side by side. The priest spoke the word 
“England ” with love in his voice, and gave his gratitude to 
those brave, dogged men of England who through four years 
of war had given their blood without stint because of their 
ideals. I cannot translate his words or summarize them, but, 
as he spoke them in French, they were very moving. Then 
suddenly, as he ended, there was loud music in the church of 
Denain, and perhaps it was music never heard before in any 
church of France. For the band of the Canadians struck up 
‘*La Marseillaise,” and the notes of that hymn of revolution 
and liberty which is now the hymn of France rang out with 
its strange passion and exultation, and filled the sanctuary. 
Outside there was another band, and the Canadian Scots, with 
their drums and fifes, stirred the enthusiasm of the people to 
a high pitch. There was a march past the Prince of Wales 
beneath the empty pedestal where once had been the statue 
to General Villars, the liberator of France from the Austrians 
in the seventeenth century. The Germans have taken the 
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statue away, but there was something strangely significant in 
that procession past its pedestal by the men who had rescued 
Denain from the German scourge. 


OCTOBER 28 

THE German gunners and machine-gun rear-guards are obeying 
the order recently transmitted to them from General Head- 
quarters that they must not allow their fighting spirit to be 
lowered by the prospects of peace or by politics. Hindenburg 
approves of these peace efforts, says this order, but expects the 
German army to obey him in bad days as in good, and the 
soldiers are asked to go on fighting bravely, so that even now 
they may obtain an honourable peace. The German rear- 
guards are fighting hard and bravely to make a screen behind 
which there are preparations for a general retreat, and round 
Tournai and Valenciennes they are holding out stubbornly to 
gain time. 

Yesterday and last night German artillerymen, mostly, I 
believe, with single guns left from batteries on the move, main- 
tained a heavy barrage-fire on positions and villages along our 
Second, Third, and Fifth Army fronts, and there was a German 
counter-attack on the village of Famars, south of Valenciennes, 
when their men succeeded in gaining the northern part of that 
place. Our Gordon Highlanders went forward from the 
southern streets to drive them out, and after fierce and close 
fighting with machine-guns and bayonets, when many of the 
enemy were killed, recaptured their positions. Fierce concen- 
trations of shell-fire on the bridgeheads of the River Rhonelle 
have made the crossing of that stream difficult and hazardous, 
but in spite of this fire our Engineers have established bridges 
at several points. So far it seems that only patrols have crossed. 
east and north of Maresches, as the enemy is still holding this. 
line with many machine-guns. All this is, as I have said, no 
indication of a German plan to defend his present positions to 
the last, but is a covering battle for the eastward movement 
of material and men. But it is a grim defence all the same 
and no fun for our men, like those of the heroic 51st Division 
of Highlanders, who have been in this army of pursuit, follow- 
ing up the enemy and routing him out of his hornets’ nest, 
from which comes a deadly spray of machine-gun bullets. 
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NovEMBER 1 


VALENCIENNES was closed in by the Canadian troops this morn- 
ing after heavy fighting, and the enemy will have to abandon 
it within a few hours. It seems almost certain that it will be 
ours to-night or to-morrow morning, when all the thousands 
of civilians still living there and waiting with desperate anxiety 
for our entry will be rescued from these days of terror. For 
during recent days they must have passed through terrible 
emotions, crowded down in their cellars, listening to the noise 
of gun-fire around them, and to the tattoo of machine-guns 
served by German soldiers in rooms above them. This morn- 
ing, after many days like this, a tumult of gun-fire louder than 
anything they had ever heard opened north and south of them, 
and the battle came close to their streets. When I went up 
among the Canadians to-day the sound of this shell-fire was 
terrific, and the Canadian officers tell me that their troops 
attacked to-day under support of a more powerful concentra- 
tion of guns than they have ever had-on sd narrow a front 
since they have been in France. South of the city our 61st, 
49th, and 4th Divisions attacked the enemy across the Rhonelle 
River, and after a hard struggle captured the villages of 
Maresches and Préseau, and established themselves on high 
ground two miles to the east of the river. 

Valenciennes itself is not being touched by our fire, under 
strict orders, but the ground over which the Canadians had to 
advance this morning was smothered in high explosives. They 
had in front of them the high ground called Mont Houy, from 
which they had fallen back two or three days ago under German 
counter-attacks, and this was still strongly held by machine- 
gun posts. There were also a number of farms, farmsteads, 
and cottages, like La Targette and the Chemin Vert, to the 
left of the village of Aulnoy, just below Valenciennes railway, 
in which the enemy had organized defences. Over these places 
our barrage-fire rolled as a devastating tide, wiping them off 
the map of France, and at the same time our guns fired a 
’ number of smoke-shells, which made a dense white fog, obliterat- 
ing all view of our advancing troops, and putting the Germans 
in a haze so thick that they could not see three paces about 
them. ‘Their machine-gunners could not find their human 
targets, and were helpless. The German infantry of the 6th 
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Division were as baffled as if blankets had been flung about 
their heads. One German officer, taken prisoner this morning 
with many others, said that his position was so hopeless in 
-.this fog that he told his company there was nothing to do but 
surrender, and led them forward, as the Canadians advanced, 

to hand them over. At a small place called La Vessie, at the 
~ southern edge of Valenciennes, there was a German field-gun 
in action, firing at close range through this mist, but. the 
Canadians closed round it and captured it. 

The enemy’s guns had put down a fierce line of fire before 
the attack started, or soon afterwards, but their batteries were 
quickly silenced by the power of our artillery; and after that 
the Canadians were only faced by machine-gun fire from posi- 
tions in ruined buildings and in embanked ditches, where 
Germans held out to the last. The Canadian casualties were 
not heavy, I am told by their own officers, and they were 
perfectly successful in reaching their objectives along the rail- 
way, which is the southern boundary of Valenciennes. 

While that attack was taking place another brigade of - 
Canadians, on the west side of the city where the canal forms 
the boundary-line, were pushing outposts across and establish- 
ing themselves on the inner bank. So they hold Valenciennes 
in a tight grip, as Cambrai was held on the last day in German 
hands, and the enemy must get out. At midday to-day he 
made one last effort to check us, and a counter-attack was 
delivered from the village of Saultain, on the eastern side, but 
orders were given for the artillery to deal with this, and I 
have no doubt that it was shattered. The Germans have 
already lost many men on this southern side of the city, and 
the Canadians were surprised at the number of German dead 
lying about the Rhonelle River after the fighting of recent 
days. 

For the survivors it is a hopeless business, for they know 
now that they are not only beaten in the field but in the 
world. ‘“‘ We have been betrayed,” said one of the German 
officers to-day, “‘ and that is why we have lost the war.” He 
had a list of betrayals, beginning with Italy and going on to 
Rumania and then to Bulgaria, and now, worst of all from his 
point of view, Austria. They acknowledge that with Austria 
_out of the war they will find it impossible to fight on alone 
except in a losing fight to save their pride, so humiliation and 
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despair have entered their souls where once arrogance had a 
dwelling-place and a sense of victory over all the world. 

So it is to-day around Valenciennes, where all the neighbour- 
ing country is beautiful in the light of a golden All Souls’ Day, 
with a blue sky over the coloured woods through which the 
uproar of gun-fire comes, and where in villages very close to 
the fighting-line women and children liberated from German 
rule are walking with bouquets of autumn flowers to put on 
the altars of their churches in memory of the dead to whom 
they owe their rescue. 

Farther north, across the French frontier, towards the town 
of Audenarde, in Belgium, there is another battle in progress, 
which began yesterday and is continuing to-day, with Belgian, 
French, American, and British troops attacking side by side. 
Our men belong to the 34th, 31st, and 35th Divisions. It is 
a battle among Flemish villages and farmsteads, where peasants 
are still living, helplessly entangled in the nets of horror, with 
German machine-gunners firing from their windows, and Allied 
troops trampling into their courtyards with naked bayonets, 
and the killing of men in their bedrooms and cellars. Into 
villages from which the enemy has been lately driven poison- 
gas comes from shell-fire, which is not very loud, but makes 
a little hiss as each shell bursts and liberates its fumes. We 
have stopped all use of gas because of these civilians, but the 
Germans are using it every day, and in the Flemish villages 
many babies are dead and dying, and our ambulances are 
carrying away women and girls gasping for breath and blinded 
by this foul weapon of war. Our men give these village people 
gas-masks, taken from German prisoners now safe behind the 
lines, and teach them how to use them, but it is of no avail, 
because it needs long training and discipline to keep on gas- 
masks for any length of time. — 

Last night, in front of our lines near Audenarde, where Scots 
and Welsh Fusiliers of the 81st Division were approaching 
Elseghem, and south of them Lancashire Fusiliers and Durhams 
were close up to the Scheldt Canal at Meersche, the enemy set 
fire to many houses and farms, and all the sky was lit up by 
_ the red glare, so that the German soldiers might see the move- 
ments ofourmen. It added to the terror of the night to women 
who stood with their children clinging to them, watching this 
scene of war which had engulfed them. Our advance during 
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these last two days has been steady and successful, and to-day 
the enemy is retreating in front of our Scottish Rifles and King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and other troops of the 85th Division 
south of Audenarde. With the French to the north of us 
American troops are fighting, and have done very gallant 
work through these villages and woods. They have had a 
hard time, for the artillery in support of them have been unable 
to fire as effectively as usual owing to the anxiety of our gunners 
to avoid shelling civilians, so the Americans have had to advance 
against machine-gun fire with rifles and bayonets. They were 
fighting hard yesterday in a wood called the Spitalbosch, where 
the enemy was strongly defended behind tree-trunk barricades 
and wired enclosures, and machine-guns hidden in branches 
and holes dug beneath the roots of trees. It was like the 
fighting American troops have had in the Argonne, and very 
difficult and perilous. But these men have gone forward with 
fine courage, and have routed the enemy out from many of 
his lairs in this woodland, and by their good service’ have 
helped the progress of the French on their left. All this move- 
ment striking for Audenarde and the country north of it breaks | 
through the German line south of Ghent, and will lead surely 
enough to the liberation of that Belgian city, which is yearning 
for the luck of Bruges. | 

Meanwhile our soldiers, like their French and American 
comrades and all the world, believe that the war is reaching 
its end, and that the last battle will soon be fought, and they 
wait with splendid hope for the news that peace is theirs, with 
the victory for which they have struggled and suffered so long. 


Vil 
FALL OF VALENCIENNES 


NOVEMBER 3 


AFTER fierce fighting by English and Canadian troops the old 
city of Valenciennes across the Scheldt Canal was entered 
yesterday morning. At 7.50 a.m. the general commanding the 
Canadian troops, who encircled the town, sent through an 

historic message: “I have the honour to report that Valen- 
" ciennes is completely in our hands.” It was a fine achievement, 
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which English troops of the 49th and 4th Divisions share with 
the Canadians, because these Yorkshire Territorials and Regulars 
of old county regiments overcame the enemy’s desperate counter- 
attacks on Friday after our advance in the morning through 
the villages of Aulnoy and Préseau, strongly held by large 
numbers of German troops with orders to defend these positions 
to the death. From the north all advance was made impossible 
by the opening of the Scheldt sluice-gates, which flooded that 
side of the city, and the enemy’s only way of escape was by 
the south-east, so that here he had concentrated all his available 
men. They fought with courage and grim obstinacy, but it 
was unavailing against the Canadians and English, supported 
by an immense concentration of artillery. Many German dead 
lie across the little Rhonelle River, and 4000 prisoners were 
taken by our combined troops. The enemy’s counter-attacks 
were made with the help of Tanks, but broke down utterly, 
so that our men captured the Tanks and many more 
prisoners. | 
I went into Valenciennes yesterday morning, shortly after 
its capture, when there was still heavy fighting on its south- 
east side, so that all our guns were in action as I passed them, 
with an enormous noise, in the outskirts of the city, and flights 
of shells passing over its houses, where many civilians were 
waiting with mingled joy and fear, knowing that they were 
free again, but afraid of this fury of guns around them. The 
way to Valenciennes from Douai was full of haunting pictures 
of war, because Canadian and English troops have fought 
through many of the villages along these roads, and those 
places have not escaped unscathed. Their people have fled 
from those nearest to Valenciennes because of the German 
gun-fire, which has smashed through their roofs and walls and 
made wreckage in many houses. Some of them have been 
sliced in half, so that one looks into rooms where cottage pianos 
and women’s sewing-machines and babies’ cradles still stand 
against the farthest walls amidst broken beams and plaster. 
Only a few soldiers move among these abandoned villages, and 
yesterday, on a foul day, with wet mist steaming through their 
shell-pierced walls, which shook like sounding-boards to the 
roar of the gun-fire, they smelt of tragedy. Through Oisy and 
Aubry to La Sentinelle, suburbs of Valenciennes on this side 
of the Scheldt, there was hardly a living soul about, except 
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odd figures like shadows in the wet fog lurking under the walls— 
our soldiers, by the shape of their steel hats. 

All along the railway from Douai the bridges had been blown 
up by the enemy, and lay in monstrous wreckage across the 
lines. Beyond, in this thick veil of mist, black slag mountains, 
like Egyptian pyramids, loomed vaguely, with factory chimneys 
faintly pencilled above them, as though this were a war in 
Lancashire. Some people came dragging a cart piled high with 
furniture, and I called out to them, “ Are you from Valen- 
ciennes ?”’ ‘‘ No, monsieur,” said the man straining at his 
ropes, and he named another village close by, looking back in 
a scared way, as though of some fear that dwelt there. Dead 
horses, horribly mangled, lay on the roadside. War had passed 
this way not long ago. It was still very close to Valenciennes, 
and that city was between two fires. Most of the fire came 
from our side. Guns were crowded in this wet fog through 
which their flashes stabbed with sudden gusts of flame. 
Monsters raised up their snouts and bellowed from muddy 
fields near by, shaking earth and sky. Field-batteries, stark 
in the open, were hard at work, and as I passed within a few 
yards of them, their sharp strokes hit my ear-drums like the 
crack of hammers. 

Then we came to the Scheldt Canal and saw Valenciennes 
outspread before us on the other side, a long, narrow city, 
built along the line of the Scheldt so that one sees it from end 
to end, with its churches and factories and towers high above 
its crowded roofs. Valenciennes, the old city of lacemakers, 
famous through a thousand years of history, because of the 
industry of its people and the noble men and women born 
within its walls, and the many sieges and captures and conflicts 
when it became the prize of robber princes and warrior empires. 
I thought of Sir John Froissart, that very gallant knight and 
medizeval war correspondent, who was born here five hundred 
years ago. That gentle chronicler would have been sad at 
heart to see the peril of his city, and yet not without exultation 
because of its liberation from the enemy who had held it for 
four years under an iron scourge. 

; I went across a pontoon bridge built only a few hours ago 
by Canadian Engineers, and passed into the city. The ruins of 
its railway station were elaborate ruins. Liverpool Street 
Station would look like this if it had been smashed into twisted 
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iron and broken glass by storms of high explosives. Our 
airmen had done most of the damage by constant raids upon 
this great junction of German traffic, and they had made a 
complete job of it. Rails were torn up and sleepers burnt and 
charred. Their bombs had torn the fronts off the booking- 
offices and waiting-rooms and made matchwood of the signal- 
boxes and sheds. For German soldiers detraining here it was 
a hellish place, but beyond the town was untouched by any 
raid of ours, and the fire of our flying men had been deadly 
accurate. I went through this ruin out into the station 
square. It was empty of all life, but one human figure was 
there all alone. It was the dead body of a young German 
soldier, lying with outstretched arms in a pool of blood. He 
looked as if he had fallen on his way to our lines, as though 
in hopes of escape. I went across the solitude of this station 
square into the Rue St.-Jacques, and wondered because that 
was empty too, and as yet I saw no people of Valenciennes. 
I looked through the broken windows of shop-fronts and no 
face looked back at me, but there was loneliness behind the 
counters. I peered through the window of the Hotel St.- 
Jacques, and saw its tables and chairs set as though for dinner, 
but no one sat at the board. At the corner of one street lead- 
ing into the Place St.-Jean there was a table and chair, and 
on the table were many spent cartridges, and the pavement 
was littered with them. It was a sniper’s post of some German 
soldier who had taken cover behind the corner of the shop- 
front as the Canadians had come in a few hours ago. 

There was still the noise of machine-gun fire somewhere on 
the right, long bursts of staccato shots, and I had heard from 
a Canadian colonel that the enemy were still holding out in a 
machine-gun post in the suburb of Marly. We kept our ears 
alert for any ping of a close bullet. A German ready for death 
might take many sure shots from any window or cellar here 
before paying the price. But where were the people of Valen- 
ciennes ? The solitude was beginning to be oppressive. This 
was not like an entry into Lille. There were no manifestations 
of joy in this liberated city. The fury of that gun-fire over- 
head had kept the people hidden in their houses. Presently, 
here and there I saw some faces peering out and then a door 
opened and a man and a woman appeared and two thin 
children. The woman thrust out a skinny hand and grasped 
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mine and began to weep. Then she talked passionately with 
a strange mingling of rage and grief. ‘“‘Qh, my God!” she 
said, “those devils have gone at last. What have they not 
made us suffer! My husband and I had four little houses— 
_ we were innkeepers—and last night they sent us to this part 
of the town and burnt all of them.” She used a queer word 
in French. ‘“ Last night,” she said, “they made a devil’s 
charivari and set many houses on fire.” 

Her husband spoke to me over his wife’s shoulder. ‘‘ Sir,” 
he said, “ they have stolen everything, broken everything, and 
have ground us down for four years. They are bandits and 
brigands.”’ ‘“‘ We are hungry,” said a thin girl and a smaller 
boy by her side with a pinched white face. ‘‘ We have eaten 
all our bread, and I am hungry.” They had some coffee, and 
asked me to go inside and drink it with them, but I could not 
wait. The woman held my wrists tight in her skinny hands 
and said, “* You will come back.” Then she wept again and 
said, “‘ We are grateful to the English soldiers. It is they who 
have saved us.”’ 

Farther on in Valenciennes two ladies passed, well dressed 
in black. They were hurrying fast, as though afraid of all 
this gun-fire over their heads, but they turned and smiled and 
said, “We are full of joy. Bravo, les Anglais!” Oneof them 
put her hand to her heart in a breathless way, and said, “ For 
four years we have suffered? It would take four years to tell 
you all we have suffered. Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” Then 
‘ these two ladies hurried on their way again. They were the 
last people we met until we went into the Place d’Armes, 
the great square of Valenciennes, where on one side stands the 
Hoétel de Ville, magnificent with its long Renaissance front, 
richly carved, and all around old houses, built many of them 
in the time of the Spanish occupation of the Netherlands, like 
those in poor, stricken Arras. I noticed that the frontage of 
the Hotel de Ville had been slightly scarred by shell-fire, and 
that some of the houses were pierced by shell-holes, though 
there were none in ruins. A group of men stood in a side 
street at the end of the Town Hall, and by the first glance at 
them I saw they belonged to the municipality. They were men 
in black clothes, and dignitaries of the city. They bowed and 
shook hands very warmly, and each man wanted to tell the 
tale of Valenciennes under German rule and of the last days 
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of terror, and they all spoke at once, so that it was difficult 
to hear, especially as the noise of the gun-fire was increasing 
in violence. But I made out that one old gentleman had just 
had the inside of his house wrecked by shells from German 
guns. He pointed to a little house with pointed gables on the 
opposite side of the square, and said, “ I had a lucky escape.”’ 
I also heard that the German flag on the Town Hall had been 
pulled down at ten minutes past ten, and that a young Canadian 
officer had climbed up and fastened the French tricolour in its 
place, and after that two French interpreters with the Canadian 
brigade first to enter had raised the English flag in Valenciennes. 

I asked to see the Mayor of the city, and a man who had 
been standing under cover of the walls said, ‘‘ I will take you 
if you will please wait a minute.” I had less than a minute 
to wait before he appeared again in full uniform, and said, 
““I am the pompier of Valenciennes, and there were many 
fires last night in the city, which are still burning, but we can 
do nothing, because the Germans have let out all the water 
from the pipes, and so the cellars are all flooded, and the poor 
people cannot take refuge from bombardment.” I saw this 
misery in Valenciennes, and waded through water ankle-deep 
in the streets, and looked down in the cellars through open 
doors below the houses, and saw that they were deep in water. 
Some young men came up to me, shaking hands emotionally 
with tears in their eyes. ‘“‘ We are some of those who escaped,” 
said one of them. ‘‘ Escaped from what ? ” I asked, and they 
pointed to a poster on the wall. I read it, and saw it was an 
order for the mobilization of all men between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty-five, who were to present themselves to the 
German commandant under severe penalties for refusal, in 
order to be evacuated through the German lines. This order 
was dated October 81, and the mobilization was to take place 
on November 1—the day before our capture of the city. Twenty 
thousand people had been forcibly expelled on October 8 in 
the direction of Mons, leaving only 5000, who were employed 
by the enemy in the municipal services, maintaining the gas 
and water supplies, washing, and other work. Among that 
number remaining were many who, after expulsion on October 8, 
had been allowed to return, as they were too weak to continue 
the march, and had dropped out, encumbering the line of the 
German retreat. There were also others who had escaped. 
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Many young men had hidden. One of those standing near me 
had hidden in a ‘wardrobe for several days, and when the 
Germans had come and searched the room he had buried himself 
behind the clothes, trembling lest he should be discovered. 

They clamoured for news of the outside world. ‘‘ What is 
our line?” they asked. ‘“ What towns have we captured ? ” 
And when I told them they raised their hats and cheered, for 
-one man was from Laon, and another from Guise, and another 
from Courtrai, and they had had no news. ‘“ For four years,” 
said one young man, “we have had only German lies. To 
know the truth is like escape from a dark prison.” The 
pompier touched me on the arm and said, “ Do not let us linger 
here. They are beginning to shell again, and three civilians 
were killed an hour or so ago. It would be a pity to die when 
we are so near peace.” He gave a big, hearty laugh, and led 
me down a narrow passage leading to some building where 
there was a long vaulted room, furnished with tables and beds. 
It was the temporary Mairie, and the Mayor and his assistants 
had been living here for fifteen days, when the battle came 
close to them. It was dimly lighted, and there was an inter- 
national party there, including the French interpreters who 
had hauled up the British flag, Canadian soldiers, municipal 
officers of Valenciennes, and one or two English officers. 

The Mayor’s secretary told me some of the facts of the 
German occupation. It was similar history to that of Courtrai, 
Cambrai, Lille, and other liberated towns. German rule had 
been hard, and there were continual requisitions, fines, and 
imprisonments. The fines had increased in severity as Germany 
became more in need of money, and whereas in the early days 
private individuals had been fined a hundred marks or so for 
trivial offences against the German military rules, now in the 
last days they had to pay as much as two thousand. One man 
was fined in this way for not putting the prices of his goods 
in his shop window. The requisitions included all copper and 
mattresses, and wool and wine, and less than a month ago 
German soldiers completed the loot of the city by going round 
to each shop and filling sacks with Valenciennes lace—one 
sack held 50,000 francs’ worth of lace—linen handkerchiefs, 
and other clothes.. This. was official robbery. Private looting 
by soldiers was severely punished, and two soldiers were shot 
for it. ,, During the last weeks of their occupation one regiment — 
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only, the 99th, was allowed in the city, and this was chiefly 
to prevent pillage, as the troops defending Valenciennes were 
holding positions outside. But for all that many houses were 
looted, especially the night before last, when the Germans 
went wild and did much damage, and valuable pictures were 
cut from their frames by German officers in search of souvenirs. 

The people were poorly fed during these four years, and 

only those with money could obtain things beyond the barest 
necessities of life. Butter was 40 francs a kilo (2} lb.), coffee 
60 francs, sugar 25 francs, chocolate 80 frances. The people 
‘were encouraged to work in the market-gardens and grow 
potatoes, cauliflowers, and so on, and then the German authori- 
ties requisitioned all their produce. The look of the women 
and children who here and there, braving the uproar of the 
gun-fire around them, came to their doorways calling out, 
‘‘ Bonjour, monsieur, bonjour, et merci,” to any British soldier 
who passed, showed that they had lived through lean days. 
There was a gaunt look on the women’s faces, and the children 
had sunken cheeks, though their eyes were wonderfully bright 
because of the gladness that had come after their fear. I saw 
many little groups who made something go weak in one to see 
them. At one window sat an old man surrounded by young 
women. The window was pushed open as I passed, and the 
old man held out both hands to mine, and as he clasped them 
tears ran down his cheeks and he could say nothing, though 
his lips moved, He was a fine old man, with a little white 
imperial like one of Napoleon’s soldiers of the Old Guard, and 
a lady, whom I took to be his granddaughter, said he was a 
captain of artillery in the war of 1870, and, going back into the 
room, brought a portrait of a young soldier, whom I saw was 
the ghost of this old man in boyhood. 

Through that open window in Valenciennes came a flood of 
gratitude to the English and Canadian troops, very beautiful, 
and kind words from people liberated after four years of horror, 
and I went away hoping these people would be safe at last, 
although the battle was even then being fought very close to 
them. I returned in the evening, when all the sky was on fire 
with a sunset which spread out gold and crimson wings above 
emerald lakes and jewelled isles, so that one was awestruck by 
this beauty after a dismal day. In the darkness which followed 
this glory of colour there were bursts of red flame and long 
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vivid flashes rending the black night where from the other side 
of Valenciennes to this side of Tournai all our guns were at 
work. I hoped the day would soon come when these lights 
in the sky would be put out by the order to cease fire all along 
the Front. 


VIII 
FROM TOURNAI TO MONS 


NOVEMBER 6 

Our very gallant men who have gone so long and so far along 
the road to victory, which now seems just ahead at the turn 
of the road—that seems too good to be true, like a mirage 
which eludes men as they walk—are still pursuing an enemy 
in retreat. They are well on the other side of the Sambre, to 
the east of the forest of Mormal, through the villages of Cartig- 
nies and Marbaix and Dompierre, and are fighting about Bavai, 
where last evening heavy counter-attacks were repulsed with 
grave losses to the Germans. The enemy is retiring behind a 
screen of rear-guards, who here and there are trying to check 
our troops by machine-gun fire from villages and woods and 
railway embankments, but nothing can hide from us the truth 
that it is a general retirement on a wide front by exhausted 
men, whose divisions and battalions have been shattered, so 
that only weak remnants can be gathered for this last show 
of resistance. 

In the north, along our Second Army front, about Tournai, 
the line of the Scheldt is still held by machine-gunners beyond 
the canal and floods, but they are now at the pivot of the 
salient, which is sharply increasing every day, so that it is 
only a question of time when they get out of that pocket. 
Tournai must be ours before long, and then all the enemy’s 
line will have a landslide as far north as Ghent. There, with 
water in front of them and lines of machine-guns well placed, 
and a well-hidden rear-guard garrison, it is difficult for the 
Belgians to enter that fine old city of theirs where thousands 
of people are awaiting liberation; and even now this could 
only be done by tragic loss of life. The Belgians would not 
spare themselves that price if it were worth while, but things 
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are happening beyond the lines on the Belgian Front, as on 
ours, which may make more sacrifice unnecessary. 

News came to us last night over the wires that Germany was 
sending plenipotentiaries to ask for terms of armistice from 
Marsha] Foch. And those men were coming over under the 
white flag, knowing through President Wilson what those terms 
are, and what surrender they will have to make of all their 
pride. Last night, when that news came among British officers 
in touch with headquarters, they drew a sudden breath, and 
said, ‘“‘ Then to-night is the end. . . . The last battle has been 
fought. . . . It is too wonderful to believe.’’ I heard those 
words this morning again—in Valenciennes—among generals 
and Staff officers gathered there in the Place d’Armes. “ It 
must mean the end of the war. . . . Surely it is the end at 
last. . . . Who would ever have believed it?’ And one man 
standing near me said very gravely, “ Thank God!’ And 
another, who was a younger man, laughed with a queer break 
in his voice, and raised a big bouquet of flowers given to him 
by the townspeople, and gave a little dance, and said, ‘“‘ Back 
to peace again, and not too quick for me. . . . Back to life.”’ 

In Valenciennes, where on the first day of its liberation I 
walked through empty streets, past windows from which no 
face looked out, with a rush of shells overhead, and the tumult 
of great gun-fire all round, and the rat-tat-tat of machine-gun 
fire in the streets somewhere on my right, there was to-day a 
ceremony which seemed a celebration of this spirit of peace 
which is like a shining light before the eyes of all our soldiers. 
The men who had saved the city came in with their generals 
to receive thanks from the representatives of the people. All 
told, there are only 5000 people left in Valenciennes, for all the 
rest of its inhabitants were forced to leave by the enemy, who 
on the very last day, as I have written before, summoned the 
remaining manhood to depart and would have compelled them 
to go if we had not stormed the gates in time to save them. 
So there were not vast crowds to see the entry and review, and 
most of the streets were still empty and many houses deserted 
beyond the ruins of the railway station flung into fantastic 
wreckage. But in the spaciousness of the Place d’Armes, in 
old high-gabled houses on each side of the Hétel de Ville, with 
its richly carved frontage, above the wide flight of steps, many 
of the remaining 5000 were gathered, crowded at windows and 
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balconies, which bore traces of the recent bombardment, and 
on the roofs of buildings pierced here and there by shells. It 
was only last Saturday that happened. It was only five days 
ago—the morning I went in—that bodies of German soldiers 
were lying in their blood on these cobble-stones, and that one 
of the priests of Valenciennes burying a child was mortally — 
wounded by the side of that small open grave, and that two 
other citizens were killed as they ran towards the water-logged 
cellars, where women and: children crouched with the floods 
rising about them. 

But five days had made a difference in Valenciennes, and 
to-day for these people there it was a time of thanksgiving and 
pageantry. The colours of many flags splashed down their 
streets and fluttered above their gables, and their balconies 
were draped with the Tricolour and the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes. Old citizens wore tall hats saved up for 
this day, and girls had taken their lace from hiding-places 
where Germans had not found it, and wore it round their necks 
and wrists for the honour of this day. Old women in black 
bonnets sat in the centre of window-places and clapped their 
hands—their wrinkled, hard-working old hands—to every 
British soldier who passed, and there were thousands who 
passed. It was glorious to see them march by and to know 
that perhaps these fighting men, these square-jawed boys of 
ours who have gone through the fires of war unscathed, may 
have fought their last battle and gained the final victory. 
They were troops of our First Army, commanded by General 
Sir Henry Horne, and were the English divisions—the 49th 
and 4th—who with the Canadians, first in the entry of the city, 
share the honour of the Battle of Valenciennes, which was 
hard fought by the enemy and ourselves. 

The army.commander drove in with his corps and divisional 
generals, among whom was Sir William Currie, commanding 
the Canadian Corps. The Prince of Wales was with Sir Henry 
Horne, and took part in the inspection of the troops. Flowers 
were showered on all these generals, great bouquets which they 
handed to their aides, who held them with a touch of embarrass- 
ment in their English way. Nobody heard a word of the 
speeches, the tribute of the councillors of Valenciennes to the 
glory of the British and Canadian troops who had rescued their 
people from their servitude under a ruthless enemy, nor the: 
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answer of Sir Henry Horne, expressing the pride of his soldiers 
in the rescue of that fair old city and their admiration for the 
courage of its people. Every word was overwhelmed by cheer- 
ing. Then the pipers of a Highland division, whose fighting 
I have helped to record through these years of heroic endurance, 
played a tune, and the music of those pipes was loud in the 
square of Valenciennes, and will echo in the hearts of its people 
through many centuries of history and in old traditions. There 
was a march past, and thousands of bayonets shone above the 
steel helmets of these men, and they were heroes who went by, 
and they had the tribute of heroes from those they had saved. 


NOVEMBER 7 


In wet weather and mud and autumn mists our men of the 
1st and 82nd Divisions, with the Guards and others, keep 
trudging after the retreating Germans east of Valenciennes 
and the forest of Mormal, keeping in touch with their rear- 
guards, and hastening their abandonment of villages and woods 
where they have machine-gun screens. It is not a walk-aver, 
for the enemy is still losing prisoners, and we are still losing 
a few men here and there. As late as yesterday German resist- 
ance has stiffened at various places, like Eclaibes and Limont- 
Fontaine, to gain time for an orderly retreat. We are within 
a few thousand yards of Maubeuge, and working towards Mons. 
It would indeed be an astounding coincidence if the British 
Army were to end the war where they begun it—at Mons, 
where the “ Old Contemptibles ” fought their first big fight— 
and that looks as though it might happen. These small rear- 
guard actions, with fights for machine-guns, and the stealthy 
forward movement of advanced screens feeling their way through 
the forest lands of this country beyond Valenciennes, and hear- 
ing by the sudden chatter of machine-guns that the enemy is 
close ahead of them, make hard work for the men engaged, and 
are great adventures, with all the risks of death and wounds. 
But now for our armies as a whole there is only one all- 
absorbing interest and thought, and that is to know whether 
the terms of the armistice have been signed by that party of 
four men who went over last night into the French lines with 
a trumpet heralding their approach and a white flag for a 
safe-conduct. They were late, it seems, and, by wireless, 
regretted that they had been delayed by the transport on their 
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roads, ‘as one might well imagine, with knowledge of what 
retreat means in weather like this. They were late, but by 
this time, one way or another, the fate of Germany must have 
been settled—for peace terms, however hard they are, are the 
last ditch of war in front of revolution and anarchy. As far 
as I know our armies, their hope is for the quick ending of this 
business, for the saving of needless bloodshed, for the return 
to normal life, and for all that peace means to men who have 
fought long and hard in exile from their homes, under the daily 
menace of death. On the other hand, if these four pleni- 
potentiaries refuse the terms, our men will fight on again, sure 
that, whatever happens now, the Germans cannot hold them 
on this front, and are bound fo break. The German com- 
manders are anxious to maintain their fighting spirit to the 
end—not an easy thing to do when many of their divisions 
are broken to pieces, and when entire regiments consist of a 
few hundred men or less, as in the case of the 15th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment, which counted thirty-five men after fight- 
ing in Flanders, and then had 500 drafts of returned wounded. 
Not an easy thing to do wth certain knowledge of defeat 
among all their men, with revolution threatened at home, with 
thousands of desertions, and a state of almost revolt within the 
ranks. But the regimental and battalion commanders are 
still trying to goad their men into resistance, so that the 
German army may keep up a show before the world to the 
bitter end. On the last day of last month the following order 
was issued by the headquarters of the 28rd Reserve Division, 
and it is interesting in its psychology : 


‘‘ English prisoners have expressed surprise that the German 
soldier now offers so little resistance. If this is so, it will be 
easy to carry the battle at a not far distant date on to German 
soil and attain a decision. A French officer is of opinion that. 
ar incomprehensible, almost diseased indifference has laid hold 
of the whole German army. ... I am convinced that this 
battalion will be driven by these statements, which are a 
disgrace to us, to show the enemy that in us there still lives the 
old unbroken German fighting spirit which for four years has 
defied all the onslaughts on the Western Front.” 


There is not one British soldier who underrates the courage 
of the German soldier or his wonderful fighting qualities. Even 
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now, hard pressed as he has been, he is conducting his retreat 
in a skilful way, preventing his front from being utterly broken, 
carrying away much of his material, saving many of his guns, 
while his rear-guard machine-gunners offer a stubborn resist- 
ance. But that is not good enough now to save his armies. 
After four years of slaughter, with enormous losses, and all 
their hopes of victory gone, the courage of picked and stubborn 
men is not enough to rally the rank and file, who have a clear 
vision of their doom, and dread the menace that is creeping 
closer to them. A frightful hatred is in their hearts for the 
leaders who have duped them with false promises, and made 
all their saerifices vain, and brought the hate of the world 
upon them. The worst among them are afraid now of their 
own villainies, and the best among them ashamed and sick of 
the atrocious things done by official command. They are under 
the fear of punishment from the gods and from men, and hag- 
ridden by the thought of the retribution which will be exacted 
from their race. If.the armistice is not signed to-day or 
to-morrow there may be a momentary rally of men called upon 
to die in the last ditches with some pride of manhood, but there 
will be no rally which will last until revolution begins; and 
the four plenipotentiaries have had that thought behind them 
on their journey. 


NOVEMBER 10 


THE spirit of victory is in the air. Our troops are following up 
the retreating enemy with bands playing, and go singing down 
the roads with flags on their rifles and on their gun-limbers 
through villages from which German rear-guards have gone 
only an hour or two before, and where French and Flemish 
people cheer them as they pass with cries of “ Vive les Anglais ! ”’ 
It is glorious autumn weather, with a sparkle of gold in the 
sunlight and a glint of gold on the russet leaves and shining 
pools along the roads, so that it seems as though Nature 
rejoices with men because a horror is being lifted from the 
world by the ending of this war, and is smiling through tears, 
like old men we meet and women who take our hands telling 
of their thankfulness. It is Sunday, and in many churches in 
France and Belgium, and in cathedrals which have escaped 
destruction by a narrow chance, only scathed a little by battles 
round their town, the Te Deum is being sung, and people who 
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a week ago crept to a church close in the shadow of the walls, 
afraid of the noise of gun-fire around them, and who a day or 
two ago saw the grey wolves of the German army still prowling 
in their streets, though with a hang-dog look, are now singing 
their praises to God because of their deliverance, almost doubt- 
ing even still that this miracle has happened to them, and that 
after four years under the hostile yoke they are free. Free 
to speak their minds, free to display the flags of their nation, 
free of fines and punishments, and requisitions, and spying, and 
German police, and German arrogance, free in their souls and 
hearts after four years of servitude under hostile rule. 

So it was in Tournai to-day. For three weeks the people 
there had lived in their cellars listening to the fury of the gun- 
fire along the Scheldt Canal and closing in about them. They 
were afraid of having their old city smashed above their heads 
and of being buried under its ruins. They were afraid of 
asphyxiating gas creeping down into their cellars and killing 
them with its poisoned fumes. The Germans said, “ The 
English will do this to you. You will all be killed before they 
come.” But, in spite of their fear, they would not leave, and 
prayed for the coming of the English. A month ago more than 
10,000 went away from Tournai,; but that was behind German 
bayonets after a roll-call of all able-bodied men, who were 
forced to go, while their women wept for them. A week ago 
the roar of the bombardment increased, and never ceased day 
or night, and people became haggard in their cellars because 
of this awful noise above them. But they were comforted by 
the knowledge that this British gun-fire was not directed on 
Tournai, and said, “ The Germans have lied again. We shall 
not be killed by our friends.”. Then two nights ago, above the 
noise of the guns, there were louder noises, stupendous explo- 
sions, shaking the very stones of their cellars and their vaulted 
roofs as by a convulsion in the bowels of the earth. Again and 
again through the night these explosions happened, and the 
people of Tournai guessed that the Germans were blowing up 
the bridges over the Scheldt Canal, and that it was a signal of 
their retreat. They crept out of their houses on Friday morn- 
ing and went down to the canal, dividing one part of the 
town from the other, where all the houses had had their windows 
blown out, and were badly shattered by the blowing up of 
the bridges. A few German machine-gunners remained hidden 
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in those houses. But presently the last of them came out and 
went away. One of them turned, and said to a woman of 
Fournai: ‘‘ Your friends will soon be here. So much the 
better, because the war is ended for us. Germany is kaput.” 
The men and women waited, and presently they saw an 
-English soldier make his way across the broken girders of the 
bridge. He was a tall, gallant-looking fellow, and as he stepped 
on to the inner side of the canal he drew his revolver, and held 
it ready, looking about keenly for any enemy. But they were 
friends who rushed at him, shouting, “‘ English, English,’’ and 
women flung their arms about his neck, and kissed him, and 
led him into the town, with seething crowds about him, and one 
family took him into their house and gave him wine, which 
they had hidden for this day, and, raising their glasses, said, 
** Vive les Anglais!’’ As to-day, another family brought out 
their wine for me, and touched my glass with all their glasses, 
and said, “ Vive l’Angleterre!” After the first soldier had 
come there came in a small patrol, while the enemy fired some 
shells into the town and killed some civilians, and after that 
other British soldiers and Staff officers arrived, and to-day there 
came marching through long columns of troops, with their guns 
and field-cookers and transport, and they had a welcome of 
heroes, and liked it, with the laughter of British soldiers for 
hero-worship. That was just after the singing of the Te 
Deum in the cathedral of Tournai, that Romanesque building 
with four tall towers, raised when Richard Coeur de Lion and 
the second Henry of England were living. Many people had 
gathered in its great nave and between its round-headed arches, 
and in the twilight of those grey old stones going up to the 
rich colour of the painted windows of a high choir behind the 
altar, beyond a forest of tall piers and pointed arches with 
Gothic sculpture. The scene reminded one of some Dutch 
painting of the Middle Ages toned down to a noble solemnity. 
The Bishop of Tournai was there on his throne, and after High 
Mass, when the Te Deum -was sung, he came down the long 
nave in procession, with priests and acolytes bearing before 
him the banner of Belgium. The organ pealed out the National 
Anthem of “ La Brabanconne,” and all the people sang it from 
full hearts, and the bishop, like many of his people, had tears 
in his eyes. Then cheers rose strangely in this church, whose 
bells have rung the tocsin for many wars and clashed out for 
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the joy of peace, and women’s voices rose shrill above the 
deeper cheers of the men. 

As they poured out of the sathedeal doors they joined the 
crowds assembled in the streets to watch the passing through 
of British troops, and their cheers rose again, and they clapped 
each body of men and waved hands to them and ran out to: 
give them flags. Among those who passed were the Black 
Watch, and the red heckle in their bonnets was like a flower 
worn for victory They came swinging through in all their 
war kit, with heavy packs, long, lean, hardy men, with a warrior 
look about them and knees as brown as the aprons to their 
kilts. They came swinging through Tournai to the music of 
their pipes, heard for the first time by these crowds; into whom 
it put a new fire of enthusiasm, so that their cheers rose higher. 
The Jocks grinned and answered cheer for cheer with shrill 
Highland cries, and it was fine to see them pouring out of the 
funnel of the narrow streets with old Flemish gables, and I 
wished a painter had been there to record it in colour and in 
spirit for all time. English troops followed with their brass 
bands and flourish of drum-sticks, which overjoyed the Tour- 
haisiens so that their eyes danced to this rhythm. They 
marched through the city to the canal and across the bridge 
already made by our Engineers, and there was a dense throng 
along the line of the canal, which until a day or two ago was 
a place of deadly menace, and English Tommies gave their 
hands to girls and led them over footbridges upon which 
German machine-gunners had kept their weapons trained. It 
was a scene of peace after war. 

There was a different kind of scene yesterday when I went 
into Maubeuge, and, though it was one of victory close to peace, 
it smelt of war, and the tragedy of war had not quite lifted. 
I hardly thought I should get into Maubeuge that day, for in 
the morning our men were still outside it, and there was no 
news through when I started that it had been taken. Later 
on the road I heard that our men had gone in and were in touch 
with the enemy’s rear-guards outside. The name of Maubeuge 
summoned back bad old memories, and I thought of the French 
crowd in 1914 who heard of its fall when I was standing with 
them and spoke its name in a horrified whisper as though, if 
Maubeuge were lost, all were lost for France. It had been a 
tragic blow, for 35,000 French soldiers and three of their generals 
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had been captured there. Yesterday it was taken back for 
France by our Grenadier Guards. On the way through Valen- 
ciennes I passed many parties of refugees trekking back to the 
villages from which they had fled under German shell-fire or 
gas. They were pushing hand-carts laden with chattels and 
children, and they had a homing look in their eyes. Old ladies 
in black bonnets trudged after gun-limbers, to which they had 
harnessed their carts, and young women were riding gaily on 
lorries and guns with Tommies grinning on either side of them. 
Many of them, I think, were going back to the town of St.- 
Amand, through which I passed, with its long high-street 
utterly empty of human life, and not a soul in any shuttered 
house. 

As in Lille, so in Maubeuge, the conscription of women for 
forced labour away from their homes, when they suffered 
shocking indignities and privations, is what can be least for- 
gotten or forgiven by these people. They made an arbitrary 
choice of girls among the peasants and bourgeois, and even 
selected Mlle. Walrand until she escaped under protest. Then 
in January they took four notable citizens of Maubeuge as 
hostages to Russia on account of the French attitude regarding 
Alsace-Lorraine. They were among 600 hostages taken from 
this northern part of France, and they were treated inhumanly. 
I met one of these gentlemen yesterday in Maubeuge, returned 
after his six months’ exile. ‘“‘ They treated us worse than 
beasts,”” he said. ‘‘ On our arrival in Russia we had to sleep 
on ice a foot thick without shelter until we were put into barns 
without straw and without washing facilities or any kind of 
decency. We protested and said, ‘ We shall all die,’ and the 
German officer in charge of us said, ‘ That is what we want. 
The more of you that die, the better pleased we shall be.’ ”’ 
Some did die—one of the four from Maubeuge—and many 
became ruined in health for life. It was four years of mental 
torture in Maubeuge, but towards the end they knew that 
Germany was breaking up. People there, like others in 
Tournai, to-day tell me that after the failure of the March 
offensive there was every sign of moral and physical downfall 
in the German army. Discipline became lax or dead, and 
soldiers refused to salute their officers, and even dared to jeer 
at them without fear of being punished. German officers were 
afraid of their men, and had foreknowledge of doom. The 
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whole German war machine became shoddy and worn. Their 
transport was falling to pieces, their horses were bare-ribbed 
through starvation, the men were on short rations and were 
always hungry. The spirit of despair and of revolt increased 
among them. When at last their days were numbered in 
Maubeuge and the Governor left with his Staff, they were 
gloomy beyond words, and the Governor himself wept because 
of Germany’s downfall. While the main body of the German 
troops went away in retreat, a rear-guard screen was left outside 
the town to cover them, and through this our Grenadier Guards 
broke their way at four o’clock yesterday morning. Small 
parties of men had to be mopped up later, and I saw a batch 
of prisoners being brought out as I went in. There were also 
a few snipers about, and one was still somewhere among the 
ramparts when I came away, according to one of our officers, 
who said he had just been firing. 

The enemy was still sending over some harassing shots when 
dusk crept over Maubeuge, and, as I went away, I hoped they 
would be the last shots I should hear in this war. For there 
was great news in the world. The Kaiser had abdicated, and 
the time for the German plenipotentiaries was running out, 
and the pressure on them to sign the terms of the armistice 
was becoming overwhelming as the hours passed. Meanwhile, 
our troops were outside Mons, and it looks as though fate 
meant it to happen that the war should end where for the 
British Army it began. To-day the world still awaits the 
greatest news of all, ending all doubts, and giving us the miracle 
of so quick and complete a victory, but without wireless there 
is a message that comes to one that all is well, and that peace 
is coming with the dawn after this nightmare of blood and 
agony. 


NOVEMBER 11 


Our troops knew early this morning that the Armistice had 
been signed. I stopped on my way to Mons outside brigade 
headquarters, and an officer said, “ Hostilities: will cease at 
eleven o’clock.” Then he added, as all men add in their hearts, 
“Thank God for that!” All the way to Mons there were 
columns of troops on the march, and their bands played ahead 
of them, and almost every man had a flag on his rifle, the red, 
white, and blue of France, the red, yellow, and black of 
2M 
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Belgium. They wore flowers in their caps and in their tunics, 
red and white chrysanthemums given them by crowds of people 
who cheered them on their way, people who in many of these 
villages had been only one day liberated from the German 
yoke. Our men marched singing, with a smiling light in their 
eyes. They had done their job, and it was finished with the 
greatest victory in the world. 

The war ended for us at Mons, as it had begun there. When 
I went into this town this morning it seemed to me a most 
miraculous coincidence and a joyful one. Last night there 
was a fight outside the town before our men forced their way 
in at ten o’clock. The Germans left many of their guns in 
the gardens before they ran. This morning Mons was full of 
English cavalry and Canadian troops, about whom there were 
crowds of townspeople, cheering them and embracing them. 
One old man told me of all they had suffered in Mons, but he 
wept only when he told me of the sufferings of our prisoners. 
‘What shame for Germany,” he said. “‘ What shame when 
these things are known about your poor men starving to 
death. Our women tried to give them food, but were beaten 
for it, and fifteen days ago down there by the canal one of 
your English was killed because a woman gave him a bit of 
bread.” Little children came up to me and described the 
fighting the night before, and many people narrated the first 
fighting in Mons in August of 1914, when the “Old Con- 
temptibles ”’ were there and fought their battle through the 
town, and then on their way of retreat outside. 

All that is now a memory of the past. The war belongs to 
the past. There will be no flash of gun-fire in the sky to-night. 
The fires of hell have been put out, and I have written my 
last message as war correspondent. Thank God ! 


NOVEMBER 12 


Last night for the first time since August in the first year of 
the war there was no light of gun-fire in the sky, no sudden 
stabs of flame through the darkness, no long spreading glow - 
above the black trees, where for four years of nights human 
beings were being smashed to death. The fires of hell had 
been put out. It was silent all along the front with the beautiful 
silence of the nights of peace. We did not stand listening to 
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the dull rumbling of artillery at work, which has been the 
undertone of all closer sounds for fifteen hundred nights, nor 
have sudden heart-beats at explosions shaking the earth and 
the air, nor say in whisper to oneself, “ Curse those guns! ” 
At eleven o’clock in the morning the order had gone to all the 
batteries to cease fire. No more men were to be killed, no more 
to be mangled, no more to be blinded. The last of the boyhood 
of the world was reprieved. On the way back from Mons I 
listened to this silence which followed the going down of the 
sun, and heard the rustling of the russet leaves and the little 
sounds of night in peace, and it seemed as though God gave a 
benediction to the wounded soul of the world. Other sounds 
rose from the towns and fields in the’ yellowing twilight and 
in the deepening shadow-world of the day of Armistice. They 
were sounds of human joy. Men were singing somewhere on 
the roads, and their voices rung out gladly. Bands were play- 
ing, as all day on the way to Mons I had heard their music 
ahead of the marching columns. Bugles were blowing. In 
the villages from which the enemy had gone out that morning 
round about Mons crowds of figures surged in the narrow streets, 
and English laughter rose above the silvery chatter of women 
and children. 

The British soldiers were still on the march with their guns 
and their transport and their old field-cookers, and all along 
their lines I heard these men talking to each other gaily, as 
though something had loosened their tongues and made them 
garrulous. Motor-cars streaked through the Belgian streets, 
dodging the traffic, and now and then when night fell rockets 
were fired from them, and there were gusts of laughter from 
young officers shooting off Very pistols into the darkness to 
celebrate the end of hostilities by this symbol of rising stars, 
which did not soar so high as their spirits. From dark towns 
like Tournai and Lille these rockets rose and burned a little 
while with white light. Our aviators flew like bats in the dusk, 
skimming the tree-tops and gables, doing Puck-like gambols 
above the tawny sunset, looping and spiralling and falling in 
steep dives which looked like death for them until they flattened 
out and rose again, and they, too, these boys who have been 
reprieved from the menace which was close to them on every 
flight, fired flares and rockets which dropped down to the 
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crowds of French and Flemish people waving to them from 
below. 

Late into the night there were sounds of singing and laughter 
from open windows in the towns which had been all shuttered, 
with the people hiding in their cellars a week ago or less, and 
British officers sat down to French pianos and romped about 
the keys and crashed out chords, and led the chorus of men 
who wanted to sing any old song. In the officers’ clubs glasses 
were raised, and some one called a toast, and no one heard 
more than the names of England, Scotland, and France, with 
_ “Victory ” as the loudest word, for men had risen from all 
the tables, and boys were standing on their chairs, and there 
was the beginning of cheers which lasted five minutes, ten 
minutes, longer than that. And some of those who cheered 
had moist eyes, and were not ashamed of that because of the 
memories in their hearts for old pals who had gone missing 
.on the night of the Armistice. Perhaps the old pals heard these 
cheers and joined in the toast, for noise of all this gladness of 
living men rose into the night sky along the length and breadth 
of all our armies. And in the midst of all this sound of exulta- 
tion men had sudden silences, thinking back to the things 
which have passed. 

Yesterday, coming back from Mons, I had no time to write 
more than a few words describing the best day but one, when 
our victory shall be sealed by peace. I had dodged a hundred 
mine-craters blown up by the enemy along all the roads to 
Mons, and had become entangled in tides of traffic, and had 
travelled far through liberated country. But.I had been deter- 
.mined to get to Mons, and on the day of “ Cease fire!” to go 
to that town, which by a happy miracle was taken in the last 
battle, so that the war ended for us where it began, where the 
“Old Contemptibles ”’ withstood the first shock of the German 
arms. It was worth going to Mons yesterday with this memory 
in one’s mind, and anyhow because of the wonderful scenes 
along the roads. I have already told how I stopped at brigade 
headquarters on the way, and an officer there said, “* Hostilities 
will cease at eleven o’clock this morning, and thank God for 
that.” 

With this news I went on, and saw that everywhere the news 
had gone ahead of me. Soldiers assembled in the fields for 
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morning parade were flinging their steel helmets up and cheer- 
ing. As they marched through the villages they shouted out 
to the civilians, ‘‘ Guerre fini. Boche napoo,”’ and women and 
children came running to them with autumn flowers, mostly 
red and white chrysanthemums, and they put them in their 
tunics and in the straps of their steel helmets, Thousands of 
flags appeared suddenly in a village where no French or Belgian 
flag could be shown without fines and imprisonment until that 
very morning, when liberty had come again, and every Tommy 
in the ranks had a bit of colour at the end of his rifle or stuck 
through his belt, and every gun-team had a banner floating 
above its limbers or its guns, and its horses had flowers in their — 
harness. For miles there was a pageant on the roads, and as 
there moved one way endless. tides of British infantry and 
cavalry and artillery and transport with all that flutter of 
flags above them, with the great banners of Belgium and 
France like flames above them, another tide moved the opposite 
way, and that had its flags and its banners. It was a pitiful 
heroic tide of life made up of thousands of civilian people who 
that morning had come back through the German lines. They 
were the men from fifteen to sixty who had been taken away 
from Cambrai and Courtrai, Lille and Roubaix and Tourcoing, 
Tournai and Valenciennes, and hundreds of towns and villages 
in the wake of the enemy’s retreat, because to the very end 
the German command had conscripted this manhood to forced 
labour and to prevent them from serving their own armies. 
Then at last yesterday, seeing that their own doom had come, 
they said to these people in Brussels and other towns behind 
their lines: “ You can go. We want no more of you.” 

_ So vast numbers of men and boys who had been forced from 
_ their homes by German bayonets, and with them thousands of 
women, were making their way home yesterday on all the roads 
through Mons and Ath. They were burdened with the luggage 
they had taken on their exile. The men had heavy packs 
strapped about them, so that they bent under the load, 
exhausted by long trekking, with only food enough for life. 
But each man had added some straws to his camel’s weight 
by adding flags to his pack, not one flag, but mostly four or 
five, so that as he trudged with bent head these colours fluttered 
above him. There were armies of these boys, and among them 
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were crowds of elderly men in black coats and bowler-hats 
with mud up to their knees and stains on their backs where 
they had slept on filthy straw. Groups of them, a dozen or 
more, pushed hand-carts made roughly out of boxes holding 
their wallets and packs, and so they made their way through 
our troops going forward, and every now and then these men 
stopped round their carts to raise their hats and shout, “* Vivent 
les Anglais!’ and to grasp the hands of British Tommies and 
say, ‘‘ Bravo, bravo!’? The women showed the courage which 
has never departed from them through all these years of tragedy. 
They were hot and spent by this long journey on roads, and 
their hair had become uncoiled and their skirts were bedraggled 
with mud. But they had an eager look in their eyes, and 
strained forward at the ropes of their carts with the vision of 
their homes luring them on mile after mile to Tournai and Lille. 
I saw two ef them come home yesterday and reach their — 
journey’s end. It was mother and daughter, in a village 
between Tournai and Mons. They halted outside their house, 
and saw that in their absence it had been shelled into a rubbish- 
heap of brick-dust and broken timbers. They had travelled 
far to come home. . . . Outside Mons two girls walked with 
me across a footbridge which our Engineers had built across 
the canal where all the bridges had been blown up by the 
enemy. One of them was a tall peasant girl, who seemed to 
me like Joan, the Maid of Domremy, because of the brave 
look in her eyes and her frank way of speech and her heroic 
simplicity. She described the fighting which had liberated the 
town that night. ‘‘I was not afraid,” she said, “ because I 
have never feared death. But machine-gun bullets were all 
around us, and four of our people were killed. They would 
not go down in their cellars because they wanted to see the 
English come.’ 

She told me of the sufferings of the British prisoners, as all 
the people in Mons told me, and something broke in her voice 
at this thought, and her eyes were swept with tears. She 
turned for a moment in her swinging walk, and said, “* Monsieur, 
they suffered more than I can tell. I have seen ten of your 
men struggle with each other to get a bit of bread lying in the 
mud. Because I gave them one little piece I was clubbed with 
a German rifle. They died of hunger, and we saw them grow 
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weak, and we wept for them.”” It was from a child in Mons 
that I heard the fullest story of this last battle for the town. 
She was not more than seven, and stood on the step of my 
car, a little elfin creature, and in her high metallic voice very 
gravely described what had happened a few hours before. 
**-Over there, monsieur, were the German machine-guns, and 
they had field-guns in our gardens. Your men had come up_ 
to the line of the canal. They were Canadians, and your 
English cavalry, as I know, because I kissed their hands this 
morning, and said, ‘ Will you tell me who you are?’ There 
was a great noise of firing, and the machine-guns frightened 
me because of their tapping. Some Germans were killed. I 
think there were many dead, though I have only seen two or 
three dead men who are lying over there.” 

She pointed to some place down by the canal. She spoke 
like an old woman, this child of seven in the town of Mons. 
I met many people there who remembered the first Battle of 
Mons as though it were yesterday, and in the square where 
_ thousands of people were gathered among our English Lancers 
and Canadian troops little groups stood round telling of those 
days, and pointing out the places where our men had fought 
in the streets before they made their line outside, and fell back 
in retreat before overwhelming forces. In my heart I saluted 
the “Old Contemptibles.”” Some of them were there yesterday 
among our 5th Lancers, chosen for that purpose by General 
Currie, commanding the Canadian Corps. 

_ And now the world in its heart must salute all our soldiers 
who through these four years and meré of war have fought 
for this victory hy great heroism through many years of horror 
and tragedy, with enormous sacrifice. I see only two figures 
in this war now that hostilities have ceased—the officers and 
men who have gained this victory on the British Front. One 
is the figure of the regimental officer, from subaltern to bat- 
_talion commander, the boys and their elder brothers, who went 
over the top at dawn and led their men gallantly, hiding any 
fear of death they had, and who in dirty ditches and dug-outs, 
in mud and swamps, in fields under fire, in ruins that were 
death-traps, in all the filth and misery of this war held fast 
to the pride of manhood, and in the worst hours did not weaken, 
and for their country’s sake and the game they play offered 
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up their life, and all that life means to youth, as a free, cheap 
gift. And the other figure is Tommy. Poor old Tommy ! 
You have had a rough time, and you hated it, but by the 
living God you have been patient and long-suffering and full 
of grim and silent courage, not swanking about the things you 
have done, not caring a jot for glory, not getting much, but 
now you have done your job, and it is well done. 
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